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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  ALLEGED  COLLAPSE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY. 

The  collapse  of  New  England  Theology  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  inferred  from  the  alleged  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  taught 
in  any  or  in  most  of  the  Congregational  seminaries  in  America. 
But  if  this  be  so,  it  still  may  be  questioned  whether  this  proves 
the  collapse  of  the  theology  or  of  the  seminaries.  For,  a  the¬ 
ology  which  is  full  of  truth  is  not  collapsible. 

“Truth  cinished  to  earth  shall  rise  again: 

The  eteruai  years  of  God  are  hers.” 

If  the  New  England  theology  incorporates  into  itself  in  usable 
form  of  statement  the  great  bc4y  of  biblical  truth,  then  it  has 
not  collapsed,  and  it  will  not  collapse ;  while,  if  the  seminaries 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  central  luminary  and  are 
walking  in  the  light  of  “  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,”  the 
question  of  their  collapse  is  one  of  only  a  very  short  time. 

Considered,  also,  from  the  viewpoint  of  actual  facts,  it  is  not 
clear  that  New  England  theology  has  collapsed,  or  that  it  is  in 
the  way  of  collapsing.  Certainly  the  seminaries  that  have  dis  ¬ 
carded  it  are  not  in  a  specially  flourishing  condition ;  while 
preaching  of  the  Old  New  England  type  was  never  more 
effective  than  it  has  been  during  recent  years.  Witness  the  re¬ 
vivals  which  have  attended  the  preaching  of  Moody,  Pente- 
Vol.  LXV.  No.  260.  1 
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cost,  Torrey,  Chapman,  Campbell  Morgan,  and  a  host  of 
other  less  well  known  but  equally  effective  preachers. 


The  New  England  tlieology  is  a  modified  form  of  Calvinism 
originating,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
fertile  mind  of  Jonathan  Edwards  during  the  gpreat  religious 
movement  in  America  of  which  his  ministry  was  the  center. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  it  has  dominated  the 
preaching  of  nearly  all  the  denonnnations  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  home  and  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  efforts  which  have  attained  such  wide-spread  influence 
throughout  both  our  own  country  and  the  world.  In  reality  it 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  modified  Arminianism  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America ;  while  Andover  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  which  was  its  chief  representative,  furnished 
theological  instruction  for  half  a  century  to  the  most  active 
minds  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed,  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  as  well  as  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  If  a  tree  is  ever  recommended  by  its  fruits,  New 
England  theology  is  worthy  of  preservation  and  nurture.  At 
any  rate  it  should  not  be  cast  off  without  much  prayer  and 
fasting,  and  urgent  supplications  that  Divine  wisdom  may  give 
us  something  better  in  its  place.  In  view  of  these  things,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  consider  first,  what  the  theology  is  which 
the  age  is  said  to  be  discarding ;  and  secondly,  what  the  would- 
be  new  leaders  of  thought  are  putting  in  its  place. 

Five  gfreat  truths  are  made  prominent  in  New  England  the¬ 
ology.  These  are:  (a)  the  authority  of  the  Bible;  (b)  the 
greatness  of  man;  (c)  the  depth  of  man’s  depravity;  (d)  the 
exalted  nature  of  Christ;  and  (c)  the  entrancing  sublimity  of 
the  love  of  God  as  shown  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  through  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ. 
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(а)  No  one  can  deny  to  the  New  England  theologians  great 
intellectual  power  and  philosophical  acumen.  Nowhere  at  any 
time  has  appeared  a  brighter  array  of  rational  religious  phi¬ 
losophers  than  that  which  adorns  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
New  England  theology.  The  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
father  and  son,  of  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Bellamy,  Burton,  Taylor, 
Tyler,  Woods,  Stuart,  Smith,  Beecher,  Park,  Finney,  and  Fair- 
child  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  boldness  and  power  with  which 
their  authors  face  the  rational  problems  underlying  all  theolog>’. 
They  were  rationalists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  they 
subjected  their  reason  to  the  Bible.  They  recognized  it  as  the 
highest  act  of  reason  to  accept  the  well-accredited  testimony 
of  witnesses  better  informed  than  they,  and  to  incorporate  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above  into  their  own  systems.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  men,  therefore,  biblical  scholarship  flour¬ 
ished  as  it  had  never  done  before  in  America,  and  as  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  again  if  the  Bible  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  the  high¬ 
est  source  from  which  to  derive  knowledge  of  man’s  condition 
and  of  God’s  interest  in  his  deliverance  and  development. 
Whatever  else  the  New  England  theology  was,  it  aimed  to  be 
biblical. 

(б) According  to  the  New  England  theologians,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  man  reaches  its  climax  in  those  powers  which  render 
him  a  moral  agent,  capable  of  choosing  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  fundamental  in  the  New 
England  theology.  This  was  a  most  important  element  of  pow  ¬ 
er  in  its  preaching.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  success  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  in  endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  freedom 
of  the  will  with  Divine  foreknowledge  and  foreordination,  the 
freedom  of  the  will  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong  was 
insisted  upon  in  all  his  preaching  and  in  that  of  his  successors. 
Whatever  punishment  is  threatened  against  man  is  deserved 
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by  his  voluntary  rejection  of  the  great  law  of  love.  In  the 
New  England  theology,  love  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
moral  universe.  Man  knows  by  intuition  that  he  should  love 
all  things,  both  great  and  small,  according  to  their  amount, 
and  susceptibility  of  being.  This  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  ground  of  obligation  was  formulated  more  fully  by  the 
New  Haven  and  Oberlin  theologians  as  the  intuitive  obligation 
to  choose  the  good  of  being,  instead  of  one’s  own  pleasure,  as 
the  regulative  rule  of  conduct.  The  possession  of  this  power 
of  choice  is  the  highest  attribute  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a 
created  being.  It  is  this  which  completes  that  image  of  God 
with  which  the  Creator  endowed  our  first  parents. 

But  (c)  the  human  race  has  betrayed  its  trust  and  sold  its 
birthright.  Everywhere  man  is  in  rebellion  against  his  Creator, 
and  is  setting  at  naught  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Love  is  not  the  law  regulating  hu¬ 
man  conduct.  Instead,  everyone  has  gone  his  own  way  and  is 
seeking  his  own  pleasure,  rather  than  the  good  of  being.  This 
truth  is  indeed  taught  with  g^eat  clearness  and  force  of  state¬ 
ment  throughout  the  Bible,  but  it  is  taught  with  equal  clear¬ 
ness  on  the  very  face  of  human  society  and  in  all  human 
history. 

“  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.” 

Man  nowhere  trusts  his  fellow -man.  All  nations  are  in  an  at¬ 
titude  of  defense  against  the  anticipated  depredations  of  their 
neighbors.  France  distrusts  Germany;  Japan  fears  Russia; 
England  must  have  a  navy,  for  self-protection,  as  large  as  that 
of  any  two  of  her  rivals  combined.  Notwithstanding  the  effect 
of  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  two  thousand  years,  the  dawn  of  universal  peace  is  not 
yet  even  in  sight. 
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Jails  and  state  prisons  everywhere  abound,  and  are  crowded 
with  occupants.  In  organizing  a  new  county,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  establish  courts,  and  to  provide  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  necessary  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  which,  with¬ 
out  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  foreordination,  all  men  know 
will  be  committed  by  some  of  the  free  moral  agents  with  which 
we  are  associated.  All  sorts  of  checks  have  to  be  devised  to 
keep  cashiers  from  absconding  with  bank  funds.  Bell  punches 
have  to  be  used  to  compel  conductors  to  turn  in  the  money  they 
collect  from  passengers,  and  uniformed  spies  have  to  follow 
them  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  to  see  if  the  protective  device  is 
really  employed.  The  Government  has  to  appoint  inspectors  to 
see  that  manufactured  articles  are  kept  up  to  standard  quality, 
and  that  meat  is  not  rendered  indigestible  by  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  preservatives,  and  milk  diluted  with  impure  water  from'  the 
sewer  or  drawn  from  cows  fed  on  distillery  slops.  Nothing 
but  the  force  of  government  will  compel  mine  owners  and  rail¬ 
road  magnates  and  manufacturers  to  take  prop>er  care  of  the 
lives  and  health  of  their  operatives.  Both  parents  and  employ¬ 
ers  will  combine  to  reap  profit  from  the  labor  of  children  which 
dwarfs  their  bodies  and  stunts  their  minds.  The  sins  of 
gigantic  corporations  have  been  too  much  in  evidence  the  last 
few  years  to  need  more  than  a  mention.  The  New  England 
theology  has  not  exaggerated  the  extent  and  depth  of  human 
depravity.  It  has  done  well  to  emphasize  the  “  exceeding  sin¬ 
fulness  of  sin.”  The  disease  is  deadly,  and  calls  for  a  heroic 
remedy.  No  punishment  is  too  severe  for  a  man,  made  in 
God’s  image,  who  in  selfish  disregard  rides  roughshod  over  all 
the  interests  of  those  for  whom  Christ  has  died,  and  refuses  to 
keep  God  in  all  his  thoughts. 

(d)  It  is  quite  the  fashion  now’adays  to  say  that  this  dark 
view  of  human  depravity  has  led  to  the  construction  of  a  me- 
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chanical  theory  of  the  atonement,  in  which  a  remedy  was  de¬ 
vised  to  be  commensurate  with  the  disease.  The  truth  is,  that 
orthodox  theories  of  the  atonement  and  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  support  each  other.  The  darker  our  conception  of  sin 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  Divine  mediator  who  can  make 
atonement  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  our  conception 
of  the  nature  of  Christ  and  of  the  extent  of  his  humiliation 
and  suffering  in  man’s  behalf,  the  greater  must  seem  the  sin 
for  which  such  a  remedy  had  to  be  provided.  The  divinity  of 
the  suffering  Saviour  is  a  correlate  to  the  deep  view  of  sin 
which  the  New  England  theologians  have  ever  maintained. 
The  struggle  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
which  was  so  successfully  carried  on  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  at  Andover,  was  not  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  theory. 
The  unfolding  of  Christ’s  nature  and  character  in  the  Bible  is 
a  work  of  supererogation,  unless  there  existed  a  reason  for  it 
in  the  wants  of  a  lost  race  of  - godlike  beings  whose  greatness 
was  evidenced  in  its  ruins. 

(e)  This  leads  naturally  to  a  refutation  of  the  oft-repeated 
slander  that  the  New  England  theology  represents  God  in  the 
gloomy  character  of  an  arbitrary  despot,  whose  laws  are  like 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which  must  be  kept  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  no  matter  if  it  exacts  the  last  drop  of  blood  from  the 
cringing  defendant.  So  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  set  forth 
in  the  New  England  theology  with  a  strength  and  tenderness 
that  are  unequaled  in  any  other  literature  of  the  world. 

The  earlier  forms  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
was  set  forth  by  Christian  writers  were  under  figures  of 
speech  which  easily  lead  to  much  misapprehension.  Yet,  in  all 
fairness,  we  should  allow  to  them  the  benefit  of  supposing  that 
they  had  some  common  sense,  and  that  they  expected  their  rep- 
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resentations  to  be  understood  as  figurative.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  great  theologians' who  have  from  time  to  time  formulated 
the  doctrinal  statements  to  believe  that  they  thought  that  we 
were  in  a  literal  sense  “  sold  to  Satan,”  so  that  we  had  literally 
to  be  redeemed  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  incumbered  property 
has  to  be  redeemed,  or  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  as  those  would  have  been  of  the  sinners  whom 
lie  saved.  Surely  we  should  know  enough  of  language  to 
recognize  figures  of  speech,  and  not  compel  them  to  go  on  all 
fours. 

But  the  New  England  theologians  successfully  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  higher  analogy  into  the  presentation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  Saviour’s  work.  The  New  England 
theory  of  the  atonement  starts  from  our  conceptions  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  government  as  obtained  from  daily  and 
world-wide  experience.  Now,  the  highest  attainment  of  human 
wisdom  appears  in  our  efforts  to  hold  mankind  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  duty  for  which  governments  exist.  To  restrain  the  law¬ 
less,  to  reform  the  vicious,  to  temper  justice  and  mercy  so  that 
the  first  offenders  shall  not  be  wholly  discouraged,  and  that 
the  incorrigible  shall  not  take  undue  advantage,  and  so  that  all 
shall  be  encouraged  in  obedience,  are  efforts  in  the  highest 
range  of  human  activity,  and  so  the  most  appropriate  field 
from  which  to  draw  our  analogies  for  understanding  the  Di¬ 
vine  government.  These  analogies  have  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  at  once  easily  apprehensible,  as  expansive  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  and  in  the  highest  degp-ee  effective.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  human 
government  as  seen  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  state.  All 
are  familiar  with  the  danger  which  threatens  the  state  when 
just  laws  are  not  enforced.  All  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  hazards  which  attend  the  free  forgiveness  of  offenders,  and 
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the  necessity  of  some  corrective  display  of  devotion  to  principle 
when  pardon  is  granted  to  an  incorrigible  offender. 

The  law  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  moral 
universe.  We  are  so  bound  up  with  our  fellow-men  that  all 
must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others  as  well  as  for  their  own.  The 
strongest  motive  which  draws  a  wayward  son  towards  virtue’s 
path  is  the  thought  of  the  sorrow  which  his  course  is  bringing 
upon  the  parents  who  have  brought  him  into  being  and  nur¬ 
tured  him  in  fond  hope  that  he  would  have  a  noble  career.  The 
strongest  general  preventive  to  a  wayward  course  is  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  parents  bowed  down  with  sorrow  for  the  ingratitude  and 
heartlessness  of  children  w'ho  have  sold  their  birthright  and 
are  bringing  their  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  And  so 
on  every  hand  the  innocent  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  sins  of 
the  guilty. 

To  reform  the  slums  some  of  the  purest  and  most  favored  of 
their  kind  must  go  down  and  live  with  them,  and  by  their  own 
self-denial  get  underneath  the  lowest  stratum  of  human  de¬ 
pravity  a  leverage  for  love.  In  this  mystery  is  involved  that 
greater  mystery  which  ever  presses  in  all  ages,  “  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  Christ  to  die  to  redeem  sinners  ?  ” 

This  is  by  no  means  an  idle  question.  Its  answer  involves 
the  whole  philosophy  of  existence,  and  all  the  puzzling  ques¬ 
tions  w’hich  arise  in  trying  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  man.  We  must  suppK>se  that,  in  creating  man  with 
his  superior  intellect,  and  power  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil,  the  Creator  took  into  consideration  all  contingencies,  and 
voluntarily  assumed  the  responsibility  of  governing  him  as  a 
free  being.  With  such  a  being  in  it,  persuasion  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  rather  than  compulsion,  to  preserve  the  interests 
of  the  moral  universe.  The  incarnation,  the  suffering,  and  the 
death  of  Christ  were  not  afterthoughts,  but  were  provided  for 
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at  the  beginning,  and  contemplated  through  all  the  previous 
ages  of  historical  development.  Because  of  the  greatness  of 
man,  and  of  the  grievousness  of  his  departure  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  and  of  the  seriousness  of  the  calamities  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  upon  himself,  and  of  the  disturbance  he  has  created  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  remedial  agencies  of  the  sublimest 
character  were  incorporated  in  the  system  by  the  Creator  from 
the  beginning. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  is  derogatory  to  Divine  wisdom 
to  suppose  that  remedial  agencies  were  necessary  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  system  which  God  has  created.  For,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  serve  all  the  interests  of  a  race  so 
highly  endowed  as  man  is  without  remjedial  agencies  coming  in 
to  prevent  irreparable  loss  when  this  highly  endowed  race  goes 
astray.  It  is  the  same  question'  that  was  raised  by  the  Deists 
respecting  Providence  and  miracles.  If  we  consider  mere 
mechanism,  it  is  indeed  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  that  his  clock  should  ever  need  repair  and  re-adjust- 
ment.  But  moral  agents  are  not  mere  mechanism.  They  have 
the  power  of  choice.  They  are  in  a  most  impKDrtant  sense  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  They  must  be  governed  by 
motives.  They  must  not  be  left  to  remorseless  destruction  be¬ 
neath  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  That  God  undertook  our  deliv¬ 
erance  through  all  the  course  of  events  which  culminated  on 
the  Cross  reveals  love  in  its  supremest  aspect  and  degree,  and 
manufactures  a  motive  power  surpassing  in  reality  the  highest 
flights  of  the  human  imagination. 

“Oh,  for  this  love  let  rocks  and  hills 
Their  lasting  silence  break, 

And  all  harmonious  human  tongues. 

The  Saviour’s  praises  speak.” 

To  barter  off  this  distinct,  articulate,  effective  representation 
of  God’s  love  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  for  the  vague,  hazy,  and 
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diluted  pantheistic  conceptions  of  the  New  Theology,  is  worse 
than  selling  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage :  it  is  parting 
with  the  substance  of  hope  for  the  shadow  of  an  illusion.  It  is 
exchanging  gold  tried  in  the  fire  for  counterfeit  scrip  which 
nobody  will  honor,  and  which  will  not  leave  even  ashes  in  the 
refining  pot.  For,  what  is  the  so-called  Christianity  which  is 
being  doled  out  to  the  sin-burdened,  forlorn,  sorrowing  masses 
of  mankind?  It  is  a  Christianity  which  belittles  the  authority 
of  the  Bible.  >  It  is  a  Christianity  of  their  own  manufacture,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospels.  They  prate  about  the 
importance  of  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  “  person  of 
Christ,”  and  yet  through  finical  criticism  discredit  the  history 
which  gives  us  any  idea  of  that  person.  For,  all  we  know  about 
the  person  of  Christ  comes  from  the  Bible,  and  that,  forsooth, 
we  are  told,  is  “  merely  a  book.”  But,  what  higlier  product  of 
the  human  mind  is  there  than  a  good  book  ?  Does  any  one 
think  we  can  keep  a  clear  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  before 
the  wV3rld  by  mere  tradition,  without  the  historical  records  of 
the  Book  ?  May  we  be  delivered  from  bondage  to  the  effusive 
lucubrations  of  the  twentieth-century  prophets,  which  the  new 
theologians  would  fain  substitute  for  the  sure  word  spoken  by 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  by  chosen  apostles  and  companions 
of  our  Lord,  the  Christ  of  God ! 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

by  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS,  M.D.,  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

II. 

The  first  series  of  plagues,  covering  about  a  year,  consisted 
of  (1)  a  low  Nile,  with  the  gloomy  prospect  of  famine  and 
pestilence;  (2)  a  plague  of  frogs;  (3)  a  plague  of  lice;  (4)  a 
plague  of  other  insects;  (5)  a  murrain  of  cattle;  (6)  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  pestis  minor.  All  these  calamities  fell  heavily  upon 
the  Egyptians,  injuring  their  property,  and  causing  much  bod¬ 
ily  discomfort  and  sickness.  But  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  notwithstanding  his  own  sickness,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  These  plagues  had  only  touched  them 
externally,  as  it  were,  in  body  and  estate ;  their  inward  nature 
had  not  been  stirred  so  profoundly  as  to  make  them  willing  to 
liberate  their  slaves.  The  succeeding  plagues  of  hail,  locusts, 
darkness,  and  the  death  of  the  first-born,  covering  almost  an¬ 
other  year,  were  more  searching,  penetrating  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  for  the  Egyptians  could  not  other¬ 
wise  regard  them  than  as  the  manifestations  of  the  wrath  of  a 
powerful  and  hostile  divinity. 

THE  SEVENTH  PLAGUE. 

The  plague  of  rain,  hail,  lightning,  and  thunder. — It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  enter  fully  and  sympathetically  into  the  religious 
emotions  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  in  whom  there  dwelt  fresh 
and  strong  the  dark  instincts  formed  when  our  primitive  an- 
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cestors  first  began  their  intelligent  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  regarded  as  dread  and  inscrutable,  and  were  often 
beaten  and  cowed  by  them.  Perhaps  these  instincts  partially 
survive  in  those  among  ourselves  who  are  filled  with  uncon¬ 
querable  fear  and  restlessness  during  a  thunder-storm,  in  spite 
of  their  education  and  every  outward  protection.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  fears  of  the  Egyptians  during  this  rare 
visitation  of  a  terrible  hail-  and  thunder-storm  ?  “  I  am  he  who 
sendeth  forth  terror  into  the  powers  of  rain  and  thunder. 

I  have  made  to  flourish  my  knife,  along  with  the  knife  which  is 
in  the  hand  of  Thoth,  in  the  powers  of  rain  and  thunder.”  But 
this  terrible  storm  was  not  believed  to  come  from'  Thoth  or  any 
other  of  their  own  divinities,  for  then  it  might  have  been  more 
tolerable.  The  terror  of  it  lay  in  the  conviction  that  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  who  was  showing  Him¬ 
self  to  be  far  more  powerful  than  their  own  gods,  and  was 
directing  his  anger  against  them.  They  felt,  as  did  their  cap¬ 
tives,  that  it  was  He,  and  no  other,  who  thundered  in  the 
heavens,  and  uttered  his  voice ;  that  the  earth  shook  and  trem¬ 
bled,  because  He  was  wroth ;  it  was  He  who  bowed  the 
heavens,  and  came  down ;  who  shot  out  lightnings,  and  dis¬ 
comfited  them ;  who  gave  over  their  cattle  to  the  hail,  and 
their  flocks  to  hot  thunderbolts ;  who  cast  upon  them  the 
fierceness  of  his  anger,  wrath,  indignation,  trouble,  a  band  of 
angels  of  evil. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  similar  storm  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  France  just  before  the  great  Revolution.  “On  the 
13th  day  of  July,  1788,  there  fell,  on  the  very  edge  of  harvest, 
the  most  frightful  hail-storm,  scattering  into  wild  waste  the 
fruits  of  the  year,  which  had  otherwise  suffered  grievously  by 
drought.  For  sixty  leagues  round  Paris  especially,  the  ruin 
was  almost  total.  To  so  many  other  evils  then,  there  is  to  be 
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added,  that  of  dearth,  perhaps  of  famine.”  ^  So  it  was  with 
the  Egyptians.  They  were  dismayed  by  the  immense  damage 
the  storm  wrought.  The  fiax  and  the  barley  were  smitten,  the 
vines,  the  fig-trees,  and  the  sycamore-trees  were  destroyed,  and 
much  injury  done  to  the  herbs  and  trees  of  the  field.  Famine 
was  foreseen  with  pestilence  in  its  train,  and  “  Death  grinned 
horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear  his  famine  should  be  filled.” 

Under  this  plague  the  spirit  of  the  Eg>^ptians  began  to 
break.  The  king  was  penitent.  “And  Pharaoh  sent  and 
called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them :  I  have 
sinned  this  time :  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people 
are  wicked.”  Afterward  he  hardened  his  heart. 

THE  EIGHTH  PLAGUE. 

The  plague  of  locusts. — This  plague  stirred  the  religious 
fears  of  the  people  to  h  greater  extent  even  than  did  the  pre¬ 
ceding  plague,  so  awe-inspiring  were  the  innumerable  multi¬ 
tudes  of  locusts  coming  for  weeks  in  a  succession  of  swarms, 
and  so  frightful  was  the  utter  desolation  left  behind  them.  A 
modern  traveler  and  biblical  commentator,  writing  of  a  swarm 
of  locusts  he  had  seen,  though  it  was  but  small  and  soon  swept 
away  by  the  wind,  states  that  he  felt  “  some  degree  of  that 
singular  helplessness  before  a  calamity  of  portent  far  beyond 
itself,  something  of  that  supernatural  edge  and  accent,  which 
by  the  confession  of  so  many  observers,  characterise  the  locust 
plague  and  the  earthquake  above  all  other  physical  disasters.”  ^ 
To  the  Egyptians,  as  to  the  Israelites  later  in  the  time  of  Joel, 
the  visitation  of  locusts  was  a  sign  of  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  Jehovah,  a  day  of  darkness  and  murk,  of  cloud  anr) 
heavy  mist,  when  the  sun  and  mcx^n  became  black,  the  stars 

’Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  chap.  viii. 

®G.  Adam  Smith,  Book  of  the  Tw’elve  Prophets?,  p.  308. 
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withdrew  their  shining,  and  Jehovah  uttered  his  voice  before 
his  army. 

Differing  only  in  degree,  plagues  of  this  kind  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Egypt.  “  It  often  happens  that  immense  swarms  of  lo¬ 
custs  come  in  from  Nubia.  Wherever  they  appear  they  cover  the 
ground  for  miles,  and  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  two  or  more 
feet.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  drive  them  away.  Only  when 
the  last  bit  of  grain  or  grass  is  devoured  do  they  depart,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  those  who  in  the  dense  mass  of  insects  were  hurt 
and  cannot  go  further.  It  takes  weeks  to  kill  these  remnants.” 

The  eighth  plague  came  to  an  end  by  an  exceeding  strong 
west  wind  driving  the  locusts  into  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  said  not 
one  locust  remained  in  all  the  border  of  Egypt,  an  emphatic 
way  of  stating  that  not  one  living  swarm  remained  in  the  land. 
As  the  afflicted  people  always  make  despverate  efforts  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  swarms,  it  is  almost  certain  that  numberless  dead  and 
injured  locusts  were  left  behind. 

The  visitation  was  indeed  a  calamity  of  portent  far  beyond 
itself.  It  made  the  horrors  of  famine  inevitable.  The  land 
was  an  utter  waste  and  desolation,  for  the  locusts  “  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the 
hail  had  left,  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the 
trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.” 

It  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  pestilence,  for  the  dead 
bodies  of  locusts  corrupted  the  air  and  soil,  rendering  the  con¬ 
ditions  extremely  favorable  for  the  developmient  of  all  kinds 
of  pathogenic  germs,  and  undermining  the  resisting  power  of 
the  human  body  to  disease.  Writing  of  the  plague  in  the  time 
of  Justinian,  the  historian  Gibbon  observes  that  “  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  have  been  stigmatised  in  every  age  as  the  original 
home  and  seminary  of  the  plague.  In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnating 
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air  this  African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts, 
not  less  destructive  in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.”  Pre¬ 
ceding  the  Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century,  vast  river 
districts  had  been  converted  into  swamps,  foul  vapors  rose 
everywhere,  increased  by  the  odor  of  putrefying  locusts,  which 
had  never  perhaps  darkened  the  sun  in  thicker  swarms.  In 
some  places,  “  locusts  which  had  been  blown  into  the  sea  by 
a  hurricane,  and  afterwards  cast  dead  upon  the  shore,  pro¬ 
duced  a  noxious  exhalation.”  In  China  during  the  same 
period,  there  was  a  similar  pestilence,  which  was  preceded  by 
drought,  and  by  innumerable  swarms  of  locusts  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  vegetation.^ 

This  was  the  first  plague  of  which  the  mere  prediction 
frightened  the  Egyptians.  The  courtiers  of  Pharaoh  besought 
him  to  let  the  Hebrews  go :  “  Knowest  thou  not  yet  that 
Egypt  is  destroyed?”  He  was  willing  to  grant  a  temporary 
concession  to  Moses,  but  contumeliously  refused  to  accede  to 
all  his  requests.  When  the  plague  came,  the  king  for  a  time 
was  again  in  a  penitential  mood.  Then,  as  usual,  he  hardened 
his  heart. 

THE  NINTH  PLAGUE. 

The  plague  of  darkness. — The  simoon,  the  violent  sand- 
storm^  of  deserts,  which  gives  a  reddish  dun  color  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  causing  a  kind  of  twilight,  and  affecting  strangely  both 
man  and  beast,  is  thought  by  some  writers  to  have  been  this 
plague.  As  the  simoon  never  lasts  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  narrative. 

Others  suppose  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  milder  sand¬ 
storms  which  occur  during  the  period  of  fifty  days  known  as 
^Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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the  khamsin.  “  Wherever  the  storm  passes  is  heard  a  crack¬ 
ling  sound  as  of  electric  sparks.  A  nervous  depression  seizes 
mankind.  This  is  the  Egyptian  darkness.”  As  these  storms 
usually  last  for  three  days  and  nights,  one  of  them  of  unusual 
strength  might  answer  for  the  plague,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
objections  that  at  the  most  it  causes  not  darkness  but  a  yellow 
fog,  and  that  such  a  comparatively  mild  and  familiar  visita¬ 
tion,  after  the  dreadful  plagues  which  had  preceded  it,  would 
not  have  been  very  terrifying  to  the  Egyptians. 

The  opinion  here  advanced  is  that  darkness  covered  the 
land,  and  a  mysterious  spiritual  darkness  covered  the  people, 
a  darkness  which  was  as  the  shadov/  cf  death  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  mental  depression  which  it  produced,  and  because  it 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  gloomy  expectation  of  evils 
to  come. 

Ill  the  past  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that,  prior  to  an 
outbreak  cf  bubonic  plague,  there  have  been  strange  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbances.  Historians  relate  that  in  Cyprus,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  epidemic  of  1348,  a  pestiferous  wind 
spread  so  iK;isonous  an  odor  that  many  people,  being  over- 
ix>wered  by  it,  fell  down  suddenly  and  expired  in  dreadful 
agonies.  The  wind  was  followed  by  an  earthquake  and  hurri¬ 
cane.  In  the  same  year  a  thick,  stinking  mist  advanced  from 
the  east  and  spread  itself  over  Italy,  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  plague.’ 

A  fog  or  darkness  of  this  kind  spreading  itself  along  the 

*  “  A  den.«e  and  awful  foR  was  seen  in  the  heavens,  rising  in  the 
east,  and  descending  upon  Italy”  (Mansfield  Chronicle).  “Ingeos 
vapor  niagnitudlne  horrihili  boreal!  movens,  region  magno  adspi- 
cientium  terrore  dilabitur”  (Staind.,  Chron.).  “Coelum  ingravesclt, 
aer  iinpurus  sentitur ;  nubes  erassie  ac  miiltte  lumina  coeli  obstruunt, 
hnnmndus  ac  ignavus  tepor  hoininuni  einollit  corpora,  exoriens  sol 
pallescit”  (Chalin,  De  Peste,  p.  iK)).  (Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.) 
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valley  of  the  Nile,  perhaps  due  to  an  awful  convulsiotii  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  an  earthquake  either  in  Egypt  itself  or  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  country,  was  an  appalling  plague,  not  only  because  of  the 
inconvenience,  loss,  and  distress  which  it  caused,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  people  knew  not  what  it  presaged.  It  aroused  their 
superstitious  fears  ;  they  could  not  but  feel  that  hostile,  super¬ 
natural  forces  were  directed  against  their  king,  to  whom,  as 
the  visible  representative  of  the  sun-god,  hymns  had  been  com¬ 
posed  which  praised  him  as  the  giver  of  light,  and  the  dis- 
peller  of  darkness. 

<*C|ive  thy  attention  to  me,  thou  Sun  that  risest 
To  mlighten  the  earth  with  thy  goodness. 

The  solar  orb  of  men  chasing  the  darkness  from  Egypt 
Thou  art  as  It  were  the  image  of  thy  father  the  Sun, 

Who  rises  in  heaven.  Thy  beams  penetrate  the  cavern. 

No  place  is  without  thy  goodness.” 

As  in  the  myth  of  the  Blind  Horus,  the  Darkness  for  the 
time  seemed  to  be  gaining  the  victory  over  the  Light. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  weakened  and  distressed 
by  a  succession  of  strange  disasters,  various  forms  of  mental 
disorder  are  very  apt  to  appear  among  an  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  people.  In  the  early  months  of  1907,  the  newspapers 
announced  that  the  rulers  of  China  were  seriously  alarmed 
over  the  famine  which  prevailed  in  their  country,  because  they 
feared  that  a  spread  of  hysteria  might  cause  a  general  uprising. 
A  few  days  later,  came  the  report  that  the  colored  people  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  convinced  that  the  great  earthquake  which  occurred  a 
short  time  before  was  a  forewarning  of  the  approaching  judg¬ 
ment-day,  were  seized  with  religious  mania,  and  had  aban¬ 
doned  themselves  to  the  excesses  of  religious  excitement.  So 
in  earlier  times.  The  terror  which  pervaded  society  during  the 
epidemic  of  the  Black  Death  led  to  the  outburst  of  fanaticism, 
Vol.  LXV.  No.  260.  2 
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with  its  outrages  against  public  decency,  known  as  Flagel- 
lantism. 

“When  we  consider  how  ordinary  and  normal  thoughts  spread 
from  one  man  to  many  and  sway  multitudes  to  the  same  view,  It  ig 
no  longer  a  mystery  that  morbid  conditions  of  the  mind  should  be¬ 
come  at  times  no  less  epidemic  than  physical  diseases.  Such  at 
least  is  the  fact.  A  mental  disorder  may  spread  from  man  to  man 
and  may  involve  whole  nations.  History  demonstrates  that  dreams 
delusions,  superstitions,  corruptions  of  language,  all  instincts  and 
passions,  even  movements  and  cries,  may  assume  the  form,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  may  follow  the  laws,  of  epidemic  diseases.  There 
are  records  of  a  histrionic  plague,  when  crowds  conceived  them¬ 
selves  players,  and  traversed  the  streets,  and  sank  and  died,  re¬ 
peating  verses  and  exhibiting  extravagant  gesticulations;  and  of 
whole  communities  being  stricken  with  night-inare,  which  was  so 
general  as  to  be  supposed  contagious.  In  one  age  hundreds  are 
found  possessed  by  Satan;  in  another,  larger  numbers  are  converted 
into  wolves.  In  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
education  and  the  habits  of  life  prevailing,  there  are  still  elements 
capable  of  realising  the  catastrophe  suggested  by  Bishop  Butler’s 
question:  What  is  to  prevent  a  whole  nation  becoming  mad?” 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Egyptian  people,  in  biblical  language, 
were  smitten  with  madness,  blindness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart,  as  the  Israelites,  just  after  they  left  Egypt,  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  if  they  did  evil?  (Deut.  xxviii.  27.) 

That  the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  ninth  plague,  with 
the  dire  foreboding  it  aroused  of  worse  calamities  to  follow, 
led  to  the  occurrence  among  the  Egyptians  of  mental  disor¬ 
ders  is  extremely  probable ;  and  as  traditions  in  the  East  are 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  with  great  fullness 
and  accuracy,  the  account  of  this  plague  in  “  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  ”  may  be  very  close  to  the  truth.  According  to  this 
Jewish  scripture,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  in  physical 
darkness,  but  were  also  in  mental  and  spiritual  darkness,  and 
were  the  victims  of  strange  hallucinations. 

“For  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to  oppress  the  holy  nation; 
they  being  shut  up  in  their  houses,  the  prisoners  of  darkness,  and 
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fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the 
eternal  providence. 

“For  while  they  supposed  to  He  hid  in  their  secret  sins,  they  were 
scattered  under  a  dark  veil  of  forgetfulness,  being  horribly  aston¬ 
ished,  and  troubled  with  strange  sights. 

“For  neither  might  the  corner  that  held  them  keep  them  from 
fear:  but  noises  as  of  waters  falling  down  sounded  about  them,  and 
sad  visions  appeared  unto  them  with  heavy  countenances. 

“No  power  of  the  fire  might  give  them  light:  neither  could  the 
bright  flames  of  the  stars  endure  to  lighten  that  horrible  night. 

“Only  there  appeared  unto  them  a  fire  kindled  of  Itself,  very 
dreadful:  for  being  much  terrified,  they  thought  the  things  which 
they  saw  to  be  worse  than  the  sight  they  saw  not.” 

“They  that  promised  to  drive  away  terrors  and  troubles  from  a 
sick  soul,  were  sick  themselves  of  fear,  worthy  to  be  laughed  at. 

“  For  though  no  terrible  thing  did  fear  them ;  yet  being  scared 
with  beasts  that  passed  by,  and  hissing  of  serpents, 

“They  died  for  fear,  refusing  to  look  upon  the  air,  which  could 
of  no  side  be  avoided.” 

“They  were  partly  vexed  with  monstrous  apparitions,  and  partly 
fainted,  their  heart  failing  them ;  for  a  sudden  fear,  and  not  looked 
for,  came  upon  them. 

“  So  then  whosoever  there  fell  down  was  straltly  kept,  shut  up  in 
a  prison  without  iron  bars. 

“For  whether  he  were  a  husbandman,  or  shepherd,  or  a  laborer 
in  the  desert,  he  w  as  overtaken  and  endured  that  necessity,  which 
could  not  be  avoided ;  for  they  were  all  bound  with  one  chain  of 
darkness. 

“  Whether  it  were  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  melodious  noise  of  birds 
among  the  spreading  branches,  or  a  pleasing  fall  of  water  running 
violently, 

“  Or  a  terrible  sound  of  stones  cast  down,  or  a  running  that  could 
not  be  seen  of  skipping  beasts,  or  a  roaring  voice  of  most  savage 
wild  beasts,  or  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hollow  mountains: 
these  things  made  them  to  swoon  for  fear.” 

“Over  them  was  spread  a  heavy  night,  an  image  of  that  darkness 
which  should  afterward  receive  them ;  but  yet  were  they  unto  them¬ 
selves  more  grievous  than  the  darkness.” 

Such  hallucinations  are  not  unknown  to  medical  science.  A 
French  traveler  has  described,  under  the  name  of  “  Le  Ragle,” 
a  transient  hallucinatory  disorder  of  the  senses  which  happens 
not  infrequently  to  wayfarers  and  dwellers  in  desert  places, 
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especially  to  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  general  enfeeblement 
from  antecedent  sickness,  as  from  extreme  fatigue,  want  of 
food,  and  it  may  be  even  from  depressing  emotions  such  as 
anxiety,  terror,  and  the  like.  This  was  almost  exactly  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Egyptians.  The  succession  of  plagues  had  brought 
them  to  a  state  of  enfeeblemient :  scarcity  of  food',  and  sickness, 
had  undermined  the  strength  of  the  body ;  property  losses  had 
brought  anxieties;  regarded  as  portents,  the  plagues  had 
shaken  their  fortitude  and  filled  them  with  fears;  mind  and 
body  were  still  further  depressed  by  the  khamsin,  with  its  hot 
desert  winds  and  violent  sand-storms;  then  came  the  myster¬ 
ious  darkness  of  the  ninth  plague.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  they  were  thrown  into  mental  disorder.  Their  hallucina¬ 
tions  as  depicted  in  the  “  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ”  resembled 
very  closely  indeed  the  “  hallucinations  of  the  desert  ”  of  the 
French  traveler,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  : — 

“These  hallucinations  are  mostly  of  the  sense  of  sight,  more 
rarely  of  hearing,  occasionally  of  smell  and  taste,  and  sometimes 
even,  it  would  seem,  of  common  sensation;  and  they  vary  much  in 
type,  not  only  in  different  persons,  but  also  in  their  successive  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  same  person. 

“  Whoever  becomes  the  subject  of  these  hallucinations  sees  in  the 
stones  lying  in  bis  path  either  great  rocks  or  buildings,  or  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  animals;  the  wheel-track  changes  before  his  eyes  into  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  or  meadows;  a  piece  of  level  ground  in  the  shadow, 
especially  under  moonlight,  is  taken  for  an  abyss,  or  a  ravine,  or  a 
spring  of  water;  long  trains  of  camels  or  wagons  rise  up  before 
him,  or  files  of  soldiers  whose  very  uniforms  he  thinks  he  can  recog¬ 
nize.  At  another  time  he  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  extremely  slim 
trees  of  immense  height,  whose  foliage  shuts  out  the  sky  overhead, 
while  it  does  not  screen  the  stars.  Sometimes  these  objects  seem  to 
the  victim  of  illusion  to  be  so  near  that  he  thinks  to  put  his  hand 
on  them ;  at  other  times  he  sees  them  far  in  the  distance,  and  chang¬ 
ing  their  forms  according  as  he  looks  with  open  or  half  closed  eyes. 

“  Less  frequent  than  these  hallucinations  of  sight  are  iilusions  of 
bearing;  and  the  latter  are  particularly  common  with  those  whose 
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ears  have  been  stupefied  by  the  roaring  of  violent  desert  winds,  or 
irritated  by  the  sand,  or  who  may  be  subject  to  noises  in  the  ears. 
^  in  the  case  of  iliusions  of  sight,  sensory  impressions  are  con¬ 
fused  and  faisified,  so  that  aii  kinds  of  phantasmagorias  arise;  the 
rustiing  of  herbage,  the  noise  of  a  stone  striking  the  ground,  the 
sighing  of  the  wind,  turn  to  a  favorite  air  of  music,  the  report  of  a 
gun,  and  so  on.”  * 

If  the  Egyptians  were  afflicted  with  hallucinationis  of  this 
nature  during  the  darkness  of  a  dense  and  awful  fog,  it  ra¬ 
tionally  explains  the  terrors  of  the  ninth  plague. 

THE  TENTH  PLAGUE. 

The  death  of  the  hrst-horn. — “  Meanwhile  on  a  sudden,  a 
severe  plague  fell  upon  that  corrupt  generation  which  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  such  numbers  of  them,  that  the  living  scarce  sufficed  to 
bury  the  dead.  Yet  those  that  survived  could  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  spiritual  death  which  their  sins  had  incurred,  either 
by  the  death  of  their  friends,  or  the  fear  of  their  own.”  In 
these  few  words  the  Venerable  Bede,  in  his  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  describes  a  pestilence  which  devastated  England.  It  is 
not  an  inapt  description  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  them  in  the  tenth  plague. 

According  to  the  views  here  propounded,  the  sixth  plague 
was  an  epidemic  of  pestis  min^,  or  plague  in  its  mildest 
form,  which  had  prevailed  during  the  winter  months  and  then 
had  rapidly  declined  with  the  setting  in  of  hot  weather.  Many 
had  been  affected  by  it,  including  the  king;  but,  as  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  low,  and  the  true  character  of  the  disease  not  per¬ 
ceived,  the  plague  made  no  deep  impression.  But  in  Egypt, 
as  in  other  countries,  the  mild  epidemic  of  one  year  is  often 

‘D’Escayrac  de  Lauture,  Memoire  sur  “le  ragle,”  ou  hallucina¬ 
tion  du  desert.  Also  Hirsch,  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathology, 
vol.  111.  p.  530. 
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followed  by  an  epidemic  the  next  year  of  plag^ie  in  its  most 
malignant  forms.  This  was  the  course  of  events  now. 

Weakenied  in  body  and  cowed  in  mind,  the  Egyptians  were 
not  so  well  able  to  resist  the  second  epidemic  as  they  were  the 
first,  for  not  only  had  the  disease  increased  in  virulency,  but 
during  the  interval  there  had  been  the  plagues  of  hail,  locusts, 
and  darkness,  bringing  in  their  train  the  evils  of  dearth,  the  de¬ 
filing  of  the  soil  with  the  dead  bodies  of  innumerable  locusts, 
obscuration  and  depression  of  mind,  in  short,  general  suffering 
in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  so  that  in  their  debilitated  state  they 
readily  fell  victims  to  the  contagion.  In  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  God  had  made  a  path  for  his  anger,  and  then  spared 
not  their  soul  from  death,  but  gave  their  life  over  to  the  pesti¬ 
lence. 

The  ordinary  form  of  bubonic  plague  (pestis  major)  is 
characterized  by  fever,  headache,  delirium,  or  stupor;  (in  the 
Justinian  epidemic  the  mind  was  first  attacked,  anxious  fears 
and  saddening  visions  seeming  to  overpower  the  reasoning  fac¬ 
ulties  ;)  large  and  painful  buboes  appear  on  different  parts  of 
the  body ;  the  face  is  flushed ;  the  eyes  red  and  turbid ;  the 
tongue  black,  dry,  and  fissured,  and  somletimes  paralyzed ;  the 
teeth  and  gums  covered  with  sordes.^  In  the  worst  cases,  dark 

^Evagrlus,  In  his  “Ecclesiastical  History”  (lib.  iv.  c.  xxvill.)  de¬ 
scribes  a  diphtheritic  or  tonsillar  form :  “  It  took  some  men  first  in 
the  head,  made  their  eyes  as  red  as  blood,  and  puffed  up  their 
cheeks ;  afterwards  it  fell  at  their  throte,  and  whomsoever  it  took,  it 
despatched  him  out  of  the  way.”  Attacking  a  famine-stricken  pop¬ 
ulation,  perhaps  this  is  the  fearful  plague  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Zechariah:  “Their  flesh  shall  consume  away  while  they  stand  on 
their  tongue  shall  consume  away  in  their  mouth.  .  .  .  And  so  shall 
their  feet,  and  their  eyes  shall  consume  away  in  their  sockets,  and 
be  the  plague  of  the  horse,  of  the  mule,  of  the  camel,  and  of  the  ass, 
and  of  all  the  beasts.  .  .  .And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  go  not  up,  and 
come  not,  upon  them  shall  be  the  plague.  .  .  .  This- shall  be  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  Egypt.” 
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petechia  spots,  pustules,  and  carbuncles  appear,  the  “  tokens  ” 
nientioned  by  historians.  This  form  is  only  indirectly  infec¬ 
tious,  and  while  very  fatal,  is  not  so  bad  as  the  septicaemic  and 
pneumonic  varieties. 

In  the  septicaemic  or  fulminant  form,  the  system  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  infection ;  he  is  struck 
down  suddenly,  and  dies  before  the  characteristic  signs  of  the 
disease  have  time  to  appear. 

In  the  very  fatal  pneumonic  variety,  directly  infectious  from 
man  to  man,  the  lungs  bear  the  brunt  of  the  infection,  and 
buboes  usually  are  absent.  (As  “  boils  ”  are  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  tenth  plague  as  they  are  with  the  sixth, 
this  pneumonic  form  was  possibly  the  most  common  in  the 
second  epidemic.)  It  begpns  with  a  chill  followed  by  nausea, 
dizziness,  pains  in  the  head  and  body,  and  fever ;  in  a  few  days 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  appear, — pain  in  the  chest,  rapid  and 
difficult  breathing,  incessant  cough,  dark  and  bloody  expector¬ 
ation,  all  combined  with  a  sickening  odor  from  both  body  and 
breath;  later  there  are  hemorrhages,  the  heart  and  respiration 
fail,  the  patient  dies.  This  was  the  “  Black  Death  ”  which 
swept  over  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  caused  the  death  of  25,000,000  people.  In 
confirmation  of  this  conjecture  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the 
tenth  plague,  is  the  fact  that  Eg\'pt  was  one  of  the  countries 
visited  by  the  Black  Death.  “  Here  also  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  was  predominant,  and  destroyed  quickly  and  infallibly 
with  burning  heat  and  expectoration  of  blood.  Here  too  the 
breath  of  the  sick  spread  a  deadly  contagion,  and  human  aid 
was  in  vain  as  it  was  fatal  to  those  who  approached  the  in¬ 
fected.”  ^ 

‘Degulgnes,  Histoire  g6n6rale  des  Huns,  etc.,  tom.  iv.  p.  22G; 
Hecker,  op.  cit. 
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This  was  the  last,  and  surely  the  most  dreadful,  in  the  series 
of  heavy  judgments  which  smote  the  Egyptians  before  they 
were  willing  to  liberate  the  Hebrews.  G>mmiencing  in  the 
winter,  it  lasted  until  the  following  spring  and  summer,  reach¬ 
ing  its  height  in  March  and  April,  just  about  the  time  when 
the  exodus  occurred.  As  the  weeks  passed,  and  it  increased  in 
virulency  and  contagious  power,  the  number  of  its  victims  cor¬ 
respondingly  increased.  The  mortality  may  be  estimated  bv 
that  of  subsequent  epidemics.  In  the  city  of  Cairo  alone,  when 
the  Black  Death  was  raging,  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  died  each  day.  In  1603  there  was  an  epidemic  of  plague 
in  Egypt  which  destroyed  at  least  one  million  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Who  can  picture  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  intensified 
as  these  were  by  the  famine  which  followed  the  plagues  of  hail 
and  locusts  ?  “  Encompassed  by  the  wilderness,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  natives  were  unable  to  escape;  they  died  in  heaps;  the 
Nile  valley  resembled  a  field  of  battle ;  each  village  became  a 
charnel  house ;  skeletons  sat  grinning  at  street  corners,  and  the 
winds  clattered  among  dead  men’s  bones.  A  few  survivors 
lingered  miserably  through  the  year,  browsing  on  the  thorny 
shrubs  of  the  desert,  or  sharing  with  the  vultures  their  horri¬ 
ble  repast.”  This  is  a  description  of  plague  in  the  most  re¬ 
mote  period  of  Egy’ptian  history,  but  it  may  give  some  idea  of 
its  ravages  at  the  time  of  the  exodus. 

During  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  there  came  a  week  when 
the  mortality  was  appallingly  great,  perhaps  one  particular 
night  ^  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  angel  of  the  pestilence  had  in- 

*  “  The  plague  was  so  violent  that  it  not  only  took  away  all  mean 
of  preparing  a  good  end,  but  in  a  fete  hours  In  Surat,  Daman,  and 
Thana,  carried  off  whole  cityfuls  of  people,  and  at  Ta’tha  in  Sind 
killed  80,000  souls”  (Gemelli  Carer!  In  Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol.  Iv. 
p.  191;  Simpson,  Treatise  on  Plague,  p.  45). 

Referring  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s  army,  a  modem 
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deed  passed  through  the  land,  and  smitten  every  Eg>'ptian 
household.  “  Suddenly,  visions  of  horrible  dreams  troubled 
them  sore,  and  terrors  came  upon  them  unlooked  for.  And 
one  thrown  here,  and  another  there  half-dead,  shewed  the 
cause  of  his  death.  And  a  lamentable  noise  was  carried 
abroad  for  children  that  were  bewailed.  The  master  and  the 
servant  were  punished  after  one  manner ;  and  like  as  the  king, 
so  suffered  the  common  person.  So  they  altogether  had  in¬ 
numerable  dead  with  one  kind  of  death ;  neither  were  the  living 
sufficient  to  bury  them;  for  in  one  moment,  the  noblest*off- 
spring  of  them  was  destroyed.”  The  whole  nation  was  in  a 
state  of  panic  and  woe.  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and 
all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Eg}pt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not 
one  dead.  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  Hebrews 

writer  makes  this  statement:  “Those  who  have  watched  the  swift 
march  of  pestilence  through  the  plains  of  India,  when  in  one  night 
thousands  are  sometimes  carried  off  l)y  cholera — who  have  seen  in¬ 
dividuals  drop  dead  within  an  hour  of  the  first  attack. — will  not  be 
disposed  to  cavil  at  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  either  in 
respect  of  the  multitude  or  the  rapidity  of  the  slaughter  of  a  single 
night.  At  a  time  when  profane  history  is  perfectly  trustworthy,  we 
learn  that  a  pestilence  carried  off  in  Rome  in  a  single  day  not  less 
'  th^u  ^n  thousand  people.  And  in  our  own  land  [England]  within 
two  years  of  i!ie  time  at  which  we  write,  a  pest,  scarcely  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  any  of  ancient  times — scarlet  fever — has  stricken 
down  thousands  of  its  feeble  victims  in  a  few  hours,  assuming  a 
magnitude  and  an  extent  which,  could  all  the  victims  of  one  day  be 
collected  together  in  a  mass,  would  appall  the  mind  of  the  sternest  ” 
(Cornhill  Magazine,  May,  1805). 

Defoe,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  has  the  following: 
“  Nay,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians,  who  has  since  published 
in  Latin  an  Account  of  those  Times,  and  of  his  Observations,  says 
that  in  one  Week  there  died  Twelve  Thousand  People,  and  that  par¬ 
ticularly  there  died  Four  Thousand  in  one  Night;  tho’  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  there  ever  was  any  such  partlailar  Night  so  remarkably 
fatal,  as  that  such  a  Number  died  in  it.” 
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to  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said,  We  be  all 
dead  men  (Ex.  xii.  33).  Like  the  god  in  the  Assyrian  legend 
of  Kutha,  Pharaoh  no  doubt  uttered  the  despairing  cry 
“  Verily  now,  atid  I,  what  have  I  left  to  reigpi  over?  I  am  a 
king  who  brings  not  peace  to  his  land,  a  prince  who  brings 
not  i)eaoe  to  his  hosts.  Why  have  I  established  only  corpses 
and  left  a  desert?  Terror  of  men:  with  night,  death,  and 
plagtie  I  have  cursed  it.” 

“  O  eloquent,  just  and  mightie  Death  !  whom  none  could  ad- 
visCj  thou  hast  j>erswaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 
done;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised.” 

Nothing  could  have  restrained  the  Egyptians  more  effect¬ 
ively  from  venting  their  anger  and  hatred  upon  the  Hebrews, 
and  allowing  them  to  depart  in  peace,  than  this  terrible  epi¬ 
demic  which  plunged  them'  into  the  depths  of  misery,  and  be¬ 
numbed  all  their  faculties  and  activities,  misery  which  the 
prayers  and  incantations  of  their  priests  were  unable  to  alle¬ 
viate,  so  that  all  felt  themselves  in  the  grasp  of  a  mighty 
Power,  whom  it  were  folly  to  resist.  When  the  Hebrews  had 
gone,  there  was  a  reaction.  “  What  is  this  we  have  done,  that 
we  have  let  Israel  go  from  serving  us?”  This  is  in  accord 
with  human  nature.  Following  the  deep  despair  felt  when  an 
epidemic  is  at  its  worst,  there  is  often  a  total  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing,  with  a  display  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
The  historic  verisimilitude  of  the  narrative  is  very  striking. 

There  are  certain  points  of  this  tenth  plague  which  require 
separate  consideration.  First,  as  to  the  meaning  of  “first¬ 
born.”  If  the  first-born  only  of  mem  and  animals  were  singled 
out  and  destroyed,  then  the  plague  is  inexplicable  on  natural 
grounds.  But  is  the  term  to  be  taken  quite  literally?  In  the 
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Bible  it  is  often  used  figuratively.  Thus  Christ  is  said  to  be 
“  the  first-born  of  every  creature,”  and  “  the  first-born  of  the 
dead.”  Isaiah  speaks  of  “  the  first-born  of  the  poor,”  i.e.,  the 
most  miserable  of  the  poor  (Isa.  xiv.  30).  In  the  book  of  Job, 
one  of  the  characters,  referring  to  the  doom  of  the  wicked, 
states  that  “calamity  shall  be  at  his  side;  it  shall  devour  the 
members  of  his  body,  yea,  the  first-born  of  death  shall  devour 
his  members”  (xviii.  13).  Here  “first-born  of  death”  re¬ 
fers  to  death’s  chief  instrument,  some  fatal  malady.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews-  mentions  the  “  church  of 
the  first-born,”  meaning  thereby  those  who  possessed  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  heavenly  citizenship.  The  whole  Israelitish  nation 
is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  “  the  first-born  of  God,”  i.e.,  objects 
of  his  special  favor.  In  Psalm  Ixxxix.  27  it  is  said,  “  I  will 
make  him  my  first-bom,”  meaning  that  David  would  be  put  in 
the  position  of  the  first-born.  In  Egyptian  literature,  we  come 
across  such  sentences  as :  “  Hail,  Ra,  thou  who  art  content, 
thy  heart  is  glad  by  reason  of  thy  beautiful  law  of  the  day; 
thou  comest  forth  at  the  east,  and  the  divine  first-born  beings 
who  are  in  thy  presence,  cry  out  with  gladness  unto  thee.”  In 
another  place,  the  Chancellor-in-chief,  Nu,  the  triumphant, 
saith,  “I  have  taken  my  seat  among  the  first-born  gods  of 
Nut.”  In  a  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Apocrypha,  those 
who  died  from  the  tenth  plague  were  said  to  be  “  the  noblest 
offspring  ”  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  light  of  this  usage,  the  term  “  first-born  ”  need  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  The  Psalmist  (Ixxviii.  50-51),  referring 
to  the  plagues  of  the  exodus,  says  that  God 

“  made  a  path  for  his  anger ; 

He  spared  not  their  soui  from  death, 

But  gave  their  life  over  to  the  pestilence ; 

And  smote  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt, 

The  chief  of  their  strength  in  the  tents  of  Ham.” 
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And  in  another  Psalm  (cv.  36)  it  is  said: — 

“  He  smote  all  the  flrst-bom  in  their  land, 

The  chief  of  all  their  strength.” 

In  the  first  passage  the  words  “  their  soul  ”  do  not  refer 
to  the  Egyptians  in  general,  nor  to  godless  Israelites,  but  to  the 
first-born  of  the  Egfyptians,  who  are  described  in  the  (doubt¬ 
less)  true  text  as  “  the  sons  that  they  delighted  in,”  ^  an  expla¬ 
nation  confirmed  by  the  parallelism  of  the  second  passage 
If  this  is  the  meaning  of  first-born,  the  chief  of  all  their 
strength,  it  harmonizes  very  well  with  the  age  statistics  of 
plague  epidemics.^  The  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  the 
death  of  the  first-born  of  animals :  the  best  and  strongest  suc¬ 
cumbed. 

*  Encyclopjedia  Biblica,  article  “Plague.” 

*When  the  plague  was  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  558,  “people of 
all  ages  perished  indiscriminately,  hut  especially  the  young  and  vig¬ 
orous  and  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  of  them  the  males  and  tte 
females  were  not  affected  so  much”  (Agathi®  Scholastici  HlstorU- 
rum).  (Simpson,  Treatise  on  Plague,  p.  12.) 

In  the  English  epidemic  of  1348,  “  it  was  the  young  and  strong  tint 
the  plague  chiefly  attacked.  The  old  and  feehle  it  commonly  spared" 
(Le  Baker  de  Swjmehroke).  (Quoted  in  Simpson’s  Treatise,  p.  21) 

'  In  an  epidemic  of  plague  in  1870  at  Ilillah,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Euphrates,  1,820  patients  died.  Of  these,  277  belonged  to  the  first 
decade  of  life ;  017  to  the  second ;  432  to  the  third ;  202  to  the  fourOi. 
Altogether  1,018,  out  of  a  total  of  1,820,  were  under  forty  years  of 
age,  and  of  these  nearly  000  (to  be  exact  804)  were  under  twenty. 

It  has  been  recently  suggested  that  the  visitation  of  plague  to  the 
town  of  Hamelin  in  1284  is  the  historic  fact  which  underlies  the  le¬ 
gend  of  “  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.”  After  destroying  the  rate 
which  swarmed  in  the  town,  the  plague  broke  out  among  the  people. 
Most  of  those  who  died  were  children.  On  their  way  to  burial,  the 
corpses  of  the  little  ones  were  home  along  the  Bungen-strasse,— 

“  Where  anyone  playing  on  i)ipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labor. 

Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern 
To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn,” — 
to  the  plague  pit  dug  in  the  mountain  side  without  the  city.  (Mack¬ 
intosh,  The  Lancet,  April  2,  1904,  p.  970.) 
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Another  moot  point  is  the  exemption  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  plague.  This  is  remarkable,  but  not  incredible.  As  al¬ 
ready  observed,  epidemics  of  plague  differ  immensely  and 
curiously  in  their  diffusive  power.  Of  places  apparently  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  in  free  communication  with  one  an¬ 
other,  one  is  repeatedly  infected,  the  other  never.  In  India 
there  are  two  villages  on  the  same  mountain,  with  the  same  as¬ 
pect,  scarcely  five  hundred  yards  ai>art,  of  which  at  every 
visitation  of  plag^ic*  oue  always  escaped,  the  other  always  suf¬ 
fered.* 

During  the  first  outbreak  of  plague  in  Canton  in  1894,  in 
which  80,000  out  of  the  1,600,000  inhabitants  died,  the  disease 
never  crossed  the  narrow  creek,  some  twenty  yards  wide, 
which  separated  plague-infected  houses  in  the  Chinese  town 
from  the  European  settlement  of  Shamien ;  neither  Europeans, 
nor  the  Chinese  servants  on  the  premises,  nor  the  rats,  in  the 
foreign  settlements,  were  affected. 

At  Poona,  in  India,  over  six  months  elapsed  before  the  dis¬ 
ease  established  itself  at  Kirkee,  which  was  in  daily  communi¬ 
cation  with  Poona  and  only  separated  by  a  river  spanned  by  a 
bridge.* 

Again,  long  ago  it  was  observed  in  Egypt,  that  Alexandria 
might  have  a  terrible  epidemic,  while  Cairo  entirely  escaped ; 
in  another  epidemic  the  converse  relation  might  obtain;  and 
this  in  spite  of  unchecked  communication.  “Almost  all  the 
authorities  agree  concerning  the  diffusion  of  the  plague  in 
Egypt,  that  lower  Eg^pt  has  always  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  disease ;  that  it  has  not  infrequently  extended  to  upper 
Egypt,  but  has  always  reached  its  limit  in  Assouan,  never  go¬ 
ing  higher  than  the  first  cataract,  and  never  entering  Nubia.”  ® 

*  Allbutt,  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  1.  p.  924. 

*The  Lancet,  June  29,  1907. 

•Hirsch,  Geogr.  and  Hist.  Pathol.,  vol.  1.  p.  506. 
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Alt  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  certain  cities  in  an  unaccount¬ 
able  manner  remained  quite  free.^ 

To  the  Hebrews,  who  referred  all  natural  and  historical  phe¬ 
nomena  immediately  to  God  as  first  and  universal  cause,  this 
exemption  was  proof  of  his  loving  protection,  and  perhaps  led 
the  Psalmist  (xci.  5-7)  to  say: — 

“Thou  Shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night, 

Nor  for  the  arrow  [plague]  that  flieth  by  day; 

For  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 

Nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side. 

And  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ; 

But  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.” 

Lastly,  reference  may  be  made  here  to  an  Egyptian  tradi¬ 
tion,  recorded  by  Josephus,  in  his  controversy  with  Apion. 
The  latter  alleged  that  after  the  exodus,  “  when  the  Jews  had 
travelled  a  six  days’  journey,  they  had  buboes  in  their  groins; 
and  that  on  this  account  it  was  that  they  rested  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  having  got  safely  to  that  country  which  is  now  called 
Judaea ;  that  then  they  preserved  the  language  of  the  Egyptians 
and  called  that  day  the  Sabbath,  for  that  malady  of  buboes  in 
their  groin  was  named  Sabbatosis  by  the  Egyptians.”  Jose¬ 
phus  in  his  reply,  after  pointing  out  that  the  words  sabbo 
and  “  Sabbath  ”  differ  widely  in  their  mteaning,  admits  that 
the  word  sabbo  denoted  among  the  Egyptians  the  malady 
of  a  bubo  in  the  gjoin.  Considering  the  wonderful  perpetuity 
of  tradition  in  the  East,  this  is  strong  evidence  that  bubonic 
plague  was  epidemic  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.  In  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  story  from  one  generation  to  another  through 
centuries,  national  pride  and  prejudice  made  the  Egyptians 
shift  the  disease  from  their  owm  ancestors,  and  intpute  it  to 
the  Hebrews.  Such  perversions  of  history  are  not  uncommon. 

*  Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Simpson,  Treatise  on 
Plague,  pp.  3C,  43. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  view  of  the  plagues  here  pre¬ 
sented  be  the  true  one,  then  they  were  nothing  more  than  the 
operations  of  nature,  indifferent  alike  to  the  evil  and  the  good, 
so  that  the  Egyptians  were  astray  in  regarding  them  as  indica¬ 
tions  of  God’s  displeasure,  and  the  Israelites  were  astray  iti 
thinking  they  were  signs  of  his  guardianship.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  in  the  Bible, 

“nature  with  its  ordered  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  laws  without 
which  natural  science  is  impossible,  the  uniformity,  the  coherence, 
the  intelligibility  of  nature  as  an  organised  whole, — everything  is 
subordinated  to  the  one  dominant  thought  of  the  omnipresence  of 
God,  and  his  care  for  the  creatures  he  has  made  in  his  likeness. 
...Those  observed  uniformities,  which  we,  in  our  realistic  way,  have 
come  to  think  of  as  somehow  controlling  nature,  are  elastic  and  pli¬ 
ant  under  his  hand.  The  moral  purpose  is  everywhere  supreme  over 
physical  order,  not  merely  as  if  it  were  a  higher  power  to  which  the 
physical  is  compelled  to  yield  unwilling  submission,  but  as  that  in 
which  the  physical  order  finds  its  own  raison  d’etre." 

Is  not  this  teaching  true  ? 

Suppose  we  take  the  lowest  view,  that  Moses  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  clever  man  who  arrived  in  Eg^pt  with  the  intention  of 
delivering  his  people  just  when  a  series  of  terrible  calamities 
was  about  to  fall  on  the  country,  and  that  as  each  calamity  fell, 
he  announced  at  once  that  it  was  a  judgment  of  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews ;  to  say  the  least,  the  concatenation  of  events  was  won¬ 
derful,  and  if  all  were  due  to  chance,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Providence  the  chance  did  guide.  This  was  the 
impression  made  upon  those  most  immediately  concerned.  The 
Hebrews  regarded  their  scatheless  deliverance  as  a  marvelous 
exhibition  of  God’s  protecting  care.  Was  it  possible  for  them 
to  think  otherwise  ?  Their  oppressors  abominated  them,  had 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  service,  had  tried  to  extermi¬ 
nate  them  as  a  nation  by  destroying  all  the  male  children ;  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Eg^’ptians  was  intensified  by  the  plag^ies 
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which  came  upon  them,  aggravated  as  these  were  by  the 
announcement  that  each  plague  was  sent  by  the  God  of  their 
captives.  The  dominant  race  when  greatly  exasperated  by 
those  in  its  power,  is  seldom  restrained  by  just  or  merciful 
considerations,  as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  abun¬ 
dantly  testifies ;  for  it  has  been  their  sad  destiny  to  be  hated  and 
oppressed  in  every  age  and  by  every  nation.  To  mention  but 
a  few  familiar  instances.  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  ex¬ 
iled  or  slaughtered  them.  A  Persian  king  readily  assents  to 
measures  for  the  extermination  of  those  in  his  kingdom, 
simply  because  “  their  laws  are  diverse  from  those  of  every 
people ;  neither  keep  they  the  king’s  laws ;  therefore  it  is  not 
for  the  king’s  profit  to  suffer  them  ”  (Esther  iii.  8).  At  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hundreds  of  thousands  were  exiled 
or  slain. 

These  things  were  done  under  the  shade  of  the  dry  tree  of 
heathenism,  but  under  the  green  tree  of  Christendom  the  Jews 
have  fared  little  better.  In  1253,  those  who  were  in  England, 
no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  constant  hardships  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  person  and  property,  begged  of  their 
own  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country;  in  1290  they 
were  driven  from  their  shores,  pursued  by  the  execrations  of 
an  infuriated  people.  In  France,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  their  history  is  a  series  of  successive  mas¬ 
sacres  and  banishments.  So  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Spain.  Of  special  interest,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of 
the  Plagues,  is  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death, 
they  were  everywhere  accused  of  the  most  hideous  crimes,  and 
were  murdered  and  burned  by  thousands.  “  In  short,  what¬ 
ever  deeds  fanaticism,  revenge  and  desperation,  in  fearful  com¬ 
bination  could  instigate  mankind  to  perform, — and  where  in 
such  cases  is  the  limit  ?  were  executed  in  the  year  1349  through- 
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out  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  with  impunity,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Jews  of  every  generation 
have  regarded  the  deliverance  of  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of 
the  excdus  as  an  unique  event,  wrought  by  the  mighty  hand 
and  outstretched  arm  of  their  God,  and  that  it  has  sustained 
them  in  the  course  of  their  long  and  troubled  history,  and 
kept  them  true  to  their  vocation  of  being  God’s  witnesses  and 
messengers  in  the  vast  work  of  redeeming  the  world?  In  the 
wake  of  their  prophets  and  psalmists,  they  never  weary  of 
dwelling  on  what  God  did  for  them  when'  they  were  a  child- 
people.  “  When  Israel  was  a  child  I,  the  Lord,  loved  him,  and 
out  of  Egypt  called  him  to  be  my  son.”  If  the  Jews  had  not 
been  sustained  by  such  memories,  if  in  their  despair  when  ca¬ 
lamities  fell  upori  them,  they  had  forsaken  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers  instead  of  recognizing  that  in  such  events  they  were 
being  trained  for  their  high  calling,  the  world’s  loss  would  have 
been  great  and  lasting,  perhaps  irreparable.  The  salvation  of 
the  world  has  been  of  the  Jews. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  greatly,  but  their  sufferings  were 
neither  meaningless  nor  fruitless.  The  plagues  actually  were 
manifestations  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  inasmuch  as  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  is  always  revealed  through  the  laws  of  nature  against 
whatever  is  evil  either  in  the  physical  or  in  the  moral  world, 
and  the  Egyptians  were  offenders  in  both.  The  worst  of  the 
plagues — the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  tenth,  perhaps  also  the  third 
and  the  fourth — sprang  from  insalubrious  conditions  of  the 
soil,  the  fihh  of  houses  and  streets,  and  from  the  neglect  of  the 
laws  of  personal  health.  The  misery  of  the  other  plagues  was 
deepened  by  superstitious  fears.  Therefore,  by  means  of  the 
plagues  the  Egyptians  were  being  taught,  and  through  them 
mankind,  the  laws  of  physiological  and  sanitary  righteousness, 
Vol.  LXV.  No.  260.  3 
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and  that  such  laws  are  bound  up  with  the  moral  law.  For  su¬ 
perstition  and  bigotry  hinder  the  perception  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  obstruct  their  enforcement.  In  India  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  efforts  of  the  British  government  to  extirpate  the 
plague  are  thwarted  in  every  direction  by  the  religious  beliefs 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  so  that  the  disease  is  pursuing  its 
course  almost  unchecked,  its  victims  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1907  numbering  over  one  million.  So  with  the  Egyptians. 
Their  mummification  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  the 
plague  did  much  to  spread  the  disease.^  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  and  other  epidemics,  when  the  plague  was  at  its  worst, 
thousands  died  whose  bodies  it  was  not  possible  to  embalm,  and 
for  whom  no  funeral  rites  were  performed.  This  helped  to 
break  the  strength  of  low  or  immature  religious  customs,  and 
prepared  men’s  minds  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  better 
ideas.  The  s'tern  teachings  of  nature  made  the  Egyptians  the 
pioneers  of  medicine  and  sanitation.  The  Papyrus  Ebers 
proves  that,  centuries  before  Hippocrates,  there  were  learned 
men  in  Egypt  who  could  make  intelligent  observations  of  dis¬ 
ease,  combine  complicated  prescriptions,  and  use  them  with 
judgment.  If  they  made  no  great  discoveries  in  medical  sci¬ 
ence,  at  least  their  errors  were  warnings  to  men,  and  their  ex¬ 
periences  the  raw  material  of  knowledge. 

Famine  and  i)estilence,  the  great  scourges  of  olden  time,  are 
now  felt  only,  or  principally,  in  the  countries  of  the  Easit,  where 
they  still  destroy  myriads  of  men,  women,  and  children.  In 
this  country  of  abundant  harvests,  with  constant  and  rapid 
*  Undertakers  and  those  who  lay  out  the  dead  are  apt  to  contract 
the  disease.  In  Hongkong  many  of  the  undertakers  perished,  and 
there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  Chinese  that  the  corpse  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  living  patient.  Attendance  at  funerals,  es¬ 
pecially  when  connected  with  feasting  or  ceremonial  rites,  is  often 
dangerous,  plague  afterwards  affecting  those  who  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  (Simpson’s  Treatise  on  Plague,  p.  213). 
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means  of  communication  with  other  countries,  there  is  no  fear 
of  famine.  With  the  strict  enforcement  of  sanitary  and  quar¬ 
antine  laws,  now  that  yellow  fever  has  been  conquered,  there 
is  little  danger  of  any  terrible  epidemic  sweeping  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  plenty  and  security,  i>erhaps  there 
is  a  tendency  to  forget  the  pit  whence  we  were  digged,  and  to 
forget  or  doubt  the  heavy  penalties  which  those  who  lived  be¬ 
fore  us  had  to  pay  for  their  ignorance  and  violation  of  the  laws 
of  health.  The  records  and  traditions  of  past  calamities  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  unless  clearly  proved  to  have  no  basis  of  his¬ 
toric  fact.  In  any  event,  it  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  an  an¬ 
nual  festival  or  other  celebration  by  a  whole  nation,  is  held  in 
memory  of  some  episode  that  really  took  place,  than  to  believe 
the  celebration  came  first  and  a  story  was  afterwards  concocted 
to  account  for  it.  A  learned  canon  writes  :  “  Even  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  critics  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  conjecture  that 
some  calamities  which  may  have  fallen  upon  Eg^pt  may  have 
been  transformed  into  the  so-called  plagues.  A  needless  sugges¬ 
tion.”  Why  needless,  as  if  the  matter  were  no  longer  open  to 
consideration?  As  bearing  on  the  credibility  of  narratives  of 
epidemics  in  ancient  times,  we  quote  from  the  letter  of  a  former 
canon  of  the  church,  the  poet  Petrarch,  canon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Parma,  who  was  an  actual  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  to  which 
he  alludes.  At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother,  in  words  which  might  fittingly  have  been  used  by  a 
contemporary  of  Moses :  “  Will  posterity  ever  believe  these 

things  when  we,  who  see,  can  scarcely  credit  them?  We 
should  think  we  were  dreaming  if  we  did  not  with  our  eyes, 
when  we  walk  abroad,  see  the  city  in  mourning  with  funerals, 
and  returning  to  our  home  find  it  empty,  and  thus  know  that 
what  we  lament  is  real.  Oh !  happy  i)eople  of  the  future,  who 
have  not  known  these  miseries,  and  perchance  will  class  our 
testimony  with  the  fables.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LINCOLN. 

BY  HONORABLE  J.  O.  CUNNINGHAM,  URBANA,  ILLINOIS. 

“  Hls  was  no  lofty  mountain-peak  of  mind, 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o’er  cloudy  bars, 

A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined. 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 

For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age. 

While  History  on  her  ample  page 
The  virtues  shall  enroll 

Of  that  paternal  soul!” — Richard  Henby  Stoddard. 

No  name  in  American  history  evokes  greater  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  not  only  among  Americans,  but  also  among  the 
people  of  all  civilized  lands,  than  does  that  of  the  name  of  our 
first  martyred  president. 

Great  events  and  sad  events  in  our  national  history  transpir¬ 
ing  since  he  ceased  to  live  and  act,  have  failed  to  dim  the  public 
interest  in  him.  ^More  than  this,  his  name  has  become  perma¬ 
nently  etched  upon  thei  World’s  scroll  of  fame  as  a  benefactor 
of  races  and  as  an  exponent  of  true  nobility  of  character.  No¬ 
toriety  has  given  to  others  an  evanescent  fame  which  fades 
with  half  a  generation,  but  it  is  a  lofty  character  and  person¬ 
ality  alone  which  wins  for  one  the  position  occupied  by  him  in 
history ! 

The  reasons  underlying  and  making  possible  this  condition' 
arc  not  solely  due  to  his  public  career  as  President  of  a  mighty 
nation  and  the  Emancipator  of  a  race  from  human  chatteldom, 
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but  rather  or  quite  materially  to  reasons  connected  with  his 
personality  as  a  man  and  member  of  society  before  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  presidential  chair.  This  period  of  his  life  distin¬ 
guishes  him  and  his  relations  to  history  over  the  great  majority 
of  men  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  themselves  above  the 
common  herd  of  humanity. 

It  was  during  this  i)eriod  of  his  life,  his  unofficial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  that  the  writer,  from  political  and  professional 
associations,  was  given  opportunities  for  a  somewhat  close 
acquaintance  with  and  study  of  the  man. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1809,  there  was  born  to 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  in  their 
primitive,  windowless,  cabin  home,  in  what  was  then  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky,  the  child  Abraham :  so  called  for  his  pa¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  whose  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  a  band 
of  marauding  Indians  a  few  years  prior  had  helped  to  paint  the 
“  dark  and  bloody  ”  soil  of  that  State. 

It  was  to  no  life  of  luxury  and  ease  that  this  child  of  the 
forest  was  born!  Fortunately  for  him  and  for  his  country, 
“  poor  white  ”  parentage  did  not  entail  poverty  in  mental  and 
moral  qualities;  nor  does  a  low  financial  condition  of  parent¬ 
age  necessarily  destine  the  subject  to  a  lowly  life.  American 
history  is  rich  in  instances  wherein  the  highest  offices  have 
been  filled  by  the  offspring  of  the  class  known  in  the  South  as 
“  poor  white  trash,”  who  have  transmitted,  unimpaired,  mental 
qualities  inherent  in  tlie  Scotch  and  British  ancestry  which  or¬ 
iginally  peopled  the  mountains  and  frontiers  of  that  section. 

Lincoln  was  bom  to  orphanage — for,  at  an  early  age,  he  lost 
his  mother  by  an  untimely  death ;  to  a  life  of  toil ;  to  a  heritage 
of  debt ;  to  a  youth  of  struggle  for  existence.  In  his  boyhood, 
no  partial  friend  made  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  easy  to 
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him  and  paved  the  way  to  collegiate  honors ;  no  ample  library 
at  his  home  or  town  afforded  him  the  means  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge  nor  for  mental  recreation ;  no  graded  school 
received  him  at  the  age  of  six  and  matriculated  him  in  college 
at  sixteen.  His  childhood,  that  usual  period  of  poetry,  was 
devoid  of  every  ease,  and  he  was  early  in  life  inured  to  toil  and 
privation.  His  school  of  science  was  only  the  open  book  of 
Nature  as  revealed  in  the  woods  and  hills  of  Kentucky  and 
Indiana.  His  only  helps  in  getting  on  in  the  world  were  his 
braw’ny  hands  and  his  stout  heart,  spurred  on  by  an  American 
boy’s  ambition.  He  wore  the  homespun  clothing  of  flax  and 
wool  wrought  by  the  loving  and  nimble  fingers  of  his  mother, 
and  he  early  exchanged  the  ease  of  infancy  for  the  labors  of 
the  fields  and  the  woods.  His  hours  of  recreation  were  taken 
from  those  of  repose,  and  his  hands  were  calloused  by  the  use 
of  the  axe  and  the  plow. 

While  stately  mansions  in  the  surroundings  of  cultured  re¬ 
finement  furnished  the  homes  of  such  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  presidency  as  the  Adamses,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Van 
Buren,  the  rude  forest  cabin  was  the  home  of  Lincoln  during 
his  childhood,  and  the  feeble  firelight  his  evening  cheer.  Even 
when  professional  success  had  made  life  for  him  easier,  it 
brought  with  it  none  of  the  habits  and  surroundings  of  luxury. 

His  story,  from  his  cabin  home  in  Kentucky  to  abundant 
professional  success  in  Illinois  and  finally  to  the  presidential 
mansion,  was  the  story  of  Garfield  and  of  McKinley  and  of 
many  another  youth  who,  if  not  reaching  presidential  honors 
and  worldly  renown,  has  by  well-directed  efforts  earned  fame 
in. other  directions,  and  has  taught  other  aspiring  youths  the 
possibilities  within  the  reach  of  the  helpless  but  ambitious  poor 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  bom  under  our  liberal  institu¬ 
tions. 
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Nature  made  Lincoln  a  nobleman  and  a  ruler  of  men:  a 
humble  and  obscure  birth  and  the  adverse  surroundings  of  his 
childhood  and  early  manhood  failed  to  stamp  out  the  impress ! 

The  numerous  and  well-written  histories  of  Mr.  Lincoln  tell 
the  story  of  his  life  from  the  cabin  to  the  White  House  from  a 
public  standpoint;  but  they  only  scantily  tell  of  his  life  upon 
the  eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois,  where,  from  the  year 
1836  to  1860,  at  the  first  as  a  briefless  barrister,  he  wooed  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  bar  and  in  politics,  at  the  beginning  with  but  a  poor 
equipment  of  legal  learning,  and  later  on  professional  success 
as  an  able  and  conscientious  lawyer.  Here  he  was  matured, 
and  that  character  which  so  makes  for  him  among  men  was 
strengthened.  Here  the  writer  first  met  him,  and  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  as  a  campaigner  in  the  political  contests  occurring 
there  once  in  two  years,  best  knew  him. 

The  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  unavoidable  conditions 
surrounding  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  newly  and 
sparsely  settled  countries,  will  need  be  told  that  to  reach  the 
present  condition  of  dignity  and  propriety  always  looked  for 
and  found  in  our  courts  of  justice  in  the  states  of  the  Middle 
West,  a  long  stride  has  been  made  and  primitive  conditions 
have  been  overcome. 

When  Jacob  Burnett  traveled  a  circuit  extending  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  George  Tod  held  all  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  courts  in  Northern  Ohio,  each  traveling  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  perhaps  a  retinue  of  lawyers  in  his  train,  from 
county  to  county,  spending  nights  ini  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
or  better,  if  so  fortunate,  in  some  friendly  cabin  along  the 
route,  and  dispensed  justice  in  some  log  court-house  from 
improvised  “  benches,”  a  day  or  so  at  each  county,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  condition  prevailed  from  that  now  seen  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritories,  where,  from  many  elegant  court-houses  and  with  a 
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uniform  formality,  the  same  laws  are  enforced  by  many  judges 
for  the  benefit  of  a  dense  and  wealthy  population. 

Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  Central  Illinois  during  a 
large  part  of  the  time  while  Lincoln  was  upon  the  circuit 
Judges  Samuel  H.  Treat  and  David  Davis,  his  successor,  for 
many  years  held  the  nisi  priiis  courts  in  the  fourteen  counties 
of  the  eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  which  territory  extended  from 
the  Illinois  River  on  the  west  to  the  Indiana  line  on  the  east, 
and  included  Springfield,  the  home  of  Lincoln. 

These  judges,  like  Judges  Burnett  and  Tod  in  Ohio,  in  turn 
traveled  their  circuit  on  horseback  or  in  rude  wagons,  with  the 
usual  retinue  of  lawyers  following,  of  whom,  and  at  least  semi¬ 
annually,  Lincoln  was  one  for  many  years  up  to  1860.  Urbana, 
the  residence  of  the  writer  during  many  of  these  years,  was  the 
seat  of  justice  for  Champaign  County,  and  there  Mr.  Lincoln, 
from  his  frequent  visits  as  a  lawyer,  was  well  known  to  all,  and 
his  presence  upon  the  streets  was  a  familiar  one.  This  was  the 
common  lot  of  all  lawyers  who  as  early  as  the  period  of  which 
this  is  written  wooed  success  in  the  profession,  except  in  the 
counties  more  densely  inhabited.  Hard  fare,  small  fees,  and 
little  of  reputation  among  a  limited  clientage  were  in  most 
cases  the  first-fruits  of  this  life. 

This  long-continued  association  between  the  two  chief  char¬ 
acters  above  alluded  to — Judge  Davis  and  Mr.  Lincoln — con¬ 
tinued  for  half  a  lifetime  as  lawyers  traveling  the  circuit  to¬ 
gether,  or  as  judge  and  practising  lawyer  when  one  had  been 
elevated  to  the  bench,  and  begat,  as  was  natural  where  mutual 
confidence  exists  as  in  that  case,  a  most  intimate  and  close 
friendship  between  them,  which  continued  unabated  to  the 
last.^ 

*  Sinjrularly  enough,  it  was  Judge  Davis,  the  bosom  friend  and 
companion  of  the  War  President,  whom  he,  at  the  first  opportunity 
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This  life  upon  the  circuit  as  a  lawyer,  varied  by  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  biennial  political  contests,  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered  when  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  brought  him  con¬ 
stantly  into  close  contact  with  the  common  people  as  suitors, 
witnesses,  jurors,  as  well  as  with  the  cabin  dwellers  along  the 
traveled  roads  and  traces  leading  from  county-seat  to  county- 
seat.  They  were  largely  of  the  same  classes  of  people  among 
whom  he  had  been  born  and  with  whom  he  had  dwelt  in  In¬ 
diana  and  at  New  Salem.  These  associations  tended  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  him  a  love  for  plain  language,  plain  people,  and  plain 
living,  including  a  homely  style  of  expressing  himself  in  con¬ 
versation,  upon  the  rcstrum,  before  juries,  and  in  putting  his 
thoughts  upon  paper,  now  so  much  admired  by  even  critics, 
who  have  made  a  study  of  his  speeches  and  papers.  Under  the 
changed  conditions  of  his  later  life,  he  never  seemed  to  seek  to 
throw  off  those  early  habits  of  living,  thinking,  and  speaking, 
further  than  to  remedy  the  defects  in  pronunciation  and  gram¬ 
mar;  for  his  language,  as  it  is  remembered  and  as  it  has  been 
preserved  to  us  in  his  speeches,  is  as  correct  in  diction  as  it  is 
homely  in  style,  and  free  from  pedantry  and  excessive  use  of 
words. 

In  court  Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  genial  and  courteous, 
never  quarreling  with  either  the  court  or  with  his  brother  law- 
)ers.  Kis  arguments  to  juries  were  plain  talks,  becoming  em.- 
phatic  as  the  occasion  required.  The  writer  served  upon  a  jury 

after  he  had  attained  the  high  office,  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Fed¬ 
eral  bench,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  President,  when  all  heads 
and  hearts  were  well  cooled,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Milligan 
case,  imprisoned  by  a  military  court  for  alleged  disloyalty,  an¬ 
nounced  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that  high  court  in  condemnation 
of  the  assumption  of  the  power  by  the  President  and  military  courts 
to  imprison  Northern  men  for  alleged  disloyalty,  w’here  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courts  of  the  country  were  \inimpeded  in  the  exercise  of  an 
unquestioned  jurisdiction  for  the  punishment  of  such  offenders. 
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but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  Lincoln  was  the  attorney  for  one 
of  the  parties,  and  his  methods  were  carefully  observed  and 
noted.  One  telling  peculiarity  of  his,  in  entering  upon  an  ar¬ 
gument  of  this  kind,  was  to  begin  by  conceding  to  his  adver¬ 
sary  every  point  in  the  case  contended  for  by  him  which  was 
not  in  his  estimation  material  and  vital,  or  which  might  safely 
be  granted,  thus  at  once  disposing  of  irrelevant  points  and 
giving  the  impression  of  fairness  to  his  opponent.  This  done, 
but  no  more,  his  manner  changed;  and,  with  the  expression 
“  But,”  he  would  very  simply  and  plainly  point  out  to  his  jury, 
who  by  this  time  he  had  well  won  to  him,  the  real  and  vital 
points  upon  which  the  case  must  turn,  and  would  apply  the 
evidence  in  the  case  so  as  to  show  that  the  only  conclusion 
possible  for  the  jury  must  sustain  his  client’s  case.  If  the  evi¬ 
dence  failed  to  make  this  course  of  argument  possible,  and 
showed  the  right  and  law  to  be  with  his  opponent,  Lincoln  was 
disarmed,  for  the  art  of  dissimulation  was  to  him  unknown. 

That  he  never  took  cases  lacking  merit,  and  in  fact  tried  his 
client’s  case  and  rendered  judgpnent  before  accepting  it,  dis¬ 
carding  all  cases  not  absolutely  meritorious,  as  some  writers 
have  claimed,  is  a  fiction  of  the  imagination  of  these  biogra¬ 
phers.  Like  other  lawyers,  he  desired  the  strong  side  of  the 
case,  but  he  recognized  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  candid  client 
or  accused  person  to  a  fair  trial,  and  to  have  his  case  honestly 
presented  to  the  court  and  jury  to  the  best  advantage,  with  all 
the  presumptions  of  the  law  in  his  favor.  This  is  a  course  al¬ 
ways  possible  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  most  exacting  pro¬ 
priety. 

Some  commentators  u]X)n  the  life  and  associations  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  have  with  much  minuteness,  and  as  much  error,  left  it 
to  be  understood  that  in  his  intercourse  with  his  associates  the 
lowest  familiarity  on  the  part  of  his  companions  was  exercised 
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and  tolerated,  in  that  he  was  constantly  addressed  and  referred 
to  in  his  presence  by  the  name  of  “Abe.”  Nothing  could  be 
said  upon  this  phase  of  his  life  which  would  be  more  errone¬ 
ous.  He  was  generally  addressed  by  those  approaching  his  age 
by  the  name  of  “  Lincoln,”  only ;  while  we  of  the  younger  men 
who  were  occasionally  with  him  always  addressed  him  as  “  Mr. 
Lincoln,”  with  the  proper  deference.  It  is  probable  that  with 
his  more  intimate  friends  of  New  Salem  and  Springfield,  the 
familiar  nickname  may  have  been  made  use  of ;  but  what  these 
pages  profess  to  tell  is  of  his  life  upon  the  circuit  and  upon  the 
stump.  It  is  certain  that  irr  the  descriptions  of  his  great  de¬ 
bates  with  Judge  Douglas,  who  had  known  him  before  then 
many  years  and  intimately,  no  justification  is  found  for  the 
claim  made  in  favor  of  this  low  familiarity  on  the  part  of  his 
associates. 

Some  instances  of  the  demeanor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  falling  un¬ 
der  the  observation  of  the  writer  will  well  illustrate  how  nat¬ 
urally,  and  at  all  times  and  without  seeming  thought  or  effort, 
he  met  the  people  upon  the  same  level  uponi  which  he  and  they 
had  been  bred,  may  not  be  out  of  point. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  now  celebrated  Bloomington  Con¬ 
vention,  held  at  Bloomington,  on  May  29,  1856,  it  having  been 
the  first  state  gathering  of  the  elements  which,  when  united, 
formed  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln  w'as  in 
attendance  upon  the  Circuit  Court  at  Danville,  in  Eastern  Illi¬ 
nois,  but  with  the  determination  to  attend  this  call  and  with  an 
intense  desire  that  the  convention  should  not  be  a  failure  for 
the  want  of  numbers.  The  week  previous  he  had  attended  the 
same  Court  at  Urbana,  Judge  David  Davis  presiding  at  both. 
He  had  talked  the  matter  of  the  coming  convention  with  polit¬ 
ical  friends  in  both  counties ;  and  on  that  day,  with  quite  a  fol- 
bwing  from  both  Vermilion!  and  Champaign  counties,  mostly 
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of  young  men  and  sympathizers,  of  whom  the  writer  was  one 
was  upon  his  way  to  Bloomington.  His  route  led  the  company 
by  the  Wabash  Railroad  to  Decatur,  and  thence,  by  the  Illin(^ 
Central  Railroad,  to  Bloomington.  We  arrived  at  Decatur 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  but  too  late  for  a  train  to 
our  destination  that  day,  making  a  stay  there  over  night  neces¬ 
sary.  The  afternoon  and  evening  were  to  be  disposed  of  in 
some  way;  and,  as  was  his  custom  when  leisure  permitted, 
he  said  to  our  crowd,  “  Boys,  let  us  go  to  the  woods.”  This 
was  assented  to,  and,  led  by  him,  we  went  down  to  the  timber 
belt  then  skirting  the  Sangamon  River,  half  a  mile  away. 
There  we  arrived,  and  were  soon  seated  upon  the  body  of  a 
fallen  tree,  lying  near  the  road  in  a  thicket  of  brush.  For 
some  hours  in  the  shade  and  suitably  situated  for  recreation, 
we  remained  in  conversation,  mostly  upon  the  topic  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all,  the  coming  convention  and  its  results ;  but 
also  listening  to  Lincoln’s  stories  and  quaint  expressions.  His 
manner  with  his  young  followers  that  long  afternoon  was  as 
intimate  and  informal  as  if  he  had  again  met  there  the  young 
men  and  boys  of  New  Salem,  and  was  again  entertaining  them 
with  his  drolleries.  The  occasion  was  one  in  which  he  exhib¬ 
ited  what  some  one  has  called  his  “  grand  ungainliness.”  His 
interest  in  the  coming  convention  and  its  outcome  occupied 
most  of  his  attention,  and  seemed  to  be  upon  his  mind,  but 
other  and  familiar  topics  were  talked. 

The  next  day  at  the  convention,  to  which  further  reference 
is  hereafter  made,  which  proved  one  of  great  interest  and  was 
in  fact  an  important  epoch  in  the  state  history,  he  met  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  the  old  Whig  party,  with  whom  he  had  in  the  past 
years  always  gone  down  to  defeat,  politically ;  as  well  as  many 
prominent  Democrats,  who  were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
Judge  Douglas’s  leadership;  also  men  of  the  former  Ainti- 
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slavery  party,  a  mass  of  men  as  yet  disunited  and  in  a  measure 
discordant,  except  upon  the  one  idea  of  opposition  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  made  possible  by  the  late 
legislation  in  Congress,  for  which  they  held  Douglas  responsi¬ 
ble. 

In  this  gathering,  Lincoln,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  showed  his  great  qualities  of  leadership.  It  was  not  the 
leadership  of  the  mere  politician,  but  that  generalship  which  at 
once  takes  into  consideration  the  end  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future,  the  material  available,  and  the  immediate  and  remote 
obstacles  to  be  overcome-  The  odds  and  ends  of  the  old  par¬ 
ties  not  in  sympathy  with  Douglas  were  at  hand  and  available 
if  fusion  was  possible.  In  the  way  of  a  complete  union  were 
certain  old  issues  of  the  old  parties,  now  latent  to  a  hopeful 
extent,  and  the  intense  horror  of  the  conservative  element  of  the 
epithet  abolitionist!  But  Douglas  had  in  a  manner  helped  in 
this,  for  he  had  long  since,  and  in  every  speech  made  by  him, 
called  them  all  ‘‘Black  Rdpuhlicans,”  the  sting  of  which  had 
in  two  years  partly  worn  off.  The  work  of  fusion  was  well 
accomplished  by  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fact  that  they  were  one  upon  the  only  issue  which 
would  divide  parties  at  the  coming  national  election ;  and  an 
acceptable  declaration  of  principles  was  agreed  upon.  A  ticket 
drawn  from  all  elements  represented,  headed  by  Colonel 
William  H.  Bissell  for  Governor,  was  put  before  the  j>eople. 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  made  head  of  the  electoral  ticket,  and 
really  led  the  party  to  a  triumphant  success  so  far  as  the  state 
ticket  was  concerned,  though  Mr.  Buchanan  carried  the  elec¬ 
toral  election.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  historv  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  when  a  Governor  was  elected  not  of  the  party 
of  Judge  Douglas. 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  Lincoln  of  May  28, 
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on  the  train  en  route  to  Bloomington  and  upon  the  log  in  the 
Sangamon  woods,  in  company  with  his  young  partisan  follow 
ers,— plebeian  in  demeanor,  gay,  story-telling,  and  common  in 
every  respect, — and  the  Lincoln  in  his  appearance  and  actions 
before  the  convention,  the  moving  spirit  in  a  mass  of  unorgan- 
ized  but  zealous  men  whom  it  was  desirable  to  unite  in  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose  in  behalf  of  a  great  moveiruent  of  the  nation  for 
humanity,  was  a  revelation  of  his  true  character  and  power! 
There,  by  his  mastery  of  the  situation,  and  his  moving  elo¬ 
quence,  he  made  himself  a  state  leader,  as  he  became  six  vears 
thereafter  a  national  leader !  In  the  former  attitude  he  was  a 
boy  among  boys,  his  equals  there  I  In  the  latter  he  was  a  leader 
of  leaders  among  men  in  a  great  and  untried  contest,  in  whidi 
he  successfully  mobilized  discordant  elements  into  a  united 
party  and  led  the  men  forth  harmonious  and  to  conquest! 

Here  for  the  first  time,  it  is  claimed,  Mr.  Lincoln  exhiWted 
the  qualities  of  leadership  which  during  the  great  Rebellion  he 
proved  himself  to  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  Those  only 
who  know  the  wide  breach  which  before  1856  separated  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats  of  Illinois  from  the  Anti-slavery  party, 
which  had  no  existence  in  that  State  save  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  and  were  universally  known  by  the  offensive  epithet  of 
“  abolitionists,”  can  understand  the  real  difficulties  of  the  task 
undertaken  and  accomplished  at  Bloomington.  That  0.  R 
Browning,  John  M.  Palmer,  John  Wentworth,  and  Archibald 
Williams,  representative  men  of  the  old  parties,  should  affiliate 
and  co-labor  in  a  political  campaign  with  Owen  Lovejoy,  Pres¬ 
ident  Blanchard,  and  Ichabod  Codding,  upon  a  well-defined 
platform  of  principles,  based  upon  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  moral  aspects 
of  that  institution  where  it  had  legal  existence,  as  well  as  the 
debatable  questions  in  economics  which  before  then  had 
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always  divided  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  was  the 
anomaly  and  wonder  of  the  day !  It  is  no  less  so  at  this  time, 
with  those  who  survive  and  understand  the  then  situation !  The 
men  who  constituted  that  convention  having  mostly  passed 
away,  it  is  now  recognized  that  to  the  initiative  genius  and 
generalship  of  Lincoln  was  it  all  due.  The  conclusion  is  the 
correct  one. 

In  October,  1858,  and  during  the  contest  between  himself 
and  Judge  Douglas,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  an  appointment  to  speak 
at  the  Fair  Ground  at  Urbana.  He  came  to  the  grounds  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  delegation  of  citizens,  in  wagons  and  upon 
horseback,  which  had  met  him  at  the  railroad  station.  His 
friends  among  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  tables  where  the  inev¬ 
itable  barbecue  of  all  political  gatherings  of  that  day  was  to 
be  served  to  the  people  at  the  noon  hour,  had  prepared  for  him 
and  for  his  immediate  attendants  a  place  at  the  head  of  the 
tables,  where  the  best  of  tlie  feast  had  been  placed  for  his  use. 
He  was  met  at  the  gate  and  escorted  to  the  place  prepared  for 
him  at  the  head  of  the  tables,  and  was  seated  and  engaged  in 
disposing  of  his  dinner,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  an  old  woman 
standing  not  far  away  and  looking  intently  at  him.  He 
at  once,  recognizing  the  woman,  asked  her,  “Why,  Gran¬ 
ny,”  a  name  by  which  he  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
calling  her,  “  have  you  no  place  to  eat  your  dinner  ?”  He  had 
known  her  as  a  waiter  and  helper  about  the  hotel  where  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  stopping.  The  woman  answered  him  that 
she  did  not  want  dinner,  “  Just  wanted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lin- 
cola”  He  would  not  have  it  so,  but  said,  “You  must  have  a 
place,  here;  come  and  take  my  place.”  This  the  old  lady  per¬ 
sistently  refused,  until  he  arose  and  made  her  take  his  seat  at 
the  table  while  he,  with  his  turkey  leg,  and  bread  and  butter, 
sat  down  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  near-by  tree,  and 
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there  finished  his  luncheon.  This  done,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
speakers’  stand  before  a  large  audience,  where  Judge  Douglas 
had  the  day  before  spoken,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  his 
trenchant  and  plain  manner,  which  all  could  understand,  ex¬ 
posed  the  fallacies  of  “  Squatter  Sovereignty,”  under  the  Dred 
Scott  decision. 

Some  censorious  critic  may  draw  satisfaction  in  saying  that 
the  event  of  giving  his  seat  to  this  humble  woman  was  a  piece 
of  “  acting,”  for  effect.  Not  so.  In  his  feelings  towards  his 
fellow-creatures,  Lincoln  knew  no  such  thing  as  caste.  His 
chivalrous  feelings  towards  woman  did  the  rest ! 

Some  years  since,  as  the  writer  was  passing  the  residence  of 
a  neighbor,  an  elderly  lady  of  Urbana,  an  old  resident  there, 
who  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  one  known  to  him  as 
an  emigrant  from  one  of  the  Southern  States,  he  found  her  in 
the  garden  upon  her  knees,  gathering  herbs  for  a  mess  of 
“  greens.”  A  familiar  salutation  as  to  her  occupation  caused 
her  to  look  up  from  under  her  suni-bonnet  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “I  was  just  thinking  of  Lincoln.  Once  he  came  along 
when  I  was  gathering  greens  in  the  spring,  back  in  the  fifties, 
as  I  am  now,  and  said  to  me,  ‘  That’s  right,  Mrs.  K.,  get  plenty 
of  greens,  and  I  will  come  and  take  dinner  with  you.’  ”  She 
further  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  noon  hour,  did  come  and 
take  dinner  with  her  family,  and  said  she,  “And  you  ought  to 
have  seen  him  eat  the  greens  and  bacon!” 

These  incidents  are  narrated  to  illustrate  the  habitual  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  thoughts  and  character  of  the  man.  He  never 
sought  to  cast  behind  him,  as  something  to  be  discarded  and 
forgotten  with  its  associations,  that  life  to  which  he  was  born 
and  reared.  It  and  his  surroundings  in  his  childhood  and 
young  manhood,  as  he  well  knew,  had  for  him  no  lessons  in 
jurisprudence  or  statecraft,  and  served  no  purpose,  other  than 
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to  minister  to  his  democratic  and  agrarian  instincts  and  tastes. 

As  a  lawyer  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  upon  the  circuit,  he 
associated  with  such  brilliant  minds  as  Judges  Treat  and  Da¬ 
vis,  Leonard  Sw'ett,  Usher  F.  Linder,  O.  B.  Ficklin,  E.  D. 
Baker,  O.  L.  Davis,  and  William  D.  Somers,  some  of  whom 
reached  high  positions  in  political  and  professional  life,  all  of 
whom  were  deep  students  of  legal  and  classical  literature, 
which  encouraged  in  him  the  cultivation  of  the  logical  and 
measured  style  of  language  used  by  hirrt  in  conversation,  in  hvs 
addresses,  and  in  his  published  papers.  His  style  of  expression 
the  ablest  critics  have  deferred  to  as  faultless. 

As  above  briefly  pictured,  with  the  exception  of  three  terms 
as  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of  Illinois  and  one  term 
as  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln 
spent  his  life  up  to  and  until  the  year  1854,  when  he  had  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  forty-five.  This  date,  so  pivotal  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  was  in  his  iife  no  less  important.  At  this  time 
Senator  Douglas,  an  early  and  successful  opponent,  by  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  misfit  doctrine  of  “  Squatter  Sovereignty,”  fur¬ 
nished  the  opportunity  for  the  passing  of  Lincoln  from  a  medi¬ 
ocre  life  to  the  eminence  which  the  world  recognizes. 

The  logical  effect  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  that 
year  became  a  law,  was  not  only  to  organize  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory  into  inchoate  states  of  the  Federal  family,  but  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  unannounced  “  Dred  Scott  ”  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  In  appearance  and  according  to  the  explanation 
of  Douglas,  it  was  a  kind  of  local  option,  as  applied  to  human 
slavery.  It  in  effect  said.  Let  each  territory  and  state  deter¬ 
mine  for  itself  whether  or  not  it  will  enslave  and  make  chattels 
of  one  part  of  its  inhabitants,  who  must  spend  their  lives  and 
devote  their  offspring  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominating  class. 
It  had  in  its  favor  a  corruption  of  the  principle  uppermost  in 
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the  American  mind,  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people 
and  that  a  majority  of  that  people  must  control ;  but  it  fatally 
ignored  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  failed  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  majority  within  the  bounds  of  human  freedom  and  equal 
rights.  Whenever  local  option  attempts  to  set  up  a  system 
which  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  morality,  and  fosters  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  immorality;  or  when  it  interferes  with  the  right  of 
every  man  to  “  eat  the  bread  his  own  hands  have  earned,”  it 
becomes  subversive  of  the  ends  of  human  government.  This 
in  effect  the  new  discovery  did.  The  wrong  could  be  read  b^ 
tween  the  lines  of  that  law,  and  so  was  read  by  Lincoln  while 
‘‘  on  the  circuit.”  Kis  incisive  intellect  saw  the  vulnerable 
point  in  the  coat  of  mail  with  which  Douglas  had  clothed  him¬ 
self,  and,  like  Goliath  of  old,  had  walked  forth  upon  the  plains 
of  Illinois,  and  with  words  of  defiance  challenged  the  hosts  of 
abolitionism  to  battle.  Lincoln  was  the  unknown  David  of  that 
day.  To  the  challenge  of  the  “  Little  Giant,”  “  Choose  you  a 
man  for  you,  and  let  him  come  down  to  me,”  he  came  forth, 
and,  laying  aside  the  armor  and  political  toggery  of  Whiggery 
with  which  his  old  associates  would  have  encumbered  him,  he 
“  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,” — the  simple 
life,  human  rights,  truth,  consistency,  and  plain  talk, — and,  go¬ 
ing  forth  with  the  sling  of  his  unclouded  intellect,  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  boastful  giant. 

The  Philistine  chieftain  “  disdained  ”  the  champion  of  the 
army  of  right.  No  less  than  this  did  Judge  Douglas  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  when  in  effect  he  said  to  him,  “Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou 
contest  to  me  with  staves  ?”  When  Douglas  at  Galesburg,  an 
anti-slavery  town,  threatened,  when  he  had  led  Lincoln  down 
into  Egypt,  to  warp  him  to  destruction,  he,  no  less  than  the 
Philistine,  in  effect  said  to  his  humble  adversary,  “  Come  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field !” 
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The  scriptural  parallel  may  be  further  invoked,  for  Lincoln, 
in  reply  to  Douglas’s  boastful  demeanor,  in  effect  said,  “  Thou 
comest  to  me  with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  : 
but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied !” 

The  termination  of  both  contests  above  referred  to  was  sim¬ 
ilar!  Truth,  though  championed  by  humble  agents,  will  al¬ 
ways  prevail  1 

Recurring  to  the  date,  1854.  Lincoln  first  attacked  Doug¬ 
las’s  new  discovery  in  a  speech  at  Springfield,  delivered  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  the  next  day  after  one  by  Douglas  at  the  state  house. 
This  was  followed  by  another  at  Peoria  on  October  16,  and  on 
October  24  at  Urbana.  To  the  latter  the  writer  for  the  first 
time  listened  to  a  political  address  from  Mr.  Lincoln.  This 
speech  was  in  fact  the  third  in  which  he  had  purposely  attacked 
the  aggressiveness  of  slavery,  and  indirectly  at  least  the  insti¬ 
tution  itself.  The  writer,  then  fresh  from  the  influences  and 
radicalism  of  a  childhood  training  in  Northern  Ohio,  and 
Oberlin,  was  impatient  at  the  reserve  with  which  the  speaker 
handled  the  slavery  question,  he  scarcely  alluding  to  its  moral 
phases ;  but,  basing  his  objections  to  the  then  late  legislation  in 
Congress,  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  territory  affected  by  it  sla¬ 
very  had  once  and  for  a  consideration  been  excluded  and  it 
solemnly  dedicated  to  freedom,  he  igrjored  all  moral  questions. 
He  there  exhibited  none  of  the  freedom  of  criticism  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  nation  which  characterized 
his  later  utterances  in  1856  and  1858.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  afterwards  obvious.  He  was  then  addressing,  not  an  au¬ 
dience  of  Ohio  radicals,  but  one,  as  he  well  knew,  made  up 
mostly  of  men  who  had  never  listened  to  an  anti-slaver)'  ad¬ 
dress,  and  who  were  alarmed  at  the  name  of  abolitionist,  being 
mostly  immigrants  from  slaveholding  states.  Largely  they 
were  the  old  Whig  friends  and  adherents  of  Lincoln,  whom  he 
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was  seeking  to  win  as  allies  against  this  new,  and  by  its  plausi¬ 
bility  misleading,  doctrine.  To  have  dealt  with  the  slavery 
question  then  as  he  did  four  years  thereafter,  when  engaged  in 
the  contest  with  his  adversary,  would  have  been  at  once  to 
drive  from  him  these  old  friends  of  his  to  the  Douglas  stand¬ 
ard.  He  well  knew  the  situation  and  its  dangers  at  that  period. 

From  what  has  been  learned  of  the  actual  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  indicated  by  some  of  his  earlier  and  unguarded  ex¬ 
pressions,  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  before  then,  his  real 
convictions  upon  the  moral  phases  of  the  slavery  question  un¬ 
derwent  no  changes  from  the  episode  in  political  affairs  which 
called  him  forth  in  1854.  He  long  before  then  saw  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  wrongs  against  humanity  permitted  by  it,  but  was 
restrained  from  giving  utterance  to  his  convictions. 

At  the  Bloomington  convention  of  May  29,  1856,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  he  spoke  under  the  same  guarded  limitations  as  at 
Urbana,  in  1854.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  full  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  convictions.  There  too  he  had  before  him  an  ag¬ 
gregation  of  former  Democrats  and  Whigs  who  as  yet  held  but 
one  sentiment  in  common,  that  of  opposition  to  the  legislation 
promoted  by  Senator  Douglas,  whom  he  hoped,  by  wise  manip¬ 
ulation,  to  unite  in  an  effective  opposition.  With  them  was  also 
another  element,  the  anti-slavery  men  from  the  northern  counr 
ties,  of  the  Love  joy  and  Codding  variety,  willing  and  anxious 
for  a  coalition  with  the  former,  but  whose  radicalism  was  to 
the  others  as  a  red  flag  held  before  a  wild  bull !  The  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  bred  to  a  dislike  for  each  other,  were  united  in 
a  dislike  for  the  anti-slavery  men  which  amounted  in  some 
cases  to  abhorrence !  Lincoln  was  the  last  speaker  of  the  day, 
Whigs,  Democrats  and  Free-soilers  having  in  turn  had  their 
innings.  The  then  anarchy  prevailing  in  Kansas,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  fruit  of  the  legislation  complained  of,  was  most  largely 
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the  theme  for  all  speakers  who  preceded  him.  Fresh  news 
that  day  received  of  the  most  exciting  and  aggravating  char¬ 
acter,  together  wnth  the  actual  presence  at  the  convention,  as 
speakers,  of  the  expelled  Governor  Reeder  and  other  exiles 
from  that  territor\’,  gave  to  all  speakers  a  text  from  which  to 
enlarge,  and  the  topic  had  well  been  worked  over,  all  alike  con¬ 
demning  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  its  dealings  with 
the  vexed  question,  the  intensity  in  the  case  of  each  speaker 
depending  upon  the  fact  of  his  former  party  affiliations.  Con¬ 
servative  men  only  counseled  abiding  by  law  methods,  while 
those  more  radical  even  justified  a  resort  to  extreme  measures, 
in  which  Sharpe’s  rifles  were  recommended. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  a  platform  and  of 
candidates,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  until  then  been  busy  in  the 
committees,  was  called  to  the  platform,  and  was  indeed  needed 
in  order  that  the  excitement,  then  at  the  fever  heat,  be  allayed. 
With  a  coolness  that  contrasted  with  that  of  the  convention, 
he  began  his  address  with  a  mild  but  well-understood  rebuke 
of  the  counseled  force  of  previous  speakers,  telling  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  “  Wait  until  November,  and  then  to  shoot  paper  bal¬ 
lots  at  them.”  Having  administered  an  effective  sedative  to 
his  audience,  he  entered  upon  a  most  logical  and  convincing 
arraignment  of  Senator  Douglas  and  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  for  the  condition  approaching  war  between  the  sec¬ 
tions  then  prevailing  in  Kansas,  quite  suggestive  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  national  climax.  He  compared  the  then  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  country  with  that  which  preceded  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1854,  and  charged  the  unfortunate  change,  which  then 
threatened  consequences  so  direful,  to  the  ambitions  of  Doug¬ 
las  !  Particularly  did  he  deplore  what  the  South  even  then 
threatened,  disunion  of  the  States,  and  in  the  severest  terms 
denounced  the  growing  sentiment  looking  to  that  condition  of 
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national  affairs  which  five  years  thereafter  became  effective! 

His  arguments  left  for  his  hearers  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  a  working  union  of  all  parties  oppPsed  to  Douglas  and  his 
ticket,  before  then  placed  in  the  field,  must  be  effected.  In  this 
speech  no  allusion  was  made  which  could  alarm  his  conserva¬ 
tive  friends  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  while  the  other 
element  from  the  north  end  were  delighted  and  encouraged  to 
find  so  able  and  logical  an  advocate  against  the  aggressions  of 
slavery. 

At  that  time  the  term  “  Republican,”  as  a  party  designation, 
had  been  but  little  used  in  Illinois,  and  that  by  the  free-soil  ele¬ 
ment  only.  The  convention  had  been  called  as  an  “Anti- 
Nebraska  Convention  ” ;  and  by  this  designation  only  from  an 
abundance  of  caution,  did  Lincoln  allude  to  it  in  his  speech. 
He  wisely  knew  that  his  conservative  friends  had  gathered 
there,  not  purposely  to  commit  themselves  to  whatever  might 
be  brought  forth  by  the  gathering,  but  rather  with  a  mental 
reservation  which  would  permit  their  support  or  opposition  to 
its  work,  according  as  they  might  see  it  when  completed;  and 
that  to  alarm  them  might  start  a  stampede  which  would  result 
in  complete  defeat.  Hence  his  caution  and  moderation. 

As  elsewhere  indicated,  the  events  and  results  of  this  mem¬ 
orable  convention  firmly  fixed  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
the  leader  of  the  new  party  in  Illinois.  His  ability,  wisdom, 
and  moderation  well  marked  him  as  the  man  to  lead  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Senator  Douglas,  and  this,  from  this  time  hence¬ 
forth,  he  did,  by  unanimous  approval. 

Douglas  and  Lincoln  as  competitors  in  the  political  field  be¬ 
gan  their  contests  many  years  before  this,  when  both  were  but 
beginners  in  the  profession  of  the  law  in  adjoining  counties, 
and  were  likewise  both  members  of  the  legislative  body.  Few 
of  the  state  campaigns  which  took  place  between  the  years 
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1836  and  1860  but  they  contested  upon  the  same  territory  for 
personal  and  political  success,  besides  contending  together  in 
behalf  of  clients  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  courts.  It  was 
no  new  experience  with  them  v/hen,  in  1858,  by  the  action  of 
their  parties,  they  were  made  the  champions  for  each  upon  the 
only  issue  which  at  that  day  divided  them.  Each  knew  the 
other  thoroughly,  and  both  entered  the  contest  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  to  meet.  Douglas  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  at  all  times  before  I860  met  with  success,  except 
in  one  contest,  that  for  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
for  he  became  Attorney-General  for  the  State  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two;  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight;  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  age  of  thirty;  a 
United  States  Senator  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  a  formid¬ 
able  candidate  for  the  presidency  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
Before  that  age  he  had  a  well-earned  reputation  as  an  able 
politician  in  national  affairs,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  had,  until  1860, 
been  with  the  losing  party  in  his  state,  and  had  been  a  principal 
actor  in  its  many  defeats. 

These  contests  between  the  champions  which  began  upon 
and  for  so  many  years  raged  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and 
which  have  given  to  the  political  and  historical  literature  of  the 
country  some  of  its  brightest  pages,  ended,  as  every  school-boy 
knows,  at  the  doors  of  the  White  House,  with  Lincoln  as  the 
successful  one  at  last,  and  with  Douglas  at  death’s  door,  for  he 
passed  away  within  five  months  after  taking  part  in  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  President  Lincoln,  having  with  his  dying  breath 
spoken  patriotic  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  his  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  in  his  encounter  with  secession  and  rebellion, 
which  had  been  hastened  perhaps  by  their  contest  in  Illinois. 

It  is  claimed  above  that  to  the  personal  peculiarities  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  love  of  justice,  and  a  conscientious 
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adherence  to  truth,  he  owed  his  final  success.  All  this  he  po*. 
sessed  in  his  earlier  life,  when  he  actively  advocated  the  eco¬ 
nomic  doctrines  of  the  Whig  party  and  when  he  always  went 
down  to  defeat.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  his  lips  had 
been  touched  with  the  fires  from  humanity’s  altar,  and  he  be¬ 
came  the  champion  of  human  freedom,  he  triumphed,  once  for 
all,  over  his  rival,  and  the  world  looked  upon  him  with  wonder 
and  delight ! 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

the  real  date  ‘  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

by  the  reverend  PARKE  P.  FLOURNOY,  D.D.,  BETHESDA, 
MARYLAND. 

Doctor  Sanday,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Oxford  University,  who  is  very  generally  regarded  as  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  English  scholars  in  New  Tes¬ 
tament  criticismi,  asserts  in  his  “  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  ”  that  “  those  who  attempted  to  write  what  we  wrongly  call 
‘  Lives  of  Christ  ’  did  nOt,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  most  part, 
begin  to  do  so,  or  make  preparations  for  beginning,  for  some 
thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion  ”  (p.  217). 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  opinion  not  only  of  Dr.  Sanday, 
but  of  nearly  all  of  the  most  distinguished  New  Testament 
scholars  of  the  present  time.  But,  may  we  not  ask,  What  is 
the  reason  for  supposing  that  this  long  period  of  delay  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  before  recording  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ? 
—words  and  deeds  of  more  importance  than  any  others  which 
history  has  preserved.  In  view  of  the  g^eat  array  of  discov¬ 
eries  which  show  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  writing  in 
the  time  of  Christ  and  in  the  apostolic  age  ®  by  unlearned  peo¬ 
ple,  the  question  is  surely  a  reasonable  one. 

‘“Date,”  instead  of  “dates,”  is  used  advisedly,  as  will  be  seen. 
‘“That  the  w’hole  practice  of  government  and  law  at  an  early 
time  was  based  on  the  rule  that  everything  must  be  written  down  at 
the  moment,  e.g.  that  all  sales  and  conveyances  of  property  must  be 
registered  In  writing, — all  this  has  been  reveled  In  recent  years,  not 
In  literary  -evidence,  but  by  finding  the  actual  documents.”  ('Sir 
William  M.  Ramsay,  Trans.  Victoria  Institute,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  203.) 
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These  discoveries  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  showing  that  it  is 
the  Greek  of  the  people  and  not  that  of  classical  literature.  The 
same  sort  of  Greek  is  found  on  the  papyri  and  ostraka  of  these 
times.  Those  who  have  read  Professor  Adolf  Deissmann’s  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “  New  Light  on  the  New  Testament  Greek,”  or  his 
lectures  delivered  in  1907  at  Cambridge  University,  know 
how  general  was  the  practice  of  writing  in  Greek  at  this  period 
among  all  classes  of  society,  and  that  this  writing  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  and  comanon  interest  among  iireek-speaking 
people  was  in  a  Greek  very  much  like  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  This  being  so,  we  naturally  ask  why  the  apostles  and 
immediate  followers  of  Christ  should  be  supposed  to  have  de¬ 
ferred  committing  to  writing  what  they  knew  about  Christ,  and 
what  he  taught  them,  till  miore  than  thirty  years  after  the  cru¬ 
cifixion,  when  people  of  their  own  class  were  writing,  all 
around  them,  on  all  matters  which  concerned  them  ?  It  is  true, 
Peter  and  John  were  considered  “ignorant  and  unlearned 
men  ”  by  the  Sanhedrin ;  but,  as  has  been  well  said,  this  was 
from  the  standpoint  of  rabbinical  learning.  Their  writings  of 
a  later  date  show  that  they  were  by  no  means  unable  to  write, 
and  to  write  with  great  force — one  of  them  having  written  as 
no  man,  inspired  or  uninspired,  has  ever  written,  before  or 
since.^  God  chose  the  instruments  for  making  the  record  ccmi- 
cerning  his  Son,  in  accordance  with  their  fitness  for  the  great 
work,  and  the  particular  part  of  it  committed  to  each,  as  is 
seen  in  the  distinctly  marked  individuality  of  the  different 
writers.  No  one  holds  that  the  ability  to  write  was  given  by 
inspiration,  and  if  the  Evangelists  had  the  ability  to  write  at 

^  “  The  utterance  of  one  of  those  rare  souls  who  speak  with  time¬ 
less  voice  to  the  permanent  wants  of  man.”  (James  Drummond,  Au¬ 
thorship  and  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  23.) 
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the  later  date  usually  assigned  for  the  writing  of  the  Gospels, 
they  had  it  at  an  earlier  time. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  supposed  late  production  of  the 
Gospels  are  three:  (1)  Tradition  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  8;  iii. 
24) ;  (2)  No  need  of  written  Gospels  while  the  apostles  were 
still  giving  their  oral  testimony;  (3)  That  we  have  no  quota¬ 
tions  from,  nor  references  to,  written  Gospels  at  an  earlier  date. 

Support  for  the  first  and  second  of  these  reasons  is  supposed 
to  be  furnished  by  Eusebius,  who  states  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  when  he  was  leaving  the  Hebrews  (H.  E.  iii.  24), 
to  go  to  other  nations. 

Whatever  weight  this  tradition  may  have  as  to  the  Matthean 
authorship  of  the  first  Gospel  (and  it  undoubtedly  has  much), 
the  date  of  its  composition  is  not  settled  by  it.  For  one  thing, 
we  do  not  know  at  what  date  Matthew  left  Palestine ;  and  then, 
while  a  universal  tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  book  may 
be  entirely  reliable,  a  tradition  as  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
production  may  be  very  much  less  so. 

As  to  the  need  of  written  records,  we  must  remember  how 
many  nations  were  represented  at  the  Pentecost  after  the  cru¬ 
cifixion,  and  how  widely  Christianity  spread  among  them  dur¬ 
ing  that  generation.  In  view  of  this  progress  of  the  gospel  in 
many  countries,  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
something  more  definite  than  oral  tradition  was  needed,  es¬ 
pecially  among  heathen  recently  turned  from  their  false  relig¬ 
ions,  to  prevent  fatal  mistakes  about  the  most  vital  of  facts. 
Personal  witnesses  of  the  deeds  and  words  of  Christ  could  re¬ 
main  with  churches  founded  by  them  for  but  a  short  time,  as 
they  would  have  to  go  on  to  the  regions  beyond.  As  the  work 
progressed  and  churches  were  multiplied  in  various  countries, 
“  native  workers  ”  following  the  first  missionaries  as  instruct¬ 
ors  of  the  new  converts  thus  left  behind,  it  would  seem  to  have 
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been  imperatively  necessary  to  have  written  records  about  Him 
in  whom  they  believed,  and  in  whorm  was  all  their  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation.  These  records,  supposing  there  were  such,  were  not 
probably,  in  the  form  of  completeness  which  they  took  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  suiting  them  for  all  follow¬ 
ing  ages,  but  suitable  for  meeting  the  needs  of  that  time.  In- 
deed,  the  prologue  of  Luke’s  Gospel  opens  a  window  on  the 
scene  through  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  “  many  ”  authors 
who  drew  up  such  narratives  to  meet  the  universal  need.  It 
can  hardly  be  claimed,  then,  that  there  Tvas  no  need  of  written 
records  during  all  this  generation  succeeding  the  crucifixion, 
and  Luke’s  Gospel  furnishes  proof  that  earlier  narratives  had 
been  drawn  up  before  this  one,  more  complete,  and  fitted  for 
use  in  all  future  ages,  was  written. 

While  “  many  ”  were  drawing  up  narratives,  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  who  were  per¬ 
sonal  witnesses  of  all  that  was  to  be  told  of  Christ,  refrained 
from  writing  memoranda  of  these  things  ? 

As  to  the  third  reason  for  believing  that  none  of  our  Gospels 
was  written  till  near  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  namely,  that  there 
are  no  quotations  of  them  in  literature  of  an  earlier  date,  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer,  that  we  have  no  literature  of  that  time 
which  would  be  likely  to  contain  such  quotations.  That  part  of 
the  New  Testament  which  follows  the  Gospels  does  so  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  way  in  the  treatment  of  the  great  theme.  The 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation  all  presuppose  what  is  told  us  in 
the  Gospels.  Without  what  the  Gospels  contain,  these  books 
would  be  incomprehensible — without  a  foundation,  like  a  house 
hanging  in  the  air.  We  know,  approximately,  the  dates  of 
most  of  these  writings,  and  it  is  plain  to  every  unsophisticated 
reader  that  those  who  wrote  them  had  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  great  facts  of  Christ’s  life,  death,  and  resurrection  which 
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W€  find  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels.^  Not  only  is  this  so,  but 
it  is  evident  that  those  to  whom  the  Epistles  were  written  were 
familiar  with  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  gospel  history.  They 
could  not  have  been  understood  by  them  without  such  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Among  the  last  utterances  of  the  late  Professor  Blass  of 
Halle  is  the  expression  of  his  conviction  that  “  Paul  himself 
was  certainly  in  possession  of  some  sort  of  records.”  He  was 
convinced,  from  his  researches,  too,  that  “  a  copy  of  a  Gospel 
nearly  as  long  as  that  of  Mark  had  come  to  Alexandria  about 
A.D.  49,”  and  remarks,  “  It  may  have  actually  been  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.”  May  not  the  “  books  ”  and  “  parchments,”  like  the 
“cloak”  left  with  Carpus  at  Trcas,  have  been  part  of  Paul’s 
missionary  outfit?  May  they  not  have  been  some  of  those 
“  narratives  ”  of  which  Luke,  his  companion  in  evangelistic 
labor,  speaks?  There  is  no  more  natural  supposition  than 
tliat  they  were  such  “  memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  their  follow¬ 
ers  ”  as  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of — ^the  records  of  some  who 
followed  Christ  in  his  ministry,  and  could  give  personal  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  facts  of  his  life,  his  death,  his  resurrection, 
and  his  ascension. 

Though  most  modern  critics,  following  the  lead  of  Hamack 
and  Zahn  of  Erlangen,  agree  substantially  with  Dr.  Sanday  as 
to  the  date  of  the  Gospels,  there  are  disJting^ished  exceptions. 
Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss,  after  mentioning  that  Eusebius,  in  his 
“  Chronicon,”  “  puts  the  composition  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  in 
the  year  41,”  though  his  history  seems  to  imply  a  change  of 

‘It  is  proper  to  notice  here  that  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  which 
is  later,  as  all  agree,  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  does  not  contain  a 
single  quotation  from  them.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  held  that  these 
Gospels  could  not  have  been  in  existence  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epis¬ 
tles,  because  these  Epistles  are  not  full  of  quotations  from  the  Gos¬ 
pels?  But,  the  gospel  facts  underlie  all  Paul’s  Epistles,  as  they  do 
the  Epistle  of  John. 
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view,  states  that  “  of  late  Plitt,  Hengelfeld  and  others  go  back 
to  the  fifties,”  and  Blass  states  confidently  that  “  Peter  left  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  good  in  a.d.  47  or  48,  and  the  other  disciples  at  the 
same  time  or  earlier,”  and  says,  “  Therefore  we  may  date  the 
first  written  records  for  Judea  about  a.d.  48.” 

John’s  Gospel,  as  is  quite  generally  agreed,  was  written  later 
than  the  Synoptics,  as  Eusebius  states,  and  is  generally  as¬ 
signed  to  the  decade  90-100  a.d.  Yet  Blass,  who  believes  in 
his  traditional  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  would  place  it  much 
earlier.  Dates  are  often  indicated  by  means  of  things  men¬ 
tioned  without  any  such  purpose  as  that  of  indicating  the  time 
of  writing.  For  instance,  in  John  v.  2  we  read,  “  Now  there  is 
in  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep  gate  a  pool  which  is  called  in  He¬ 
brew  Bethesda,  having  five  porches.”  This  is  said  not  to  set¬ 
tle  a  date,  but  to  indicate  the  locality  in  which  a  miracle  was 
performed.  Yet  many  think  that  it  does  indicate  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(After  tliat  event,  John  could  hardly  have  spoken  of  the  pool 
and  the  porches  as  still  in  existence.  Bengel,  in  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  passage,  uses  these  words  :  “’'Eo-rt,  there  is.  John 
wrote  before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  There  is,  saith  he,  not 
there  nets,  a  pool.  Even  then  there  was  remaining  with  his 
hearers  a  recollection  of  the  treasury,  a  place  in  the  temple:  ch. 
viii.  20.  ‘  These  words  spake  Jesus  in  the  treasury  as  He 
taught  in  the  temple.’  In  agreement  with  this  are  those  of  the 
ancients  who  set  dowm  this  book  as  edited  30,  31,  or  32  years 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.” 

This  view  is  held  not  only  by  the  “  ancients  ” ;  but  we  learn 
from  the  Rezneiu  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  June,  1906,  pp. 
819  ff.,  that  “  Gebhart  accepts  the  main  conclusion  [of  Wuttig] 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle^  were  written  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.”  The  force  of  the  words  “  There  is 
in  Jerusalem  ”  may  be  made  to  app>ear  by  a  very  simple  illus- 
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tration.  There  was  in  the  city  of  Washington  forty  years  ago 
a  rather  unsightly  object,  an  incomplete  monument  to  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  our  country.  It  stood  there  many  years  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  to  the  shame  of  the  American  people,  the  subject  of  much 
jeering  and  poor  wit.  But  at  last  it  began  to  rise,  and  by  1885 
the  aluminum  cap  (on  the  capstone)  was  brought  forth  with  re¬ 
joicing.  The  monument  was  finished,  and  is  now  the  pride  and 
not  the  reproach  of  the  nation.  Now,  if  an  undated  letter  of 
some  well-known  person  were  found  in  which  it  was  said,  that 
“there  is  in  Washington,  south  of  the  White  House,  a  half- 
finished  monument  to  George  Washington,”  every  one  who 
knew  the  facts  of  the  case  would  feel  entirely  certain  that  this 
letter  was  written  at  least  fifteen  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

There  seems  to  be  no  expression  in  either  the  Gospel  or  First 
Epistle  of  John  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  production  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  discussions  with  the  Jews,  it  has 
been  noticed,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  part  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  containing  them  was  written  not  forty  years  after  they  were 
uttered,  but  even,  the  writer  in  the  Review  thinks,  while  John 
still  abode  in  Palestine.  He  also  sees  an  indication  that  other 
apostles  were  still  living  when  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  writ¬ 
ten,  “  and  were  associated  with  the  writer  in  the  witness  which 
he  bears  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ.”  Expressions  such  as  “  That 
which  we  have  heard,”  etc.,  are  referred  to.  He  thinks,  also, 
that  there  are  external  evidences  which  are  reliable,  as  “  Many 
ancient  versions  and  glosses  are  at  one  in  maintaining  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  w'as  written  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that  is,  before 
the  year  68.  A  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  assig^n  it  defi¬ 
nitely  to  30  or  32  years  after  the  ascension,  of  our  Lord.  Cf. 
Drummond,  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  67,  note.” 

Now  Eusebius  (vi.  14)  quotes  from  Clement  of  Alexandria 
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as  follows :  “  Last  of  all,  John,  perceiving  that  the  bodily  [ex¬ 
ternal]  facts  had  been  set  forth  in  the  other  Gospels,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  his  disciples,  and  with  the  indication  of  the  Spirit, 
composed  a  spiritual  Gospel.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  here  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John  was  written  later  than  the  Synoptics,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Gospel  is  in  full  keeping  with  it.  Indeed,  very  few 
have  doubted  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  after  the 
three  others. 

If,  then,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (an  event,  which,  if  it  had  occurred,  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  mentioned  in  it,  or  at  least  have  left  some 
unmistakable  trace  in  it),  the  great  difference  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  redemption  in  this  Gospel  and  the  others 
would  indicate  a  much  earlier  origin  for  them  than  is  generally 
conceded. 

Almost  every  thoughtful  reader  m.ust  have  noticed  the  great 
difference  between  John’s  Gospel  and  the  other  three.  These 
present  to  a  great  extent  a  different  class  of  facts  and  different 
discourses  from  those  which  w'e  find  in  John’s  Gospel,  which 
seems  designed  for  readers  maturer  in  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
son,  character,  and  work  of  Christ,  and  this  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  its  later  date.  John  seems  to  have  been 
specially  chosen  for  this  work  and  furnished  with  those  mental 
and  spiritual  endowments  which  were  necessary  for  its  per¬ 
formance. 

Dr.  Sanday,  speaking  of  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
John  xiv.  25-27;  xv.  26,  27;  and  xvi.  13,  14,  remarks:  “It 
might  be  said  that  these  passages  are  a  sumlmary  sketch  of  the 
mental  history  of  the  Evangelist  from  the  day  of  Pentecosft  on¬ 
ward  ” ;  and,  as  to  that  class  of  teachings  which  characterize 
the  Gospel  of  John,  says  :  “  It  is  teaching  of  a  kind  that  might 
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perhaps  haunt  the  minds  of  a  few  gifted  and  far-sighted  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  would  certainly  fall  through  the  meshes  of  the 
mind  of  the  average  man.” 

Now,  whether  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written,  in  its  com¬ 
plete  and  final  form,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century,  or 
in  the  last  decade  of  it,  or  in  the  decade  preceding  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  small  minority  of  critics  think,  does  not 
much  matter  as  to  the  main  contention  of  this  paper.  However 
this  may  have  been,  we  may  confidently  believe  that  the  Gos¬ 
pels  are  not  only  the  testimony  of  contemporaries  of  Christ,  but 
that  they  contain  contemporary  testimony  of  him.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  contemporary  witness  may  be  testimony  by  no 
means  contemporary.  Lapses  of  memory,  and  the  unconscious 
working  of  the  imagpnationi,  may  warp  it  very  far  from  what 
it  would  have  been  if  delivered  immediately  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  events  which  are  related.  I  believe  that  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  and 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  was  kept,  and  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Evangelists  was  not  transformed  by  the  lapse  of  time  or 
lapses  of  memory.  This  might  have  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  pen  or  with  it.  Alford  thought  it  was  with¬ 
out  writing  immediately.  The  use  by  the  Synoptists  of  the 
same  words  and  phrases,  he  thought,  could  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  these  were  so  frequently  used  in  oral  discourse 
that  they  became  the  natural  vehicle  of  the  relation  of  the 
events.  He  recogpiizes  the  existence  too  of  some  contempo¬ 
rary  records. 

Alford  summarizes  his  views  given  in  his  Greek  Testament 
(Prolegomena,  chap,  i.)  in  the  following  words :  “  iThat  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  contain  the  substance  of  the  apostolic  testi¬ 
mony,  collected  principally  from  their  oral  teachings  current  in 
the  church — partly,  also,  from  written  documents  embodying 
Vol.  LXV.  No.  260.  5 
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portions  of  that  teaching;  that  there  is,  however,  no  reason 
from  their  internal  structure,  to  believe,  but  every  reason  to 
disbelieve,  that  any  one  of  the  three  Evangelists  had  access  to 
either  of  the  other  two  Gospels  in  its  present  form.”  “  The 
common  substratum  of  apostolic  teaching  ”  he  believed  to  have 
been  “  the  original  source  of  the  comanon  part  of  the  three 
Gospels.” 

He  sharply  distinguishes  this  from  ordinary  oral  tradition 
thus:  “The  oral  tradition  (or  rather  oral  teaching)  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  formed  the  substance  of  a  deliberate 
and  careful  testimony  to  facts  of  the  highest  possible  impor¬ 
tance,  and  as  such  was  inculcated  in  daily  catechization ; 
whereas,  common  oral  tradition  is  careless  and  vague,  not  be¬ 
ing  similarly  guarded,  nor  diffused  as  matter  of  earnest  in¬ 
struction.” 

As  to  the  theory,  almost  universally  adopted  by  critics  at 
present,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  the  chief  “  source  ”  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  Dr.  Sanday  expresses  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  their 
time  of  production  thus :  “  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  most  active 
period  for  the  putting  together  materials  for  the  Gospels  was 
the  decade  60-70  a.d.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  St. 
Mark  had  not  yet  taken  up  his  task ;  and  his  Gospel  forms  the 
basis  of  the  other  two  Synoptics.  The  Matthaean  Logia  per¬ 
haps  were  by  this  time  collected  ”  (Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  p.  217).  “Of  course,”  he  says,  “the  fundamental 
text  is  that  of  St.  Mark  ”  (p.  153).^ 

Dean  Alford  more  than  doubted  the  truth  of  the  theory  that 
one  Evangelist  borrowed  from  another.  He  remarks :  “  It  is 

^Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt,  of  Cambridge  University,  in  his  Gospel 
History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  38,  uses  such  language  as  this :  “  It 
is  now  enough  to  say  that  the  relative  priority  of  Mark  is  now  ac- 
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inconceivable  that  one  writer,  borrowing  front  another  matter 
confessedly  of  the  very  first  importance,  in  good  faith  and  ap¬ 
proval,  should  alter  his  diction  so  singularly  and  capriciously 
as,  on  this  hypothesis,  we  find  the  text  of  the  parallel  sections 
of  our  Gospels  altered.” 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  the  improbability  that  one  au¬ 
thor  should  be  found  copying  and  altering  in  this  capricious 
way  is  small  compared  with  that  of  two  doing  the  same  thing 
and  with  different  alterations. 

A  writer  in  the  Review  and  Expositor  for  July,  1907,  Joseph 
Palmer,  of  New  South  Wales,  is  equally  opposed  to  the  theory 
so  generally  held,  that  Matthew’s  and  Luke’s  Gospels  are 
drawn  largely  from  Mark’s ;  and,  as  a  test,  compares  two  par¬ 
allel  passages  from  the  two  Gospels,  Mark  i.  21-28  and  Luke 
iv.  31-37, — two  passages  remarkably  alike — and  shows  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  supposition  that  one  was  copied  from 
the  other. 

If  we  compare  parallel  passages  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptics, 
I  think  we  can  see  very  plainly  the  unlikelihood  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cess.  The  first  set  I  happened  to  turn  to  as  a  test  impressed  me 
in  this  way.  They  were  the  three  accounts  of  the  appointment 
of  the  twelve  apostles. 


Matt.  X.  2-4. 


Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these :  The  first,  Simon, 
who  Is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother;  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother;  Philip,  and  Bartholomew;  Thomas, 
and  Matthew’  the  publican;  James  the  son  of  Alphteus,  and  Thad- 

cepted  almost  as  an  axiom  by  the  great  majority  of  scholars  who  oc¬ 
cupy  themselves  with  Gospel  problems.” 

For  discussions  on  the  two  sides  of  this  question,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  W.  C.  Allen’s  commentary  on  Matthew  In  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Critical  Commentary  in  favor  of  the  Markan  theory,  and  the 
article  of  Arthur  Carr,  M.A.,  on  the  Authenticity,  etc.,  of  the  First 
Gospel,  In  the  Expositor  for  October,  1907,  in  reply. 
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dseus;  Simon  the  Cananman,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed 
him. 

Mark  III.  13-19. 

And  he  goeth  up  into  the  mountain  and  calleth  unto  him  whom  he 
himself  would :  and  they  went  unto  him.  And  he  appointed  twelve 
that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to 
preach,  and  to  have  authority  to  cast  out  demons :  And  Simon  he 
surnamed  Peter;  and  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  the 
brother  of  James ;  and  them  he  surnamed  Boanerges,  which  is.  Sons 
of  thunder;  and  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  Bartholomew,  and  Mat¬ 
thew,  and  Thomas,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphoeus,  and  Thaddaeus, 
and  Simon  the  Cananaean,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  w'hich  also  betrayed 
him. 

Luke  VI.  12-16. 


And  it  came  to  pass  in  these  days  that  he  went  into  the  mountain 
to  pray,  and  he  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  And  when  it 
was  day,  he  called  his  disciples:  and  he  chose  from  them  twelve, 
whom  also  he  named  apostles;  Simon,  (whom  he  also  named  Peter,) 
and  Andrew  his  brother,  and  James  and  John,  and  Philip  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew',  and  Matthew  and  Thomas,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus, 
and  Simon,  w'hich  is  called  the  Zealot,  and  Judas  the  brother  of 
James,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  which  was  the  traitor. 


Matthew’s  account,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  the  appointment, 
which,  however,  is  implied ;  but  the  sending  forth  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  is  introduced  by  suggesting  the  reason  for 
it.  It  was  this :  “  And  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was 
moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted  and 
were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  ”  (ix.  3G). 
And  he  exhorted  his  disciples  to  pray  that  laborers  be  sent 
forth.  Mark  speaks  of  the  appointment,  and  tells  of  the 
preparation  for  it  in  his  withdrawing  to  the  mountain  and  call¬ 
ing  to  himself  a  select  number  of  his  followers,  from  whom  he 
chose  twelve.  Luke  speaks  of  another  most  important  part  of 
this  preparation:  “  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer,  and  when 
it  was  day,  he  called  his  disciples,  and  he  chose  from  them 
twelve.”  This,  surely  is  not  copying.  If  there  ever  were  three 
accounts  of  the  same  occurrence,  independent  of  each  other. 
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and  each  throwing  some  additional  light  on  it,  I  think  we  have 
an  instance  here.  When  we  come  to  the  list  of  the  twelve  we 
find  them  called  apostles,  by  all  three ;  Peter  is,  in  all,  placed 
first  and  Judas  Iscariot  last.  The  fact  that  the  last  is  the 
traitor  is  included  in  all.  These  are  things  we  should  naturally 
expect  in  each  account ;  but  look  at  the  difference  in  the  group¬ 
ing,  and  the  difference  in  the  phraseology  in  speaking  of  the 
traitor,  and  in  the  giving  of  the  surnames.  There  is  no  copy¬ 
ing  here. 

In  the  words  of  the  last  writer  named,  “  Wliat  reason  could 
there  be  for  making  alterations  of  such  a  character  ?  Tliat  the 
alterations,  if  they  be  alterations,  are  not  due  to  carelessness,  is 
proved  by  the  exact  agreement  between  the  narratives  in  all  de¬ 
tails  of  fact.” 

Dean  Alford’s  supposition  of  the  knowledge  among  the 
Christians  of  that  generation  of  the  “  common  substratum  of 
apostolic  teaching  ”  seems  a  much  more  probable  explanation, 
both  of  the  identities  and  of  the  differences  of  these  accounts, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  reflects 
the  individuality  of  its  author. 

But  the  writer  in  the  Expositor  and  Rctncw  takes  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  advance  of  Alford  which  he  feels  fully  warranted 
in  doing  by  later  discoveries  as  to  the  character  of  the  Greek 
used  among  the  people  of  the  apostolic  age.  He  feels  sure  that 
our  Saviour,  reared  from  childhood  in  “  Galilee  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,”  used  this  Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic,  and  that  his  apos¬ 
tles,  who  \vere  of  the  same  region,  did  the  same.  He  thinks 
that  accounts  of  some  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  were  writ¬ 
ten  down  immediately  or  very  soon  after  they  took  place,  and 
that  notes  of  discourses  and  parables  were  taken  as  they  were 
uttered ;  that  some  of  these  were  spoken  in  Greek — the  Greek 
of  the  people — the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  some  in 
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Aramaic ;  and  that  John  preserves  for  us  in  his  Gospel  a  selec¬ 
tion  chiefly  from  those  spoken  in  Greek,  while  the  Synoptists 
made  their  Gospels  chiefly,  so  far  as  discourses  are  concerned, 
from  those  delivered  in  Aramaic.  The  bilingual  and  trilingual 
inscriptions  which  have  come  to  light  in  our  days  are  sugges¬ 
tive  here. 

He  thinks  that  though,  as  Luke  says,  "  many  ”  may  “  have 
taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative,”  the  four  Evangelists, 
two  as  apostles  and  eye-witnesses,  and  two  under  apostolic 
guidance  arid  with  apostolic  approval,  wrote  on  the  basis  of 
the  contemporary  records,  some  of  which  were  their  own 
writings,  and  some,  those  of  other  witnesses. 

It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  reads  the  Gospels  or  any 
other  books  of  the  Scriptures  that  inspiration  does  not  deprive 
the  writers  of  their  individuality.  The  sup>ernatural  “  power  ” 
given  them  does  not  supersede  the  natural  powers  with  which 
they  have  been  gpfted.  In  connection  with  the  supernatural 
power  exercised  in  miracles  we  find  that  natural  means  are  not 
set  aside.  Christ  said,  “  Lazarus,  come  forth  ” ;  but  said  to 
those  standing  by,  “  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go,”  as  He  had 
already  said,  “  Take  away  the  stone.”  Doubtless  He  could 
have  caused  the  stone  to  move,  and  the  bandages  to  fall  off,  by 
his  all-powerful  word ;  but  He  let  ordinary  human  agencies  do 
what  they  could. 

In  the  feeding  of  the  thousands.  He  could,  doubtless,  have 
caused  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  float  through  the  air  to  each  re¬ 
ceiving  hand ;  but  He  gave  them  to  his  apostles  and  they  dis¬ 
tributed  them.  So,  without  doubt,  our  blessed  Lord  could 
have  fulfilled  his  promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  “bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance  ”  without  the  use  of  means : 
yet  it  would  seem  more  in  accord  with  his  usual  course  that 
their  natural  powers  should  be  used  under  the  stimulation  and 
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guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mention  of  their  “  remem¬ 
brance,”  indeed,  implies  this ;  and  why  should  that  common  aid 
to  memory,  writing,  be  excluded  ? 

It  has  been  well  said,  “  A  line  written  upon  the  spot  is  worth 
a  cart-load  of  reminiscences.”  The  vivid  touches  of  the  gospel 
records  certainly  would  not  impress  one  as  made  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  deeds  and  scenes  described. 
That  “  looking  up  into  heaven  ”  as  He  blessed  the  loaves  and 
fishes  is  one  of  them :  the  “  green  grass  ”  on  which  the  multi¬ 
tude  sat  is  another. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  here  the  words  of  that  accurate 
scholar  and  diligent  searcher  of  facts.  Sir  William  Ramsay,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Victoria  Institute  in  London :  “  How  few  would 
venture  to  maintain  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are,  or  might  be, 
based  on  documents,  some  written  while  Christ  was  still  living, 
some  within  a  few  days  or  hours  of  His  death?  i.e.  [that] 
there  were  such  documents  in  existence,  accessible  to  persons 
who  desired  to  attain  ‘  to  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  ?’ 
I  feel  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case”  (Trans.,  vol.  xxxix.). 
Further  on  he  says :  “  In  the  last  few  days  I  have  printed  an 
argument  that  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthe.v 
and  Luke,  which  is  common  to  them,  but  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  is  taken  from  a  document  written  before  the 
death  of  Christ.”  He  remarks :  “A  history  which  ultimately 
rests  partly  on  contemporary  written  evidence,  partly  on  the 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses  and  actors  in  the  events,  stands  on 
the  highest  plane  of  historic  certainty.”  Professor  Ramsay 
bases  this  belief  as  regards  the  Gospels  on  the  innumerable  dis¬ 
coveries  which  show  the  general  prevalence  of  the  custom  of 
keeping  records  of  all  transactions  of  business — of  writing  “  on 
the  spot  ”  and  not  trusting  to  memory.  But,  in  showing  that 
the  Book  of  Acts  “  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  second 
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century  ” — and  he  does  it  most  conclusively — he  adduces  an 
argument  of  a  different  kind  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Gospels,  as  records  made  earlier  than  the  dates  assigned  by  the 
great  majority  of  New  Testament  scholars.  These  are  his 
words:  “  The  Book  [Acts]  could  not  have  been  written  in  the 
second  century,  as  the  later  nineteenth  century  scholars  declared 
it  to  be,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  situation  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  second  century;  it  assumes  conditions  and  rela¬ 
tions  that  ceased  to  exist  before  the  date  when  it  was  declared 
to  have  been  fabricated ;  it  is  a  document  that  is  stamped  as  of 
the  first  century  on  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism,  and 
marked  as  originating  from  contcinporary  records  by  its  vivid¬ 
ness  and  individuality.” 

Harnack  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels :  “  In 
their  essential  substance  the  Gospels  belong  to  the  first,  the 
Jewish,  aspect  of  Christianity,  that  brief  epoch  which  may  be 
denoted  as  the  palseontological.”  Of  unlearned  readers,  I 
think  fully  nine  out  of  ten  feel,  if  they  never  come  to  the  point 
of  expressing  it  in  words,  the  same  fact.  It  has  been  remarked 
of  some  of  the  opening  sentences  of  son:e  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
that  a  “  whole  system  of  theology  ”  lies  behind  such  expres¬ 
sions.  Behind  the  narratives  and  recorded  utterances  cf  these 
Gospels,  we  feel  that  no  such  system  lies ;  but  that  they  are  the 
seeds  out  of  which  such  a  system  normally  grew  at  a  later  stage 
in  the  development  of  inspired  Christian  thought.  Yet  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  held  even  by  conservative  scholars,  these  Gos¬ 
pels  were  written  after  these  Epistles  of  Paul.  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  without  undeniable  proof,  of  which,  it  can  be  safely  as¬ 
serted,  there  is  none.  The  traditions  repeated  by  Eusebius  are 
not  decisive  as  to  matters  like  this,  valuable  as  they  are  as  to 
the  broader  fact  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  We  might 
have  no  doubt  as  to  Bacon’s  authorship  of  the  Organon,  and 
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vet  place  very  little  confidence  in  any  oral  traditions  as  to  the 
time  or  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written. 

Canon  Gore  (as  he  then  was),  writing  in  the  Pilot  in  1901, 
drew  attention  to  some  striking  differences  between  the  phrase* 
olog>’  of  the  Gospels  and  that  of  the  Epistles.  In  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  the  Expository  Times  says :  “  Look  at  the  phraseology 
of  the  Gospels  first  of  all.  In  the  Epistles,  Christians  are 
called  ‘  the  brethren  ’  or  ‘  the  saints.’  These  titles  describe  their 
relations  to  the  community.  In  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Acts,  they  arc  entitled  ‘  the  disciples.’  Again,  in 
the  Gospels,  the  characteristic  title  of  Jesus  is  ‘  the  Son  of 
Man,’  and  Christ  is  still  the  Jewish  Messiah.  In  the  Epistles, 

‘  Christ  ’  has  become  almost  a  proper  name  and  ‘  the  Son  of 
Man  ’  is  no  longer  in  use. . . .  The  phraseology  of  justification, 
sanctification  and  election,  if  it  appears  at  all  in  the  Gospels, 
appears  so  untechnically  that  the  contrast  is  only  the  more  im¬ 
pressive.”  After  other  differences  are  referred  to,  the  remark 
is  made :  “  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  stronger  evidence  that  the 
Gospels  came  into  existence  in  the  natural  way  described  by  S^. 
Luke  in  his  preface,  and  that  they  were  left  uncoloured  by  the 
thoughts  and  necessities  of  a  later  time.” 

If  we  take  the  opening  verses  of  a  later  writing,  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  compare  the  phraseology  with  that  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  we  find  the  contrast  equally  striking.  When 
we  find  Peter,  there,  speaking  of  Christians  as  “  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  the  Father,  in  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  such  doctrines  as 
those  of  election,  tlie  Trinity,  the  atonement,  with  the  fruit  of 
“  obedience  ”  in  the  reconciled,  and  efficacious  grace  in  salva¬ 
tion,  were  all  familiar,  not  only  to  a  few,  but  to  those  that  were 
“  scattered  abroad  ”  over  many  countries.  “A  whole  system  of 
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Theology,”  indeed,  lies  behind  this ;  we  have  gotten  far  bevond 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  a  tradition 
tells  us  was  written  among  the  Hebrews  and  in  their  dialect,^ 
“  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
church  in  Rome,”  we  see  no  sign  of  such  a  system  of  theology 
lying  behind  the  simple  narrative,  but  feel  that  here  are  the 
seeds  of  which  the  system  is  the  matured  harvest.  Many  years 
of  development  must  lie  between  the  two,  and  we  cannot, but 
think  the  tradition  a  pure  legend,  so  far  as  the  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  record  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Our  inability  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  written  “  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  church  in  Rome,” — a  collaboration  which  many 
think  fabulous — need  not  disturb  our  confidence  in  the  Mat- 
thean  authorship  of  the  Gosp>el,  to  which  all  antiquity  testifies. 
We  may  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  “As  You  Like  It,”  at  a  certain  time,  at  a  certain  house; 
but  none  but  a  few  literary  cranks  doubts  that  he  wrote  it. 

The  same  tradition  of  Irenaeus  represents  Mark  as  writing 
after  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Whensoever  the  last 
touches  may  have  been  given  to  the  Gospels,  fitting  them  for 
use  in  all  ages  and  for  all  nations,  the  whole  style  and  point  of 
view  in  them  indicate  the  existence  of  contemporary  records 
out  of  which  they  were  formed.  In  Luke’s  case,  these  were  the 
records  of  “  many  ”  who  had  “  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  nar¬ 
rative,”  and  in  Mark’s,  may  have  been  chiefly  Peter’s,  and  in 
the  case  of  Matthew  and  John,  their  own  diaries. 

We  cannot  say  just  how  it  was  done,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
We  can  only  consider  the  probabilities  of  the  case  in  canvass¬ 
ing  such  questions  as  these :  When  “  many  ”  were  making 


*  Iren.  ill.  1.  1,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  8. 
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records,  well  may  we  ask,  Is  it  likely  that  the  Evangelists 
would  have  failed  to  do  so?  If  they  were  to  write  these  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  most  momentous  events  of  the  world’s  history 
for  the  interests  of  all  humanity,  is  it  likely  that  their  pens 
would  fail  to  move  till  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
events  and  utterances  to  be  recorded  ?  Is  it  likely  that  a  whole 
generation  of  Christians  would  have  been  left  without  reliable 
written  records,  when  their  numbers  were  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  personal  testimony  could  not  possibly  be  conveyed  to  the 
great  majority  of  them?  We  all  know  how  oral  testimony,  as 
it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  takes  on  protean  shapes,  and 
is  often  entirely  changed,  not  only  in  form  but  in  substance. 
Would  not  vast  numbers  need,  like  Theophilus,  to  know  “  the 
certainty  of  these  things  ”  during  this  long  formative  period? 

Such  probabilities  should  certainly  be  corrsidered  in  forming 
an  opinion  about  such  a  matter. 

Then  look  at  the  Gospels  themselves.  Do  they  bear  the 
marks  of  a  time  when  Christians  could  take  in  truths  presented 
in  the  form  we  see  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  for  exam¬ 
ple  ?  When  we  examine  the  Gospels  and  observe  the  great 
contrast  of  style,  point  of  view,  stage  of  development,  and  at¬ 
mosphere,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  agree  with  Harnack  when  he 
says  that,  “  In  their  essential  substance,  the  Gospels  belong  to 
the  first,  the  Jewish,  aspect  of  Christianity.”  ‘ 

“  But,”  it  is  objected,  “  we  have  no  literary  proof,  in  the 
form  of  references  to  or  quotations  from  the  Gosp>els  indicating 
their  existence  earlier  than  the  decade  60-70  a.d.”  We  may 
ask  in  reply,  “  Where  is  the  literature  of  that  time  in  which  we 
could  expect  references  to  such  records?”  There  is  none  ex- 

‘“Jullcher  remarks  truly;  ‘The  true  merit  of  the  Synoptists  is 
that  they.  In  spite  of  all  their  poetic  touches,  [«ic]  did  not  repaint 
but  handed  down  the  Christ  of  history.’  ”  (The  Biblical  World,  Nov., 
1907,  p.  348.) 
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cept  the  other  New  Testament  books,  and  these  all  presuppose 
the  great  facts  and  teachings  which  we  have  in  the  Gospels. 

We  may  well  ask  here,  “  Why  is  evidence  demanded  for 
the  authorship  and  early  origin  of  the  New  Testament  which 
is  never  required  in  the  case  of  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ?  Why,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  books  alone, 
is  the  date  of  writing  determined  by  the  date  of  the  earliest 
quotations  or  references  in  other  literature?  ”  If  the  same  rule 
were  applied  to  the  classics,  we  should  have  no  works  of  Aris¬ 
totle  or  Thucydides,  or  even  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Tacitus. 
Look  at  the  case  of  Roman  authors  contemporary  with  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  “  Martial  and  Statius  never 
mention  one  another;  both  might  seem  unknown  to  Tacitus. 

. . .  Tacitus  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  His¬ 
tories  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  or 
the  Punica  of  Silius  Italicus.’’ 

Then,  as  to  the  writings  of  Tacitus  himself,  this  statement 
is  made :  “  The  case,  then,  of  the  writings  of  Tacitus  stands 
thus ;  One  passage  of  his  Histories  is  cited  witliin  a  hundred 
years  of  his  death.  Three  centuries  after  his  death  there  are  in 
one  author  undoubted  references  to  parts  of  the  Histories,  and 
one  undoubted  reference  to  a  passage  of  the  Annals,  in  another 
author  a  great  many  references  to  the  Histories,  in  a  third, 
a  reference  to  one  passage  of  the  Histories.”  (R.  E.  C.  Well- 
don,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  October,  1907.) 

Well  may  this  writer  say,  “  But,  a  theory  which  impugns  the 
credit  of  all  ancient  literature  disproves  itself.” 

The  first  quotation  we  have  of  Tacitus,  a  contemporary  of 
the  Apostle  John,  is  by  Tertullian  about  200  a.d.'  But  Lard- 
ner  estimates  that  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  alone  there  are 
more  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  small  book  as  it  is, 
than  there  are  “  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  though  of  so  un- 
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common  excellence  of  thought  and  s^le,  in  the  writings  of  all 
characters  for  several  ages.”  {Ibid.)  So  there  is  no  lack  of 
quotation  when  there  is  literature  in  which  it  could  be  expected 
to  appear. 

In  a  case  like  this,  as  has  been  said,  a  conclusion  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  weighing  of  probabilities ;  and  the  conclusion 
can  only  be  a  probable  one.  Certainty  cannot  be  reached  with¬ 
out  positive  proof.  But,  considering  the  need  of  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  of  believers  to  have  definite  information  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  as  the  foundation  of  their  belief ;  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  records  in  that  day ;  the  unexplained  differences 
of  phraseology  in  the  different  Gospels  in  describing  the  same 
events,  which  make  the  copying  theory  incredible;  and  the 
great  contrast  in  the  style,  point  of  view,  verbiage,  and  general 
atmosphere  of  the  Gospels  to  that  of  the  Epistles,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  Gospels  contain  evidence  recorded  very  soon 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  of  our  Saviour’s  life.  The 
identities  in  words  and  phrases  in  the  Gospels  are  naturally  ex¬ 
plained  by  that  “  common  substratum  of  apostolic  teaching  ” 
which  would  naturally  take  form  in  the  use  of  certain  words 
and  phrases  during  the  time  when  the  Apostles  remained  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  differences  are  absolutely  inexplicable  on 
the  copying  theory. 

The  very  probable  conclusion,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  Gospels,  whenever  they  may  have  been  finally  finished  to 
suit  them  for  use  in  all  ages,  contain  written  records  made  very 
soon  after  the  events  related.  This  conclusion  must  give  to 
every  one  who  confidently  accepts  it,  a  higher  conception  of  the 
value  of  the  Gospels.  As  Sir  William  Ramsay  has  well  said : 
“A  history  which  ultimately  rests,  partly  on  contemporary  v/rit- 
ten  evidence,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  and  actors 
in  the  events,  stands  on  the  highest  plane  of  historic  certainty.” 
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Then,  when  we  find  rising  to  our  view  out  of  these  records 
above  all  heroes,  all  wise  men,  all  philanthropists,  the  form  of 
One  like  unto  a  Son  of  Man,  a  marvelous,  unique  Person,  al 
once  divine  and  human,  who  has  directed,  elevated  and  purified 
humanity  as  all  other  influences  combined  have  failed  to  do,  we 
have  clear  evidence  that  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Holv 
Spirit  was  given  these  writers  so  that  these  things  were  written 
that  we  “  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God; 
and  that  believing,  we  may  have  life  in  His  name.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

A  REM'ARKABLE  CLAIM  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
RADICAL  CRITICISM. 

by  professor  william  MARCELLUS  MCPHEETERS,  D.D.,  LL.  D., 
COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  claim  to  which  reference  is  here  made  is  none  the  less 
remarkable  for  not  being  literally  recent.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  so  far  from  being  literally  recent  that  it  is  even  a  trifle 
stale  from  age.  And  yet  the  frequency  and  emphasis  with 
which  it  has  been  reiterated  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  invest  it  with  a  sort  of  recency.  I  shall  not  pause 
to  cite  instances  or  even  to  give  references.  A  single  typical 
specimen  will  suffice  to  call  up  many  others  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  Just  such  a  specimen  is  furnished  to  our  hand  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  appeared  in  the  Biblical  World  for  December,  1906. 
Under  the  caption  “A  Quarter  Century  of  Old  Testament 
Study,”  this  editorial  undertakes  to  set  forth  “  the  changes  ” 
which  “  within  a  generation  ”  have  taken  place  in  what  it  calls 
“  Christian  thought  ”  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  and  in¬ 
deed,  I  may  say,  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  It  begins  by 
tecalling  the  general  suspicion  and  aversion  with  which  the 
Radical  Criticism  was  viewed  by  the  Christian  public  generally 
as  recently  as  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  next  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  changed  view  of  the  Bible  for  which  the  Radical  Crit¬ 
icism  stands  is  being  widely  accepted  to-day.  Thereupon,  it 
proceeds  to  ask, — 
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“  Has  this  change  of  view  been  inarkeil  by  that  decline  of  religion 
and  that  loss  of  influence  of  the  Bible  which  twenty-flve  years 'ago 
were  honestly  feared  by  many  who  to-day  hold  these  views?” 

and  to  answer  its  own  question  by  saying, — 

“  On  the  contrary,  the  change  has  been  in  every  way  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible.”  ‘ 

As  already  intimated,  the  claim  here  set  up  is  in  no  sense 
peculiar  to  the  Biblical  W arid.  It  may  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  such  p)ersuasive  writers  as  Professor  John  Edgar  McFad- 
yen.  Dr.  Charles  Foster  Kent,  and  others,  who  during  the  past 
few  years  have  been  making  earnest  efforts  to  popularize  and 
to  commend  to  the  confidence  and  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
public  the  conclusions  of  what  may  without  offense  be  called 
the  Radical  Criticism.*  I  cite  the  claim  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  put  forward  by  the  Biblical  World  simply  because  as  there 
stated  it  presents  us  with  a  specially  clear  cut  and  tangible 
issue. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  claim  the  validity  of  which 

’Biblical  World,  December,  190G,  p.  35C. 

’This  term  is  used  with  deliberation,  and  the  writer  trusts  with 
discrimination  also.  It  is  used  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  fair- 
blinded  persons  to  take  account  of  a  distinction  that  is  too  much  lost 
sight  of.  I  refer  to  the  distinction  between  the  flndings  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  proper  and  the  flndings  of  the  Radical  School  of  the 
Higher  Criticism.  To  make  the  Higher  Criticism  proper  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  the  flndings  put  forth  in  its  name  by  those  who — if  we 
are  going  to  use  language  with  any  discrimination — must  be  called 
the  Radical  School  of  higher  critics,  is  a  mistake  that  is  none  the 
less  unfortunate  and  serious  for  being  only  too  common.  The  un¬ 
questioned  ability  and  distinction  of  the  leaders  of  this  school,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  unfortunate  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  of 
themselves  in  the  “  Uctat  e'est  moi  ”  style,  has  obscured  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  after  all,  in  reality,  but  what  may  be 
called  ‘‘the  extreme  left”  in  the  parliament  of  Criticism,  This 
ought  not  so  to  be.  And  without  turning  aside  to  discuss  the  dif¬ 
ference  betw’een  the  different  schools  of  higher  critics,  the  wTlter 
feels  entirely  warranted  in  flxing  attention  upon* the  fact  that  there 
are  different  schools,  and  upon  the  further  iwint  that  the  character 
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we  are  to  seek  to  test  ?  In  a  general  way  it  relates  to  the  bearing 
upon  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  Bible  of  what  the  writer 
has  already  more  than  once  called  the  Radical  Criticism. 

But  let  us  notice  its  precise  form.  The  claim  before  us,  then, 
is  not  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Radical  Criticism  will  not 
necessitate  any  substantive  changes  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
Bible.  True,  just  that  claim  used  to  be  made,  and  made  with 
all  the  confidence  and  earnestness  with  which  the  claim  now 
under  consideration  is  being  made.  But  such  a  claim  need  no 
longer  concern  us.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  been  hopelessly 
and  finally  discredited  by  advancing  knowledge.  At  any  rate 
those  who  make  the  claim  now  under  examination  tell  us 
frankly  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Radical  Criticism,  if  accept¬ 
ed,  will  necessitate  a  changed  conception  of  the  Bible. 

Nor  is  the  claim  that  we  are  to  examine  merely  that  the 
changed  conceptions  of  the  Bible  necessitated  by  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Radical  Criticism  will  not  harmfully  affect  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Bible.  It  goes  much  beyond  any  such  tame, 
negative  assurances.  The  claim  is  that  the  changed  conception 

of  their  respective  conclusions  is  not  determined  by  the  fact  that  one 
school  does,  and  another  does  not,  use  the  methods  of  the  Higher 
Criticism — for  all  alike  use  these  methods — hut  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  respectively  employ  these  methods,  and  hy  the  presuppo¬ 
sitions  that  they  respectively  bring  to  their  employment  of  them. 

The  writer  wishes  to  say  further,  and  to  say  distinctly,  that  in 
the  use  of  the  term  Radical  Criticism  he  is  not  insinuating  oppro¬ 
brium  under  the  form  of  definition.  That  type  of  Criticism  is 
properly  called  radical  the  conclusions  of  which  are  revolutionary, 
going  to  the  very  roots  of  current  conceptions  of  the  Bihle  and  re- 
iigion.  Whether  these  conclusions  are  right  as  well  as  revolutionary 
is,  of  course,  a  separate  question,  and  one  to  be  decided  strictly  upon 
its  own  merits.  But,  in  the  meantime,  those  who  regard  the  Higher 
Criticism  as  a  legitimate  discipline,  and  who  themselves  employ  Its 
methods,  must  in  fairness  be  allowed  some  way  of  advertising  the 
public  that  the  revolutionary  results  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  are  not  only  not  demanded,  hut,  in  their  judgment, 
not  even  warranted  by  that  discipline. 
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of  the  Bible  necessitated  by  the  Radical  criticism  “  has  been  in 
every  way  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible”— 
to  the  advantage  not  of  religion  only,  but  to  that  of  the  Bible 
also.  The  form  of  the  verb  used  here  shows  clearly  that  the 
Biblical  World  does  not  regard  itself  as  giving  expression  to 
what  might  be  called  merely  an  expert  opinion,  but  as  bearing 
testimony  to  a  tested  and  verified  matter  of  fact.  “The 
change  ”  of  which  it  speaks  is  a  change  which  it  contemplates 
as  having  already  been  effected  in  the  mind  of  the  “  Christian 
public,”  and  one  that  has  been  effected  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  reveal  the  kind  of  fruit  that  it  may  be  expected  to  bear. 
Hence  it  does  not  say  “  the  change  will  be  found  to  be  in  every 
way  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible,”  but,  quite 
specifically  and  distinctly,  “  the  change  has  been  in  every  way 
to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible.”  And  thus  it  trans¬ 
fers  the  issue  raised  by  the  claim  from  the  sphere  of  opinion  to 
that  of  fact.  It  transfers  the  claim  from  a  mere  claim  into  a 
bit  of  testimony  as  to  a  matter  of  observed  effects.  In  other 
words,  the  specific  claim  here  set  up  by  the  Biblical  World  is, 
that  the  facts  show  that  the  changed  conception  of  the  Bible 
necessitated  by  the  Radical  Criticism,  as  tested  in  the  sphere  of 
experience  and  by  its  actually  observed  effects,  “  has  been  in 
every  way  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible.” 

Several  considerations  invite  to  a  careful  examination  of 
this  claim : — 

For  one  thing,  those  who  make  it  are  serious  and  honest 
men.  When,  therefore,  they  invite  an  investigation  of  their 
claim,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  desire  what  they  invite.  They 
would  not  set  up  such  a  claim  unless  they  themselves  believed 
it  well-grounded.  And  if  in  this  belief  they  are  laboring  under 
a  misconception,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  they  will  be  pleased 
to  be  disabused  of  it. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  claim  is  well  founded,  then,  the 
sooner  all  who  love  the  Bible  become  apprised  of  the  fact,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  interest  of  religion  and  the  Bible.  And 
if  additional  justification  of  a  somewhat  detailed  examination 
of  this  claim  were  needed,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  in  the  sharply  defined  form 
in  which  it  is  here  put  forward,  this  claim  has  not  up  to  this 
time  received  the  careful  testing  to  which  its  intrinsic  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  high  position  of  those  who  make  the  claim  en¬ 
title  it. 

Finally  the  specific  form  in  which  the  Biblical  World  has 
cast  its  not  wholly  unfamiliar  claim  will  greatly  facilitate  our 
examination  of  it.  As  already  indicated,  it  brings  the  matter 
to  which  the  claim  relates  into  the  sphere  of  testimony.  Our 
method  of  testing  the  validity  of  its  claim  is,  therefore,  decided 
for  us.  It  will  be  simply  to  produce  witnesses  who  shall  be 
recognized  as  competent  to  testify  as  to  the  effects  upon  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  that  up  to  the  present  time  have  been 
produced  by  the  changed  conception  of  the  Bible  necessitated 
by  the  findings  of  the  Radical  Criticism.  Fortunately,  such  wit¬ 
nesses  are  not  lacking.  And  the  force  of  their  testimony  will 
be  enhanced  rather  than  otherwise  because  some  of  them  very 
cordially  believe  that  the  changed  conception  of  the  Bible  in 
question  ought  to,  and  in  the  end  will,  prove  to  be  “  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible.”  One  can  only  wish  that  he 
might  rationally  hope  that  they  may  be  right.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  cites  them  not  as 
prophets  but  merely  as  witnesses. 

The  first  witness  whom  I  shall  introduce  is  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  President  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  until  his  death  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Biblical  World 
and  a  conspicuous  and  admirable  figure  in  the  ranks  of  the 
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radical  critics  of  America.  In  the  year  1904,  Dr.  Harper  put 
out  a  little  book  entitled  “  Religion  and  the  Higher  Life.”  In 
this  volume,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  he  gathered  together 
the  talks,  more  or  less  informal,  which  for  several  years  pre¬ 
vious  he  had  been  delivering  before  bodies  of  students.  These 
addresses,  as  his  preface  also  informs  us,  represent  Dr.  Har¬ 
per’s  effort  to  discharge  in  a  measure  a  responsibility  which  he 
declares  weighed  upon  him  more  heavily  than  any  other  con¬ 
nected  with  the  office  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  admin¬ 
ister.  They  all  relate  to  what  their  author  calls  “  the  practical 
questions  of  a  religious  life.”  Here,  then,  we  have  one,  him¬ 
self  a  radical  critic,  possessed  of  a  deep  sense  of  his  personal 
resix)nsibility  to  promote  the  religious  welfare  of  the  students 
who  passed  under  his  hands,  speaking  to  a  body  of  students 
who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Radical  Criticism.  It  would  look,  therefore,  as  if  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  if  anywhere,  we  should  be  entitled  to  expect  to  find 
conspicuously  in  evidence  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  to 
religion  and  the  Bible  from  the  Radical  Criticism.  But  what 
does  Dr.  Harper  himself  say  ?  These  are  his  words : — 

“And  yet,  I  have  noticed  that  with  each  recurring  year  it  has  re¬ 
quired  a  greater  effort  on  my  part  to  undertake  this  kind  of  service. 
I  have  asked  myself  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  growing 
more  difficult  to  deal  w’ith  subjects  of  this  kind  in  a  university  at¬ 
mosphere.”  ^ 

The  tone  of  sadness  and  the  consciousness  of  failure  that  is 
in  these  words  is  unmistakable.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
Dr.  Harper  found  the  task  to  which  he  had  set  himself  light¬ 
ened  by  the  advantages  accruing  to  religion  and  the  Bible  from 
the  type  of  criticism  of  which  he  himself  was  a  conspicuous 
advocate. 

My  second  witness  shall  be  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Hough- 
*  Preface,  p.  vlii. 
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ton.  Mrs.  Houghton  was  formerly  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evangelist.  Last  year,  she  published  a  very  readable  and  in¬ 
structive  book  entitled  “  Hebrew  Life  and  Thought.”  This 
book  isssued  from  the  press  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
its  preface  Mrs.  Houghton  says : — 

“The  purpose  of  these  papers  was  not,  and  is  not,  to  give  forth 
original  Ideas,  but  to  bring  the  more  or  less  cultured  but  unscien¬ 
tific  Bible  student  into  a  hospitable  attitude  toward  the  new  light 
that  scholarship  has  shed  upon  the  sacred  page.  It  has  long  been  iny 
conviction  that  if  scientific  scholarship  had  more  generously  availed 
Itself  of  this  method  of  culture,  it  would  not  have  aroused  that 
alarm  and  antagonism  with  which  it  even  yet  has  to  reckon.”  * 

I  presume  that  the  great  body  of  Bible  students  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  those  whom  Mrs.  Houghton  here  speaks  of  as 
“unscientific.”  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  calling  them 
“  unscientific  ”  she  does  not  mean  to  describe  them  as  unintel¬ 
ligent.  On  the  contrary,  she  speaks  of  them  as  persons  of 
more  or  less  culture.  Here,  then,  is  a  large  body  of  Bible  stu¬ 
dents  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Houghton,  have 
failed  to  perceive  the  advantages  to  religion  and  the  Bible  ac¬ 
cruing  from  the  Radical  Criticism,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  confessedly  persons  of  more  or  less 
culture. 

But  Mrs.  Houghton  gives  even  more  directly  significant  tes¬ 
timony  than  this.  After  having  called  attention  to  the  conspic¬ 
uous,  one  might  even  say  the  dominating,  influence  exercised 
by  the  Bible  upon  English  literature  in  the  past,  she  adds  : — 

“  Few  young  people  of  to-day  have  a  verbal  acquaintance  with  the 
Old  Testament,  and  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to  edit  all  our 
greatest  writers,  even  such  novelists  as  Hardy  and  Stevenson,  with 
explanations  of  the  Biblical  allusions.”* 

And  here  I  must  beg  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hough¬ 
ton  speaks  more  particularly,  doubtless,  for  the  young  people 

*  Preface,  p.  viii. 

■Op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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of  her  own  circle — that  is  to  say,  please  observe,  for  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Radical  Criticism 
Certainly  if  she  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  well-informed  witness, 
the  advantages  to  religion  and  the  Bible  that  have  accrued 
from  the  Radical  Criticism  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  and 
doubtful  kind. 

Let  us  hear  another  witness.  This  time  it  is  a  correspondent 
of  the  Interior,  a  Presbyterian  paper  published  in  Chicago  and 
known  to  many.  His  statement  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of 
September  5,  1904,  under  the  caption  “  Folks,  Places,  and 
Tilings.”  He  is  giving  what  purports  to  be  the  actual  exper¬ 
ience  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  This  minister  says : — 

“One  fall  there  came  to  us  a  splendid  young  fellow  from  Chicago 
University  to  train  the  boys  in  football.  I  liked  him  and  got  to 
know  him  very  confidentially.  One  day  to  my  surprise  he  told  me 
that  a  year  before  he  had  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  after 
taking  a  year  in  the  divinity  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  he 
had  thrown  up  the  whole  idea.” 

The  minister  goes  on  to  say : — 

“  I  asked  him  what  had  changed  bis  plans. 

“  ‘  I’ll  have  to  be  candid  with  you,’  he  answered ;  ‘  I  suppose  I  was 
already  getting  a  good  deal  mixed  about  some  things  just  in  my  own 
private  thinking,  but  it  was  the  lectures  of  Professor  Foster  that 
convinced  me  that  I  had  no  business  trying  to  be  a  preacher.’ 

“‘What  did  Dr.  Foster  teach  you?”’ 

“  ‘  Well,  he  showed  that  there  was  nothing  miraculous  about  the 
Bible ;  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  just  grew  up  naturally  like  other 
religions;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  only  in  the 
same  sense  that  all  of  us  are ;  that  the  miracle  stories  can’t  any  of 
them  be  true;  that  the  death  of  Jesus  didn’t  do  anything  for  us; 
that  it’s  our  own  character  that  saves  us  and  we  don’t  need  the 
benefit  of  anybody  else’s  character,  and  so  on — all  that  goes  with 
that.  When  I  found  I  believed  all  this,  I  didn’t  seem  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  preach,  and  so  I  gave  it  up.’  ’’ 

I  might  cite  further  from  the  statements  of  the  same  witness, 
but  surely  it  is  not  necessary.  Here,  them,  we  have  the  claim 
set  up  by  the  Biblical  iVorld  put  to  a  crucial  test  under  the 
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most  favorable  conditions,  and  the  reader  sees  what  is  the  out¬ 
come.  Please  observe  I  do  not  now  introduce  the  question 
“  Was  the  young  man  right  in  the  conclusion  that  he  reached  ?” 
I  simply  call  attention  to  the  plain  matter  of  fact  that  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  Radical  Criticism 
in  this  case  was  that  the  Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
were  thoroughly  discredited  in  the  mind  of  this  young  man. 

The  next  witness  who  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  as  to  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  Biblical  World  is  Dr.  Charles  Foster  Kent, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  now  of  Yale.  No 
one  can  charge  Dr.  Kent  with  any  disposition  to  be  a  swift 
witness  against  the  Radical  Criticism.  Last  year  he  put  forth 
a  volume  entitled  “  The  Origin  and  Permanent  Value  of  the 
Old  Testament.”  The  opening  sentence  of  the  preface  of  this 
volume  reads  as  follows ; — 

“During  the  past  generation  the  Old  Testament  has  commanded 
equally  with  the  New  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted  study  of  the 
great  body  of  biblical  scholars  throughout  the  world.” 

The  next  sentence  but  one,  however,  reads  as  follows : — 

“At  the  same  time  the  tendency  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  within  the  past  decade  has  undoubtedly  been  to  neglect 
the  older  Testament.” 

A  little  further  along  in  his  preface  I  find  him  saying : — 

“  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  apathy  and  neglect  are  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  real  character  and  value  of  the  Old  Testament, 
let  us  lose  no  time  in  setting  ourselves  right.”  * 

And  on  the  tenth  page  of  his  book,  after  having  criticised 
the  methods  of  certain  scholars  of  his  school  in  bringing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  work  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  he  suggests 
that  had  they  shown  more  wisdom 

“many  open-minded  people  might  have  been  saved  from  the  supreme 
error  of  writing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  ‘  Ichabod*  across  the 
pages  of  their  Old  Testament.” 


Op.  cit..  Preface,  p.  vl. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  Dr.  Kent  means  to  say 
that  the  effects  indicated  ought  to  have  followed  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  Radical  Criticism.  On  the  contrary,  one  object  of 
his  book  is  to  show  that  the  Radical  Criticism,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  is  wholly  “  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible.” 

I  have  cited  him  not  for  his  expert  opinion  as  to  what  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Radical  Criticism  ought  to  be,  but  as  a  witness  to 
what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  results,  up  to  this  time,  have 
actually  been.  And  you  will  observe  that,  while  he  holds  to  the 
theory  that  the  results  ought  to  have  been  very  different,  he 
confesses  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  outcome  of  this 
kind  of  criticism  has  been  that  many  open-minded  people, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  been  led  to  write 
“  Ichabod  ”  across  the  pages  of  their  Old  Testament. 

The  next  witness  whom  I  shall  cite  is  Dr.  Andrew  C. 
Zenos,  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  In 
January  of  the  year  1907,  Dr.  Zenos  wrote  for  the  Homiletic 
Review  an  article  entitled  “  The  Established  Results  of  Old 
Testament  Study.”  In  this  article  he  shows  himself  to  be,  I  will 
not  say  partial  to  what  I  have  called  the  Radical  Criticism,  but 
certainly  not  hostile  to  it .  Later  in  the  discussion  he  says : — 

“  But  from  another  point  of  view  we  may  ask  the  matter  of  fact 
question:  What  effect  has  the  use  of  the  critical  method  had  on 
men’s  Judgment  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  book  of  religious  inspira¬ 
tion  and  instruction?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  well-meant  but 
ill-advised  warnings  of  some  on  one  side,  and  the  rash  claims  of 
some  unbelievers  on  the  other  have  persuaded  many  to  look  on  this 
sort  of  study  as  dangerous  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  has  suffered  a  partial  eclipse.” 

Let  the  reader  note  Dr.  Zenos’s  words.  He  says  distinctly, 
“  The  Old  Testament  has  suffered  a  partial  eclipse.”  It  is  true 
that  Dr.  Zenos  does  not  regard  this  as  the  direct  or  legitimate 
result  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Radical  Criticism.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  ascribes  this  result  in  part  to  the  ill-advised  warnings 
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of  some  on  one  side,  and  in  part  to  the  rash  claims  of  some  un¬ 
believers  on  the  other  side,  in  the  controversy  called  forth  by 
the  Radical  Criticism.  Further,  it  is  fair  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  statement  that  “  the  Old 
Testament  has  suffered  partial  eclipse,”  Dr.  Zenos  adds,  “  But 
it  is  emerging  from  this  temporary  obscuration  fuller  than  it 
was  ever  known  to  be  of  spiritual  illumination.”  The  reader, 
however,  will  easily  discriminate  between  Dr.  Zenos’s  personal 
opinions  and  cheerful  prognostications  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  statements  as  to  the  actual  outcome  of  tlie  Radical  Criti¬ 
cism  up  to  this  time.  He  says  explicitly  that  “  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  has  suffered  a  partial  eclipse.”  And  now  I  ask,  With 
whom  has  it  “  suffered  a  partial  eclipse  ”  ?  It  has  certainly 
suffered  no  such  eclipse  in  the  case  of  the  present  writer.  The 
Old  Testament  never  appeared  to  him  more  certainly  and  lumi¬ 
nously  divine  in  its  origin  and  teachings.  Nor  has  it  suffered 
eclipse  with  those  who  hold  to  the  present  writer’s  conception 
of  the  Bible.  For  them,  the  Old  Testament  is  to-day  what  it  has 
always  been  for  them,  namely,  “  the  oracles  of  God,”  “  the 
scriptures  of  truth.”  With  whom,  then,  has  the  Old  Testament 
suffered  the  partial  eclipse  of  which  Dr.  Zenos  speaks?  I  an¬ 
swer,  It  is  with  those,  and  only  with  those,  who  have  given  a 
too-easy  credence  to  the  claims  of  the  Radical  Criticism.  I  do 
not  say,  and  the  reader  will  please  observe  that  I  do  not  now 
say,  that  the  Old  Testament  ought  to  have  suffered  even  a  par¬ 
tial  eclipse  with  those  just  referred  to.  It  may  be  that  in  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  suffer  such  an  eclipse  they  were  doing  an  injustice 
alike  to  the  Bible,  to  the  Radical  Criticism,  and  to  themselves. 
But  the  fact  remains,  that.  Dr.  Zenos  himself  being  witness, 
the  Old  Testament  has  suffered  such  an  eclipse  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  lent  a  too-credulous  ear  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Radical  Criticism. 
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The  next  witness  who  shall  testify  upon  the  issue  raised  by 
the  Biblical  World  is  no  less  a  person  than  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  one  whose  well-earned  distinction  in  the  realm  of 
letters,  and  in  other  departments  of  learning,  is,  I  take  it,  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  In  1906  Professor  Smith 
put  forth  a  little  volume  entitled  “  In  Quest  of  Light.”  In  it 
he  gathers  up  and  puts  in  permanent  form  a  series  of  letters 
from  his  pen  which  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  The  first  essay  in  the  book  opens  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences : — 

“  One  clergyman,  It  seems,  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  and 
treats  the  Church  as  an  association  for  general  improvement,  A 
second  finds  in  the  Bible  inaccuracy  and  woi’se.  A  third  professes 
to  believe  only  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  commends  itself  to  his  judg¬ 
ment.” 

It  closes  with  the  following  sentence : — 

‘‘The  three  eminent  clergymen,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  sliding  down 
a  slippery  incline,  on  which  no  permanent  foothold  is  to  be  found.” 

The  essay  as  a  whole  really  amounts  to  a  well-meant  bit  of 
courteously  given  advice  to  clergymen,  of  the  stamp  indicated 
in  the  opening  sentence,  not  to  overpress  the  policy  of  silence 
or  dissimulation  in  dealing  with  the  general  public.  Professor 
Smith  thinks  that  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  impression  to  go 
abroad,  that  the  clergy  are,  so  to  speak,  dedicated  to  falsehood. 
He  reminds  them  that,  while  caution  and  tenderness  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  order,  these  are  not  incompatible  with  sincerity  and 
frankness.  And  here  the  writer  pauses  to  ask :  Who  are  the 
clergy  that  have  laid  themselves  open  to  this  kind  of  counsel 
from  this  source?  Are  they  those  who  hold  with  Christ  and 
the  apostles  that  Moses  gave  the  law.  Are  they  those  who  hold 
with  the  ApKDStle,  Paul  that  the  Old  Testament  is  “  the  oracles 
of  God  ”  ?  Hardly,  I  think.  They  are  rather  those  who  have 
taken  up  a  hospitable  attitude  toward  what  is  called  “  the  new 
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light  ”  that  the  Radical  Criticism  is  supposed  to  have  shed  upon 
the  sacred  page.  They  furnish  us  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
new  ethics  to  which  the  Radical  Criticism  leads. 

But  I  return  to  Professor  Smith.  Here  is  what  he  has  to 
say  as  to  the  effect  of  what  he  inaccurately  calls  the  “  higher 
criticism  ”  i — 

“  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  between  the  higher  criticism  on  one 
side  and  Darwin’s  momentous  discovery  on  the  other,  materialism, 
in  the  scientific  and  philosophic  sense,  positive  or  negative,  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground.  We  are  called  upon  at  all  events  to  find  a  new  warrant 
for  spiritual  life,  for  reliance  on  the  dictates  of  conscience,  for  any 
hopes  that  we  may  have  cherished  of  existence  beyond  the  grave,  for 
confidence  in  a  divine  order  of  the  universe.  We  can  no  longer  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  miscellany  of  Hebrew  writings,  many  of  them  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authorship  and  date,  some  of  them  plainly  mythical,  are  a  divine 
revelation.  Nor  is  anything  to  be  hoped  from  an  attempt  to  evade 
the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  Deity,  in  its  dealings  with  man,  had 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  Darwinian  law  of  evolution.  Of  the 
Gospels,  criticism  has  spared  only  the  character  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  which,  on  any  hypothesis,  have  given  birth  to  Christendom. 
In  the  authenticity,  contemporaneity  and  harmony  of  the  documents 
we  can  confide  no  more.  We  can  no  longer  sincerely  accept  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  Incarnation,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  miracles, 
the  Resurrection ;  or  deem  it  such  as  would  certainly  have  been  given 
in  proof  of  a  revelation,  which  was  to  be  the  light  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  the  Fall  being  a  myth,  as  it  is  now'  allowed  on  almost  all 
hands  to  be,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  Incaruatiou  and  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  a  disclosure  which  in  itself  is  fatal  to  the  dogmatic  and  tra¬ 
ditional  creed  of  Christendom.  Nor,  we  must  sorrowfully  confess,  is 
the  collapse  of  our  evidence  limited  to  the  case  of  revelation.”  ‘ 

And  still,  in  the  light  of  such  testimony  as  this,  the  Biblical 
World  has  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  the  change  wrought 
by  the  Radical  Criticism  has  been  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
tile  Bible  and  religion ! 

I  might  introduce  a  score  of  other  equally  competent  and 
unbiased  witnesses  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Radical  Criticism 
upon  religion  and  the  Bible  in  the  case  of  those  who  lend  a 
*Op.  cit.,  p.  126. 
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too-credulous  ear  to  its  claim ;  but  I  must  forbear,  and  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  citing  just  one  other  witness  on  this  point. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  Frederick  Delitzsch.  Many  of  my  readers  will 
recall  the  sensation  that  was  created  by  two  lectures  that  he 
delivered  before  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  that  he  sub¬ 
sequently  published  under  the  title  of  “  Babel  and  Bible.”  Let 
us  hear  what  are  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Bible  to 
which  Dr.  Delitzsch  himself  has  been  led  by  the  Radical  Criti¬ 
cism.  I  quote : — 

“And  this  inconsistency  produces  an  increasingly  widening  gulf. 
When,  e.g.,  a  theologian  of  no  less  authority  writes  (26th  January, 
1903),  ‘You  criticise  a  conception  of  Revelation  that  sensible  Prot¬ 
estants  no  longer  share ;  it  is  that  of  the  antiquated  Lutheran  Dog¬ 
matists.  ...  All  divine  revelation  is,  of  course,  affected  by  the  hu¬ 
man  medium,  and  must  therefore  have  historically  developed’;  he 
describes  exactly  the  standpoint  that  I  myself  advocate,  only  I  regard 
the  conception  of  ‘  divine  revelation  ’  as  held  by  the  Church  and  that 
of  a  historical,  i.e.  human,  development,  to  be  irreconcilable  contra¬ 
dictions.  Either  we  take  one  or  the  other.  Tdrtium  non  datur. 

“  I  hold  the  view  that  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  development  effected  or  permitted  by  God  like  any  other  product 
of  this  world,  but,  for  the  rest,  of  a  purely  human  and  historical 
character,  in  w’hich  God  has  not  intervened  through  a  ‘  special,  su¬ 
pernatural  revelation.’  ’’  ^ 

And  what  is  the  gist  of  this  statement?  It  is  this.  Dr. 
Delitzsch  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  for  those  who, 
with  himself,  hold  to  the  results  of  the  Radical  Criticism,  to 
apply  the  term  “  divine  revelation  ”  to  the  Bible  is  a  gross 
solecism,  or  an  offensive  dishonesty.  How  any  thoughtful 
man  can  dispute  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Delitzsch’s  contention 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  writer.  If,  then,  it  be  in 
every  way  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible  that  the 
Old  Testament  should  be  irretrievably  divested  of  its  character 
as  the  Word  of  God,  of  course  the  claim  of  the  Biblical  World 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  166.  The  edition  referred  to  is  that  issued  by  the  Open 
Court  Press,  Chicago,  1903. 
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stands  vindicated.  But  to  me  this  seems  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  has  only  two  remarks  to  make. 
One  is  that  he  has  of  set  purpose  avoided  dragging  into  his 
discussion  the  question  of  the  correctness  or  the  incorrectness 
of  the  findings  of  the  Radical  Criticism.  This  he  recognizes 
as  the  ultimate  question;  and  one  to  be  settled  upon  its  own 
proper  evidence.  The  Biblical  World  and  those  whom  it  rep¬ 
resents  believe,  of  course,  that  those  findings  are  correct.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  and  those  whom  he  represents  re¬ 
gard  them  as  incorrect  and  unwarranted.  And  sooner  or  later 
the  reader  will  have  to  line  himself  up  with  the  one  view  or  the 
other.  But  even  though  he  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  findings  of  the  Radical  Criticism  are  correct,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  his  acceptance,  it  need  not  follow  that  be  will  hug 
to  his  soul  the  fond  delusion  that  these  findings  are  “  in  every 
way  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  Bible.”  If  they  are 
correct,  then  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  we  shall  all  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  them,  and  that  even  though  they  should  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  neither  of  the  Bible  nor  of  religion.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence  submitted,  it  is  evident  that  one  will 
not  be  wiser  if  he  permits  the  assurance  that  the  changed  view 
of  the  Bible  necessitated  by  the  findings  of  the  Radical  Criti¬ 
cism  has  been  “  in  every  way  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and 
the  Bible  ”  to  cause  him  too  lightly  to  accept  those  findings. 

The  other  remark  that  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  evidence 
is,  that  the  claim  that  w'e  have  been  considering,  proceeding 
from  the  source  from  which  it  does,  represents  either  a  singu¬ 
larly  infelicitous  use  of  the  familiar  terms,  or  an  ignorance  of 
tlie  facts  testified  to  by  the  unimpeachable  witnesses  ^  cited 
above  that  is  as  deplorable  as  it  is  surprising. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CIRCUMCISION  AMONG  THE  SAMARITANS. 

BY  JACOB,  SON  OF  AARON,  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  THE  SAMARITANS  AT 

SHECHEM.^ 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  treatise  which  follows  is  the  fourth  chapter  in  a  work  on  the 
Samaritan  religion  by  Jacob,  the  present  high  priest.  According  to 
his  account,  it  was  written  several  years  ago  for  an  English  scholar, 
who  died  before  the  book  was  completed. 

The  three  previous  chapters  have  been  published,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is 
undergoing  translation  at  the  hands  of  Professor  Ben  Kori. 

The  present  chapter  treats  of  the  interesting  and  delicate  subject 
of  “Circumcision,”  and  is  in  the  nature,  first,  of  an  exposition  of 
the  Samaritan  practice,  and,  secondly,  of  a  polemic  against  the  Jew. 
In  this  chapter,  more  than  in  either  of  those  previously  presented, 
the  Samaritans  appear  as  sticklers  for  the  very  letter  of  the  Law. 
No  Pharisee  could  possiblj’  c*ontend  more  eaniestly  for  every  jot  and 
tittle  than  do  these  Samaritan  priests.  When  the  priest  assures  us 
that  a  child  not  circumcised  the  eighth  day  ought  to  be  killed,  we 
are  hardly  to  assume  that  this  theory  is  carried  into  actual  practice; 
yet  such  a  statement  carries  with  it  his  profound  conviction  that  it 
were  far  better  that  such  a  man  should  never  have  been  born.  No 
exigency,  w’hatever,  justifies  the  neglect  of  this  rite,  or  its  postpone¬ 
ment  by  even  a  day. 

The  origin  of  circumcision  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Several  ancient 
nations  are  known  to  have  practised  it.  The  conjecture  that  it  was 
once  a  mark  of  servitude  finds  some  support  in  the  High  Priest’s 
treatise,  where  he  says,  “  He  becomes  a  slave  to  this  high  God  (may 
he  be  praised),  owned  by  him  whose  mark  is  that  of  the  master's 
slave,  forever  indelible.” 

The  proof  of  the  slaughter  of  an  enemy  described  in  1  Samuel  xvlii. 
25-27,  and  2  Samuel  ill.  14,  appears  not  to  have  been  uncommon  in 

*  Translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Professor  Abdullah  Ben  Kori,  Pa¬ 
cific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon;  Edited  by  William  E.  Bar¬ 
ton,  D.D.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
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old-time  warfare;  and  It  is  conjectured  that  mutilation  was  not  al¬ 
ways  confined  to  the  dead,  and  that  the  excision  which  at  the  outset 
insured  complete  eunuchry  was  modified  in  the  case  of  slaves  as 
time  went  on. 

In  Egypt,  and  other  countries  of  the  Old  World,  rites  similar  to 
those  of  the  Jew’s  were  practised  by  way  of  initiation  into  the  con¬ 
gregation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  practice  finds  increasing  favor 
among  medical  men  of  the  present  day. 

The  High  Priest’s  curious  little  polemic  has,  therefore,  a  certain 
Interest  and  value. 

The  High  Priest  has  his  own  answ’er  to  the  suggestion  that  Moses 
himself  was  negligent  concerning  the  practice  of  this  ordinance  in 
his  own  household.  He  contends  that  here,  as  in  other  places,  the 
Jewish  scriptures  have  been  falsified.  His  curious  argument  speaks 
for  itself,  and  is  given  here  for  wdiatever  it  may  be  judged  to  be 
worth.  It  is  safe  to  afiirin  that  these  chapters  give  a  more  intimate 
view  of  the  Samaritan  religion  than  anything  hitherto  published  in 
the  English  ianguage,  and  they  have  their  value,  at  least  as  studies 
In  ethnology  and  comparative  religion. 

The  translator  and  the  editor  join  in  the  hope  that  the  publication 
of  these  first-hand  studies  may  c’ontribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  this  small  and  fast  disappearing  sect. — William  E.  Babton. 

A  TREATISE  ON  CIRCUMCISION. 

Tins  treatise  is  concerning  circumcision,  its  conditions  and 
the  regulations  among  tlie  Samaritan  people,  with  a  mention  of 
the  difference  existing  between  them  and  the  Jewish  people  in 
regard  to  this  ordinance,  according  as  it  is  current  among  them 
in  these  days  and  as  handed  down  from  ancient  times. 

CIRCUMCISION  ON  THE  EIGHTH  DAY. 

If  the  boy  is  born  after  the  total  submersion  of  the  disk  of 
the  sun,  seven  days  must  pass ;  and  on  the  eighth  he  is  circum¬ 
cised.  It  is  likewise  done  if  he  is  born  at  night  or  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Should  he  be  born  before  the  submersion  of  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  even  half  an  hour  earlier,  that  day  must  be 
counted  as  one,  and  the  boy  is  circumcised  on  the  eighth. 
The  Samaritans  believe  that  on  the  eighth  day  the  babe  must 
be  circumcised  under  all  circumstances,  and  the  rite  may  be 
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performed  during  any  of  its  hours.  It  is  better,  however,  that 
the  same  should  take  place  just  at  sunrise,  or  shortly  there¬ 
after,  that  honor  may  be  rendered  to  the  ordinance. 

AN  UNCIRCUMCISED  CHILD  TO  BE  SLAIN. 

The  Samaritans  believe  that  if  the  entire  eighth  day  should 
pass  without  circumcision,  the  killing  of  the  babe  would  be¬ 
come  obligatory.  The  uncircumcised  child  shall  not  be  called 
a  Hebrew ;  and  purification  shall  never  be  lawful  unto  him. 
Therefore  nothing  hinders  the  Samaritans  from  circumcising 
the  male  child ;  no  excuse  is  valid  on  that  day,  whether  it  be 
sickness  or  accident,  or  the  absence  of  his  father ;  nor  must  the 
rite  be  postponed  even  should  the  day  fall  on  the  Sabbath  or 
a  festival  day.  None  of  these  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  this  matter  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Samar¬ 
itans  and  the  Jews.  The  latter  make  it  lawful  unto  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  well-known  reasons,  to  postpone  circumcision  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days.  Our  Torah,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
command  of  this  ordinance,  given  to  our  lord  Abraham  (upon 
whom  be  peace),  reads  as  follows:  “And  the  uncircumcised 
male  who  is  not  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  on 
the  eighth  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  fromi  his  people.” 
Thus  it  is  believed  by  the  Samaritans  that  if  circurtKision 
is  postponed  later  than  the  eighth  day,  the  boy  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  Israelite  in  this  world,  nor  shall  he  be  gath¬ 
ered  with  the  people  of  God  in  the  day  of  judgement.  He  is 
neither  pure  nor  can  he  ever  be  subject  to  purity.  The  com¬ 
mand  which  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Torah  differs  from  that  in 
ours ;  it  reads  as  follows :  “  But  the  male  who  is  uncircumcised 
in  the  foreskin  of  his  flesh,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people”  (Gen.  xvii.  14).  They  have  omitted  from  this  verse 
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Ifiotn  hasheminy,  that  is  “  on  the  eighth  day  ” ;  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  license  they  have  taken  for  postp>oning  circum¬ 
cision.  They,  however,  are  at  variance  with  the  command  of 
God  (may  he  be  exalted)  in  several  respects,  which  will  be 
shown  later  in  this  chapter. 

HOW  THE  ACT  IS  PERFORMED. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  birth  of  the  babe,  he  is  washed 
and  cleansed,  and  on  the  eighth  day  his  father  or  guardian  in¬ 
vites  the  priest  and  his  family,  his  friends  and  the  tribe  living 
in  his  town,  and  also  some  man  who  is  expert  in  the  art  of  cir¬ 
cumcision.  It  is  preferable  that  the  latter  be  one  of  his  own 
people,  if  there  is  such  a  one.  He  may  be  chosen  from  another 
people  in  case  no  Samaritan  is  expert  in  the  p>erformance  of 
the  rite,  so  that  less  injury  may  be  done  to  the  babe  and  serious 
harm  may  be  avoided.  This  function  must  be  taught  to  a  Sa¬ 
maritan  by  the  learned  men  of  the  people.  But  circumcision 
with  us  means  only  the  cutting  off  of  the  foreskin.  The  Jews 
make  an  addition  to  what  God  has  commanded ;  for  their  hac~ 
ham,  “  doctors,”  make  necessary  the  removal  of  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  than  the  prepuce,  sometimes  denuding  the 
phallus,  which  they  call  pcrih,  which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  circumcision  known  in  the  Hebrew  language  as 
nemileh.  We  do  not  practise  this  as  the  Jews  do,  for  we  think 
theirs  is  an  addition  to  the  divine  command,  and  has  not  been 
revealed  as  such. 

The  high  priest  and  the  circumciser,  and  all  those  who  have 
been  invited  to  be  present,  after  they  have  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  stand  up ;  and  the  priest  begins  the  prayer  designed  for 
such  a  ceremony  and  known  as  “  the  prayer  of  circumcision.” 
It  is  opened  in  the  name  of  the  high  God  (may  he  be  exalted) 
and  with  the  mention  of  his  oneness  and  the  confession  of  his 
Vol.  LXV.  No.  260.  7 
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Godship.  Then  the  Surahs  of  Creation  are  read,  in  which  is 
mentioned  the  creation  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  until 
the  creation  of  our  father  Adam)  (upon  whom  be  peace).  The 
reading  is  done  in  Hebrew,  the  ancient  language  which  the 
Samaritans  still  preserve.  The  guests  also  read  some  verses 
of  the  histories  of  our  holy  forefathers,  also  the  command  that 
was  delivered  to  our  forefather  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God 
(may  he  be  exalted),  in  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  circum¬ 
cision,  and  his  fulfilment  of  this  ordinance  and  his  obedience 
to  its  directions. 

They  read  also  the  command  as  given  for  the  second  time  to 
our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace)  in  regard  to  this  cere¬ 
mony,  together  with  verses  containing  a  mention  of  the  cove¬ 
nants  and  blessings  of  God  (may  he  be  exalted),  as  revealed 
in  the  Torah.  Then  the  cutting  oflf  of  the  foreskin  takes  place 
while  a  hymn  is  read,  containing  useful  ideas  and  written  in 
the  best  Hebrew  style.  It  is  of  ancient  date,  being  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  High  Priest  Merkah.  This  high  priest  and  most 
learned  writer  lived  fully  two  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

THE  HYMN  OF  CIRCUMCISION. 

The  hymn  opens  with  the  glorification  of  the  gjeat  Creator 
(may  he  be  exalted),  who  made  the  image  of  man  perfect  and 
gave  him  directions  for  his  life.  It  contains  thanksgiving  to 
God  (may  he  be  exalted),  who  has  helped  his  people  to  keep 
this  ordinance  until  the  present  age  and  throughout  the  gene¬ 
rations  of  Israel.  It  contains  also  congratulations  to  the  father 
upon  the  circumcision  of  his  son,  and  the  assurance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  reward  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  ordinance;  also  a  prayer 
to  God  (may  he  be  praised)  for  the  safe  keeping  and  blessing 
of  the  boy.  A  mention  is  also  made  of  our  lord  Abraham 
(upon  whom  be  peace)  in  whose  days  this  permanent  statute 
was  established. 
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It  explains  the  fact  that  he  who  is  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day  is  marked  with  the  covenant  of  his  Master ;  he  becomes  a 
slave  to  this  high  God  (may  he  be  praised),  owned  by  him 
whose  mark  is,  like  that  of  the  master’s  slave,  forever  indelible. 

THE  MENTION  OF  GERMON. 

At  the  end  of  this  hymn,  a  mention-  is  made  of  a  Roman  chief 
by  the  name  Germon.  The  mention  of  this  man  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Let  Germon  the  Roman  chief  be  mentioned  for 
good.”  The  reason  is  that  in  those  days  when  the  Romans 
were  conquerors,  there  was  a  king  by  the  name  Tehos.  He 
oppressed  the  Samaritans  and  set  over  them  prefects  who 
would  forbid  them  to  pray  and  read  the  Torah  and  to  perform 
their  ordinances  such  as  circumcision,  and  the  other  acts  of 
their  faith.  In  those  days  there  lived  a  high  priest  by  the  name 
Akbon.  And  the  prefect  that  the  Rorhan  king  had  set  over 
him  was  the  aforesaid  Germon.  The  latter  watched  closely, 
day  and  night,  the  door  of  the  house  of  the  High  Priest,  never 
departing  from  his  place  and  possessing  much  prudence  and 
courage,  so  that  the  High  Priest  Akbon  and  his  family  were 
exceedingly  afraid  of  him.  It  happened  that  in  those  days, 
God  (may  he  be  praised)  blessed  the  High  Priest  Akbon  with 
a  son,  and  the  parent  had  much  anxiety  and  concern  wonder¬ 
ing  how  and  what  he  should  do  in  order  to  circumcise  the  boy 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance  in  all  its  regfu- 
lations  and  directions.  He  gathered  his  family  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  people,  and  took  the  advice  as  to  the 
best  way  and  means  whereby  the  circumcision  of  the  babe 
and  the  fulfilments  of  the  ordinance  might  take  place,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  High  Priest  should  take  the  boy  to  the 
wilderness,  on  the  eighth  day,  and  there  secretly  circumcise 
him.  On  the  eighth  day  the  High  Priest  took  a  large  straw- 
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basket,  wrapped  the  babe  with  wool,  and  put  him  within  the 
basket  and  covered  him  also  with  somie  wool,  and  said  to  one 
of  the  women  of  the  house,  a  maid  servant ;  “  Take  this 
basket  and  go  out  with  it  to  a  place  near  by  the  town  called 
Ras  Alain  [a  place  called  by  the  same  name  unto  this  day], 
and  I  will  meet  you  there.”  As  she  was  going  out  with  the 
basket  Germon  saw  her,  but  did  not  speak  ill  to  her,  although 
he  knew  well  that  the  boy  was  within  the  basket,  but  said  to 
her :  “Go  thy  way  and  do  thy  work  in  joy.”  Not  meeting 
with  resistance,  she  proceeded  to  the  High  Priest  and  informed 
him  of  what  the  guard  had  told  her.  The  High  Priest  was 
therefore  terrified  and  said  unto  the  woman :  “  Let  him  do 

what  it  pleases  him,  but  my  trust  is  in  God  alone ;  may  his  will 
be  done.”  Then'  he  went  into  a  cave  that  was  thereabouts  and 
circumcised  the  boy  himself  and  put  him  ag^in  into  the  same 
basket,  covering  him  with  wool,  and  handed  him  to  the  woman, 
after  having  pacified  him  of  the  pain  of  circumcision. 

She  returned  with  him  home,  and  after  a  while  the  High 
Priest  Akbon  went  his  way  home,  but  the  guard  stood  up  and 
met  him  and  kissed  his  hand  and  said  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
“  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  Allyz !  ”  which  means :  “My  lord.  My  lord, 
with  joy.”  For  Germon  was  an  intelligent  man  and  knew  the 
Hebrew  language  because  of  his  familiarity  with  this  people  of 
Israel,  who  spoke  only  Hebrew  in  those  days. 

When  the  High  Priest  heard  these  words  from  the  guard, 
with  much  fear  he  went  into  his  place,  filled  his  hand  with 
gold  coins,  and  returned  to  Germon,  saying,  “Accept  this  little 
from  me,  for  the  much  I  would  like,  if  I  were  able,  to  offer  to 
you.”  Germon  answered  and  said,  “  God  forbid  that  I  should 
sell  my  good  deeds  for  worldly  gain !  ”  The  fear  of  the 
High  Priest  increased  greatly,  because  Germon  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  gold.  The  latter,  however,  told  him,  “  Quiet  yourself 
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and  fear  not,  for  what  I  have  done  is  for  God  (may  he  be 
exalted) ;  but  to  please  you  I  will  take  only  three  coins,  as  if 
I  had  taken  them  all.  Rejoice,  therefore,  in  your  son,  and 
may  the  Lx)rd  preserve  him  for  you.  I  only  wish  that  you  in¬ 
stitute  a  memorial  among  your  people  for  reminding  them  of 
what  I  have  done,  that  it  may  be  kept  among  them  to  the  end 
of  time ;  therefore  promise  me  that  it  shall  be  done.” 

The  High  Priest  replied  to  him  in  accordance  with  his  de¬ 
mands,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him.  That  very  hour  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  (who  is  exalted)  became  great  in  the  heart  of 
the  High  Priest,  and  he  praised  and  glorified  God  (may  he  be 
praised)  with  exceeding  gratitude  for  his  abounding  favors. 
He  rejoiced  immensely  in  his  son,  and  in  company  with  the 
Samaritans  of  that  place,  he  uttered  praises  and  thanks  and 
said  to  those  present :  “  Let  us  institute  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  what  has  taken  place ;  and  let  us  mention  fitly  this  good  man 
whenever  there  is  a  circumcision  of  a  boy.” 

The  words  of  the  prayer  are  as  follows :  “  How  but  with 
praise  should  be  remembered  Germon,  the  Roman  chief?” 

This  is  how  we  remember  with  thanks  this  Roman  guard,  a 
memorial  which  is  kept  unto  our  own  day. 

NAMING  THE  BOY. 

By  the  time  this  hymn  has  ended,  the  circumcision  is  at  an 
end  also.  Then  the  High  Priest  goes  to  the  father  of  the  boy 
and  inquires,  Mah  Shmok?  meaning,  “  What  is  his  name  ?” 
and  the  name  which  the  father  gpves  and  has  been  decided 
upon,  shall  be  the  name  of  the  boy  and  can  never  be  changed. 
The  answer  of  the  High  Priest  is,  “  Blessed  be  the  name  ” ;  be 
blesses  also  those  present  and  delivers  an  address  to  that  end, 
and  all  is  done  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  Samaritan  language. 
And  to  God  belongs  the  best  knowledge. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  proper  to  add  some  remarks  concerning  the  differences 
between  us  and  the  Jews.  This  ordinance  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  ordinances  among  this  people.  It  must  be  fulfilled  and  the 
presence  of  those  invited  is  necessary,  wherever  ihe  place  niay 
be.  Gladness  and  festivals  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Fidelity 
to  this  covenant  is  of  the  most  supreme  importance,  for  should 
the  Samaritans  neglect,  in  the  least,  the  fulfilment  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  the  covenant  of  God  (who  is  to  be  praised)  would  be 
.broken  with  them.  They  believe  that  this  ordinance  is  most 
exacting.  No  delay  should  be  made  beyond  the  eighth  day, 
even  if  it  should  fall  on  the  Sabbath  or  on  a  feast  day.  On 
such  days  the  fulfilment  of  this  ordinance  and  the  circumcis¬ 
ion  of  the  boy  are  compulsory,  although  they  themselves  are  of 
an  exacting  nature  with  definite  regulations  which,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  are  transcended  by  those  of  circumcision.  If  a  man  be 
on  a  journey  and  his  wife  be  with  child,  he  must  be  ready  in 
case  of  emergency  to  fulfil  this  ordinance.  The  Samaritans 
do  not  follow  the  practice  of  the  Jews  to  postpone  circumcision, 
and  cite  the  command  prepared  by  their  priests  who  have  gar¬ 
bled  the  word  of  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  namely,  “  But  the  uncircumcised  male  whose  foreskin  is 
not  cut  on  that  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.” 
But  of  this  command  the  Jews  have  omitted  the  words  “  on  the 
eighth  day.”  Therefore  they  take  a  great  liberty  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  circumcision,  delaying  its  appointed  time  in  most  cases, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  day  has  been  often  set  definitely  by 
the  apostle  of  God,  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace).  Leviticus 
xii.,  which  begins  with  IVayedabber  IHWH,  etc.,  says  in  its 
third  verse,  “And  in  the  eighth  day  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin 
shall  be  circumcised.”  Again  in  Genesis  xvii.  12,  “And  he  that 
is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  male 
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throughout  your  generations.”  This  command  was  given  to 
our  lord  Abraham  ( upon  whom  be  peace) .  Plain  as  this  com¬ 
mand  may  be,  the  Jewish  people  practise  much  license  in  its 
fulfilment.  If  on  the  eighth  day  the  child  may  be  sick,  his 
circumcision  is  postponed  to  the  following  day;  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  day.  It  is  likewise  done,  if  the  father  of  the  child 
happens  to  be  absent ;  the  circumcision  is  postponed  until  the 
return  of  the  father,  though  it  may  extend,  for  months. 

Verily  this  is  the  worst  apostasy ! 

THE  CIRCUMCISION  OF  THE  SON  OF  MOSES. 

The  Jews  interpret  falsely  the  words  of  God  ( may  he  be  ex¬ 
alted),  and  they  place  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace)  on  the 
wrong  side  in  reference  to  circumcision,  claiming  that  he  him¬ 
self  postponed  the  circumcision  of  his  son  ^  Eliezer  (upon 
whom  be  peace),  and  that  it  was  the  mother  of  the  boy  that 
performed  it.  This  they  make  up  out  of  what  is  said  about  our 
lady  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  our  lord  Moses  (upon  whom  be 
peace),  namely,  Watikroth  eth  garlat  benmah,  which  means, 
according  to  us,  “To  cut  off  the  uncleanliness  of  her  upbuild¬ 
ing,”  or  rather  to  cut  her  off  from  having  children.  But  the 
Jews  read  it  as  “  She  cut  the  foreskin  of  her  son.”  Now  all  the 
difference  proceeds  from  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  is  composed  of  the  three  letters  b-n-h.  We  read  it  by 
doubling  the  letter  “  n,”  while  the  Jews  do  not.  And  as  this 
question  is  of  great  interest,  being  as  it  is  the  source  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  and  the  Jews,  in  matter  of  interpretation  and 
pronunciation,  it  is  fit  that  its  discussion  be  appended  to  this 
chapter. 

We  believe  that  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Jews  and 
which  is  strictly  believed  by  them  of  Exodus  iv.  24,  discredits 
the  mission  of  the  apostle  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace). 

^Qershom.  See  Ex.  ii.  22. 
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HOW  THE  JEWS  DISHONOR  MOSES. 

Th€y  say  that  while  Moses  was  on  the  way  by  the  stopping- 
place,  God  sent  his  angel  to  slay  him,  because  the  circumcision 
of  his  newly  born  son  Eliezer  was  not  i>erformed  in  time,  but 
delayed,  and  therefore  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  was  angry  and 
intended  to  destroy  him.  When  the  angel  found  him  and  was 
about  to  slay  him,  Zipporah,  his  wife,  knowing  the  reason, 
which  was  the  postponement  of  the  circumcision  of  his  son,  im¬ 
mediately  took  a  sharp  flint  and  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her  son, 
and  as  the  apostle  was  about  to  approach  her,  she  took  hold  of 
his  legs  and  said  to  him  interrogatively,  “  Wilt  thou  be  my 
bridegroom  while  I  am  in  the  birthblood?”  The  angel  seeing 
what  she  had  done  was  pleased  with  her,  and  refrained  from 
slaying  the  apostle,  when  she  said,  “A  bridegroom  of  blood 
art  thou,”  and  because  she  performed  the  ordinance  of  circum¬ 
cision.  Behold  how  daring  are  the  Jews  in  their  insults  and  in 
their  interpretations,  which  bring  dishonor  on  the  apostle! 
Verily,  they  are  beside  themselves ! 

ANOTHER  JEWISH  INSULT  TO  MOSES. 

Some  of  them  have  a  different  interpretation.  They  say 
that  the  words  “  So  he  let  him  alone  ”  refer  to  the  boy  Eliezer. 
The  angel  was  swallowing  him  up  because  his  circumcision 
was  delayed.  The  process  of  swallowing  began  with  the  head, 
and  when  it  reached  the  secrets  of  the  boy,  his  mother  took 
hold  of  him  by  thd  legs  and  the  angel  let  him  alone. 

THE  SAMARITAN  INTERPRETATION. 


The  Samaritan  people,  on  the  other  hand,  interpret  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  this  manner :  It  happened  that  while  on  the  way  by 
the  stopping-place,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  met  him  and  sought 
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to  incite  him^^  and  Zipporah  took  distress  and  cut  off  the  un*- 
cleanliness  of  her  being  built  up  by  him,^  and  she  approached 
his  feet  and  said,  “  Thou  art  a  bridegroom  of  blood  to  me,” 
and  he  let  her  alone.®  Then  she  said,  “  Thou  art  a  spouse  of 
blood  to  me  ”  until  he  ceased  off.  They  comment  on  this  pas¬ 
sage  as  follows :  When  the  apostle  Moses  sought  to  retire  in 
that  stopping-place,  God  sent  his  angel  to  incite  and  encourage 
him.  Zipporah,  seeing  the  light  of  the  angel  and  that  of  her 
husband,  was  much  terrified  and  afflicted,  both  on  account  of 
the  majestic  presence  of  the  angel  and  the  conviction  that  her 
husband  had  been  raised  to  a  high  sphere  of  spirituality.  She 
was  struck  with  a  great  fear,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
before  she  lost  all  hope  in  being  “  upbuilt  ”  any  longer  by  him, 
as  if  she  swore  off  and  cut  away  the  uncleanliness  of  cohabita¬ 
tion  with  him,  for  the  word  garlah,  “  foreskin,”  means,  also, 
“  uncleanliness  ”  or  “  unholiness,”  as  an  example  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Torah  bearing  us  in  this  interpretation.  Tliere- 
fore  she  begged  her  leave  of  him  and  approached  his  feet  and 
kissed  them  and  said  to  him,  “  Thou  art  a  blood  spouse  unto 
me”;  and  thereupon  the  apostle  Moses  (upon  him  be  peace) 
let  her  alone,  and  gp*anted  her  what  she  desired,  and  dismissed 
her  to  her  father,  together  with  her  children,  at  that  very  time. 
What  proves  our  contention,  namely,  that  Moses  did  really 
dismiss  her  here  and  give  her  a  divorce,  is  Exodus  xviii.  2, 
where  we  find  the  words  aJiar  shcUooheyhab,  that  is,  “  after  he 

‘Apparently  this  reading  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans 
derive  the  form  hemito,  “  his  slaying,”  from  the  root  hamah,  which 
means  “  to  incite,  excite,  and  make  a  turmoil,”  and  not  from 
moot. — Tb. 

’The  Samaritans  derive  the  word  bnh  from  baiiah,  which  means 
“  to  build  up,  to  have  children.” — ^Tb. 

’The  Samaritan  reading  differs  in  this  instance  and  in  the  others 
from  the  Hebrew  reading.  The  third  pers.  pron.  suflSx  is  ah,  ”  her,” 
and  not  o,  “  him,”  as  the  Hebrew  reads.  — ^Tb. 
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had  dismissed  her.”  We  need  not  assert  again  that  we  have 
proofs  of  a  large  number  consisting  of  similar  passages  in  the 
Torah  in  favor  of  this  interpretation.  Behold,  therefore,  intel¬ 
ligent  readers!  how  degrading  is  the  interpretation  the  Jews 
adopted  to  the  noble  station  of  our  lord  Moses  ben  'Amran 
(upon  whom  be  peace)  !  To  plan  death  and  deal  destruction 
are  the  greatest  punishment  which  could  be  devised.  Thev  in¬ 
dicate  the  horrible  crime  of  the  doer,  which  is  impossible  in  the 
dignity  of  the  apostle.  Such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  God 
(may  he  be  praised)  reflects  with  fallacy  and  vain  purposes  to 
his  divine  omniscience.  Did  He  not  speak  to  him  face  to  face? 
Did  He  not  make  him  acquainted  with  all  the  miracles  and  per¬ 
form  them  through  him?  Did  He  not  thereby  teach  mankind 
obedience  to  Him  and  watchfulness  in  their  duties  towards 
Him  and  the  purpose  which  they  neglected  and  for  which  they 
w'ere  created,  to  do  righteousness  and  acts  of  piety,  to  worship 
Him  and  know  Him,  who  is  highly  exalted  ?  He  made  it  well 
known  to  us  from  his  predilection  to  Moses,  that  he  (Moses) 
was  the  first  and  best  fitted  for  obeying  him,  the  man  of  the 
most  steadfast  will  and  resolution  to  stand  to  and  abide  by  all 
his  laws,  thereby  attaining  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no 
other  creature  had  ever  reached.  The  informing  answers  and 
questions  the  apostle  asked  from  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  did 
in  no  wise  add  knowledge  to  God’s :  otherwise,  how  could  God 
(who  is  to  be  praised)  trust  him*  with  his  mission,  knowing 
him  to  be  faithless?  Would  not  this  supposition  reflect  upon 
God? 

THE  JEWS  LIBEL  ZIPPORAH. 

The  Jews  claim  that  Zipporah  was  in  childbirth,  or  about  to 
deliver  a  child  at  that  time.  But  to  approach  or  touch  a  woman 
in  such  a  state  was  polluting  and  prohibited  among  the  people 
of  Jacob.  Compare  Genesis  xxxi.  35,  “  Ky  lo  ookal  lakoom 
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ffieppaneyka  ky  derek  nashin  ly”  which  means  that  she  could 
not  approach  him  to  do  her  duty  towards  him  as  she  had  her 
flux.  If  the  Jews  declare  that  circumcision  in  time  is  more 
binding,  and  obliges  one  to  suffer  the  company  of  his  wife  in 
such  a  state,  we  answer.  Herewith  you  contradict  yourselves, 
as  you  occasionally  believe  that  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
thought  of  the  necessity  of  circumcising  his  son,  and  therefore 
suffered  to  accompany  his  wife,  who  was  about  to  give  birth  to 
a  child,  and  at  other  times  you  declare  that  he  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  the  circumcision  of  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
delayed  in  his  journey  or  his  miisision,  and  that  therefore  it  be¬ 
came  the  duty  of  his  wife  to  perform'  it.  You  also  say  that  he 
did  not  rely  on  his  wife  in  performing  the  same :  therefore  it 
became  his  duty  to  do  it  himself  which,  according  to  you,  he 
did  not :  and  thus  you  contradict  yourselves  in  two  ways.  You 
attribute  to  the  apostle  fallacy  in  belief,  in  decision  and  in  deed, 
but  he  (may  the  peace  of  God  be  on  himl!)  is  far  too  noble  to 
be  touched  by  what  you  say  amid  attribute  of  neglect  and  trans¬ 
gression,  thereby  deserving  such  a  punishment  for  such  a  great 
crime. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ERRORS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  Jews  are  mistaken  in  assigning  to  Moses  (upon  whom 
be  peace)  the  predilection  of  fulfilling  one  ordinance  to  the 
detriment  of  amother,  and  asserting  that  the  wife  of  Moses 
(upon  whom  be  peace)  was  wiser  than  he,  and  more  resolute 
than  he  was,  and  that  she  perfomned  the  circumcision  herself. 
With  such  a  belief  it  results  that  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace) 
committed  several  errors.  Among  these  was  that  of  having 
accompanied  his  wife  while  she  was  in  the  blood  of  childbirth, 
which  is  the  first  error.  The  second  is  that  of  having  pur¬ 
posely  postponed  the  circumcision;  of  his  son,  for,  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  he  was  departing  with  that  intention.  The  third  is  that 
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of  allowing  the  date  of  circumcision  to  pass  by  and  his  wife  to 
perform  the  ordinance  while  he  decided  to  neglect.  They  say 
also  that  the  apostle  feared  lest  in  circumcising  his  son,  there 
might  result  a  delay  to  his  mission,  and  therefore  he  did  not  do 
it.  Truly  they  err,  and  charge  the  apostle  with  ignorance  for 
having  a  predilection  in  fulfilling  one  command  while  neglect¬ 
ing  another.  They  attribute  to  him  the  sin  of  not  having 
remedied  his  wrong,  but  allege  that  it  was  his  wife  who  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  duty,  and  performed  the  deed  of  which  he 
was  worthier  and  to  which  he  had  a  greater  right. 

Their  statements  contradict  the  passage  they  have  in  their 
book  of  Joshua,  that  the  people  of  Israel,  in  spite  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Moses  (upon  whom  be  peace),  had  not  been  circum¬ 
cised  during  the  forty  years  they  spent  in  the  wilderness,  as  is 
declared  in  Deuteronomy :  “  These  forty  years  the  Lord  has 
been  with  thee,  and  thou  hast  missed  nothing,”  but  as  to  the 
apostle,  God  (may  he  be  exalted)  would  slay  him  because  he 
postponed  the  circumcision  of  his  son !  It  is  evident  that  their 
scriptures  and  belief  are  false  and  contradictory,  to  which  no 
sane-minded  person  can  give  long  assent.  To  claim,  as  they  do, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  neglected  the  ordinance  of  circum¬ 
cision  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  during  which  all  their  sons 
were  left  uncircumcised,  is  a  bold  error.  It  is  self-contradic¬ 
tory,  and  can  easily  be  made  void  from  many  joints  of  view, 
and  through  many  testimonies  and  passages  from  the  Law, 
the  simple  mentioning  of  which  would  be  too  lengthy  for  this 
abridged  book.  It  is  enough  to  have  proved  that  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Exodus  iv.  24-26  is  false,  and  tliat  the  lawlessness 
with  which  they  charge  the  apostle  is  untrue,  for  the  reading 
of  the  passage  is  liable  to  diflferent  pronunciations,  and  its 
meaning  is  thereby  wholly  changed.  Thus  different  interpre¬ 
tations  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  the  best  and  nearest  to  rea- 
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son  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Samaritan  people,  according  as 
they  have  received  their  traditions,  both  in  point  of  correct 
reading  and  interpreting  the  same.  For  one  can  easily  see  that 
such  are  nobler  and  not  liable  to  those  charges  to  which  we 
have  already  called  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  Samari¬ 
tans  have  in  the  books  of  their  learned  teachers  a  strong  com¬ 
mentary  and  clear  explanation  which  favor  their  claim,  but 
'  which  are  of  a  linguistic  nature,  and  we  have  refrained  from 
recording  them  down,  as  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book. 

THE  RE.\SON  FOR  MOSES'  DIVORCE  FROM  HIS  WIFE. 

Their  interpretation  of  the  passing  affirms  and  verifies  the 
true  mission  of  the  apostle  and  suggests  to  us  his  willingness, 
yea,  his  firm  resolution,  to  fulfil  it.  When  the  righteous  God 
(whose  name  is  exalted)  appeared  to  him  in  the  stopping- 
place,  and  he  was  convinced  that  his  mission  is  an  arduous 
duty,  requiring  courage  and  resolution  and  freedom  from 
other  absorbing  relations,  he  consented  to  let  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  alone  solely  in  order  that  thus  he  might  attend  to  his  mis¬ 
sionary  duties.  But  his  desire  was  not  enough :  he  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  wife,  if  she  were  unwilling  to 
consent,  and  all  depended  on  her  as  it  was  necessary.  Naturally 
he  did  not  make  an  overture  to  her,  as  it  was  below  his  sense 
of  duty,  but  she  made  one  and  asked  her  dismissal.  Thus  we 
read  that  when  she  acquainted  him  with  her  state,  disclosing 
the  impossibility  of  her  stay  with  him,  as  it  might  have  proved 
dangerous  to  her,  the  Apostle  of  God  (who  is  exalted)  under¬ 
stood  her  purpose  and  realized  the  necessity  of  granting  her  a 
divorce  in  accordance  with  her  pleasure.  So  thus  it  is  written, 
IV ayiref  mimmenah,  that  is,  “  He  separated  from  her,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  which  she  made  at  first  with  the  words  Ky 
khctan  danieetn  attah  ly  lammoolot,  which  mean  “Thou  art  a 
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spouse  of  blood  to  me  for  ‘  thy  consent.’  ”  ^  He  therefore  sep. 
arated  from  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father,  just  at  that 
time.  If  it  were  not  for  this  passage,  we  would  neitlier  have 
known  the  date  of  her  return  to  her  father,  nor  the  reasons  for 
her  dismissal.  In  fact  it  would  not  liave  been  lawful  unto  the 
Apostle  to  have  abandoned  her  and  divorced  her.  Again,  the 
word  watikroth,  that  is  “And  she  cut,”  is  never  used,  in  any 
of  its  formis,  for  the  purpose  of  circumcision ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  commands  and  verbs  used  and  applied  to  this  ceremony 
are  one  of  the  forms  of  hmool.  For  God  mentioned  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  circumcision  in  eighteen  passages,  and  all  the  words 
used  with  reference  to  its  performance  are  derived  from  the 
infinitive  moot,  and  there  is  nowhere  the  word  kritah,  nor  kar- 
too,  in  all  passages  containing  God’s  commands  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  ceremony.  The  truth  is  therefore  very  apparent  to 
the  careful  observer  of  God’s  words  used  in  this  regard.  Let 
then  all  prejudice  and  self-gratification  be  put  aside,  for  the 
words  of  God  are  not  self-contradictory :  Blessed  be  his 

NAME  forever!  AND  EXALTED  LET  HIM  BE  ETERNALLY!  AmEN. 

*The  High  Priest  derives  the  infinitive  moolot  from  a  lost  root, 
meaning  to  “  consent,”  “  to  incline,”  which  Is  found  in  another  Se¬ 
mitic  tongue  with  the  same  meanings.  Compare  the  Hebrew  mool, 
in  the  construction  el  mool,  “  towards,”  which,  of  course,  is  liable  to 
other  derivations. — Tb. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

REFLECTIONS  IN  ROME. 

by  the  reverend  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D.,  KILMARNOCK, 
SCOTLAND. 

Nb  city  ministers  so  much  to  thought  and  meditation,  to 
instruction  and  veneration,  as  does  Rome.  To  every  people 
and  nation,  indeed,  the  history  and  monuments  of  Urbs  Roma 
minister  in  unique  and  signal  ways.  The  associations  of  Rome 
are  overpowering  in  character,  as  well  as  in  number.  They 
crowd  upon  the  mind  at  every  turn  and  step :  here  are  colossal 
ruins  of  wrecked  perfection ;  there  are  basilicas,  palaces,  and 
towers,  that  teem  with  suggestions  of  suffering,  pathos,  and 
heroism,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe :  everywhere 
indelible  traces  of  a  past,  peerless  and  unparalleled.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  Rome — the  date  of  her  foundation' — is  shrouded  in 
mythological  haze,  which  archaeolc^sts  and  historians  alike 
have  in  vain  sought  to  penetrate.  The  life  of  the  Eternal  Qty 
has,  historically,  been  one  of  change,  from  the  time  when  the 
brooding  East  overcame  the  militant  West,  and  that  imperium 
Romanum,  which  to  a  Nietzsche  is  still  type  of  all  that  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  was  broken,  up  to  this  day ;  its  position,  geologically, 
has  been  in  the  center  of  a  volcanic  region,  the  extinction  cf 
whose  fires  is  comiparatively  recent.  But  no  city  could  have 
been  more  fortunate  in  her  site  than  Rome,  with  her  seven  Pli¬ 
ocene  hills,  suited  as  it  preeminently  was  to  the  races  that  dwelt 
in  and  around  her.  Rome,  city  of  cypress  and  ptalm,  of  pine 
and  acanthus,  of  orange  and  oleander,  of  odoriferous  blossom 
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and  juicy  vine,  of  pillared  dome  and  silvery  fountain,  of 
portico  and  column  and  nymph  and  triton,  of  graceful  arch, 
discrowned  mausoleum,  and  colossal  aqueduct,  teems  with  life 
in  the  present  no  less  than  with  glories  of  the  j>ast. 

From'  the  Janiculunf  Hill,  the  panoramic  view  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,  reaching,  as  it  does,  over  not  only  the  Eternal  City  itself, 
but  also  over  the  broad  undulating  plain  of  the  deserted  Cam- 
pagna,  with  the  Etruscan  Hills  and  Mount  Soracte  on  the  left, 
the  Sabine  Mountains  in  front,  and  the  Alban  Hills  on  the 
right.  Tlie  ascent  to  the  Janiculum  is  made  by  the  Via  Gari¬ 
baldi,  which,  with  the  monument  to  Garibaldi,  testifies  to  the 
honor  in  which  this  national  hero  is  held,  as  does  the  Via 
Cavour  to  the  city’s  appreciation  of  Cavour’s  genius.  These 
twain,  but  not  without  Mazzini,  were  the  regenerators  of  Italy. 
The  Capitol,  with  its  temples,  carries  abounding  fascinating 
associations  with  the  government  and  institutions  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  Horace  calls 
the  sacras  arccs.^  Capitol,  Palatine,  and  Forum,  where  varied 
civilizations  were  cradled,  and  power,  pomp,  and  pleasure  bore 
sway,  have  all  perished,  leaving  thought  and  memory  to  muse 
and  learn  from  their  decline  and  fall.  The  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  the  square  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  pillar  of  Aurelius 
in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  are  pleasing  memorials  in  Rome  of  the 
great  and  virtuous  Emperor.  The  Capitoline  Museum  contains 
the  notable  statue  termed  the  Dying  Gaul,  formerly  called  the 
Dying  Gladiator;  also,  the  Capitoline  Venus,  with  the  statues 
of  orators,  philosophers,  and  emiperors,  in  rich  profusion.  The 
statues  of  the  philosophers  suggest  how  little  philosophy  evet 
lacked  friends  in  Rome,  albeit  the  Roman  philosophisers  gave 
themselves  over  mainly  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  in  the  Roman  tongue.  When  Freeman  visited 

>  Odes,  I.  2,  3. 
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Rome,  he  wrote,  “  It  is  something  indeed  to  see  the  Fonim  and 
Capitol  ” ;  but  soon  added,  ‘‘  I  am  most  struck  by  the  prodigious 
gap  between  old  and  new  Rome ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  else¬ 
where.  Bating  the  walls  and  gates,  which  seem  to  be  of  all 
(iates  from  Romulus  to  Pius  IX.,  there  is  next  to  nothing  for 
the  whole  time  from  Constantine  to  Nicholas  V.”  ‘  There  is 
certainly  some  truth  behind  such  reflections,  and  modern 
Rome  is  too  modern,  preserves  or  presents  too  little  of  antique 
stages  that  are  not  yet  the  most  ancient.  In  this  san^  spirit  of 
“barbarian  complacency,”^  we  find  Mrs.  Browning  writing 
from  Rome :  “  It’s  a  palimpsest  Rome,  a  watering-place  over 
the  antique,  and  I  haven’t  taken  to  it  as  a  poet  should,  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  » 

The  Forum,  where  Caesar  ruled,  Cicero  spoke,  and  Horace 
reflected,  where  patrician  and  plebeian  fought,  still  stands  as 
symbol,  even  in  its  ruined  splendor,  of  the  greatest  center  of 
the  political,  religious,  and  social  life  of  Rome.  Heart  of  the 
city,  the  Forum  remained  until  her  fall.  Of  all  that  the  Forum 
suggests,  nothing  perhaps  is  more  inspiring  than  what  is  re¬ 
called  by  the  honored  legend  of  Quintus  Curtius.  With  what 
feelings  one  may  to-day  contemplate  the  Forum,  we  find  Car- 
ducci  setting  forth  in  his  poem  on  Rome : — 

“Salve,  dea  Roma!  Chlnato  a  i  ruder! 
del  Fdro,  io  seguo  con  dolci  lacrime 
e  adoro  i  tuol  spars!  vestigl, 
patria,  diva,  santa  genltrlce.” 

Of  which  Maud  Holland’s  version  may  be  taken : — 

“  Hail,  Rome  divine !  bowed  low  to  the  rudiments 
Here  where  the  Forum  slumbers,  I,  following 
Thy  scattered  stones,  bend  o’er  them  weeping. 

Country  and  goddess  and  holy  mother.” 

Most  characteristic  and  most  imposing  of  all  Rome’s  ruins  is 

‘  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

*Llfe  and  Letters,  by  Mrsi.  Sutherland  Orr,  p.  200. 

Vol.  LXV.  No.  260  8 
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the  Colosseum.  Roman  in  origin,  the  Colosseum  is  Greek  in  its 
triple  style  of  architecture,  and  Jewish  in  the  labor  that  carried 
it  to  completion.  Its  eighty-seven  thousand  spectators  were  ac¬ 
commodated  in  a  building  which,  says  Merivale,  is  of  “  the 
rich  and  warm  travertine  stone  or  encrusted  with  marble,”  and 
whose  “  most  conspicuous  parts  shone  with  precious  gems  and 
metals.”  Here  the  pulses  of  the  heart  of  Rome  found  fullest 
vent  in  incomparable  horrors.  The  Colosseum  remains  to  us, 
as  the  Forum  does  not.  On  this  latter,  the  hand  of  time  has 
not  pressed  lightly.  The  Colosseum  has  survived  the  dowtw 
aurea,  or  “  Golden  House,”  of  Nero,  and  the  Palaces  of  the 
Caesars,  and  stands  impressive  and  beautiful  even  in  its  measure 
of  decay.  Of  Nero  himself  one  thinks,  in  words  of  Renan,  as 
“a  painstaking  stage  hero,  an  operatic  Emperor,  music-mad, 
trembling  before  the  pit,  and  making  the  pit  tremble  too.” 
Mad  enough  he  certainly  was  in  his  love  of  sensation.  If  the 
Forum  recalls  the  courage  of  a  Curtius,  the  Colosseum  sug¬ 
gests  the  nobler  sacrifice  of  the  Syrian  monk  Telemachus, 
which  led  the  Emperor  Honorius  to  abolish  the  gladiatorial 
contests.  Hard  by  is  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  where,  after 
his  victory  over  Maxentius  in  312,  that  Emperor  declared  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  It  was  at  least  something  to  have  a  Con¬ 
stantine  where  had  been  a  Galerius,  for  not  even  Gibbon,  and 
still  less  Leck}^  have  been  able  to  hide  the  suffering  of  those 
dread  times.  Mommsen  truly  says  that  “  nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  the  essential  maxim  of  the  slave  state,  that  the  rich  man, 
who  lives  by  the  exertion  of  his  slaves,  is  necessarily  respecta¬ 
ble,  and  the  poor  man,  who  lives  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  is 
necessarily  vulgar,  been  recognised  with  so  terrible  a  precision 
as  the  undoubted  principle  underlying  all  public  and  private 
intercourse.”  The  harshness  of  the  ruling  conceptions  had  to  be 
softened  by  Christianity  ere  the  relations  of  slavery  could  be 
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mitigated,  and  finally  abolished.  Draper,  in  his  “  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,”  rightly  enough  remarks  on  the  ruin 
of  Rome  being  insured  by  her  slave  system  ere  yet  the  barbar¬ 
ians  touched  her,  and  certainly  Rome  knew  nothing  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  care  for  the  individual,  whom  she  treated,  not  as  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  as  thing,  'fhe  view  of  Julia  Wedgwood,  in  “  The 
Moral  Ideal,”  is  not  without  an  element  of  truth,  that  “  obe¬ 
dience  to  steady  systematic  power  ”  brings  out  valuable  qualities 
in  human  nature,  so  that  “  when  Virgil  wrote,  the  virtues  even 
of  the  slave  were  emerging  into  a  development  hich  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  shortly  to  recognise  and  adopt.” 

Ancient  nucleus  and  center  of  Rome  was  me  famous  Pala¬ 
tine  Hill,  with  its  Palaces  of  the  Ctesars,  signalizing  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  the  rulers  of  Rome.  It  was  here,  indeed,  that 
Romulus  founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  753  b.c.  What  a  city 
she  was  to  become,  in  virtue  of  her  aspiring  genius,  which  led 
her  to  make  merit  and  virtue  her  own,  as  Gibbon  says, 
wherever  she  found  them !  What  an  absolute  despotism  was 
her  government !  What  varied  characters  her  Emperors  bore, 
from  the  “  exalted  pverfection  ”  of  an  Augustus  or  a  Hadrian 
down  to  “  the  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula, 
the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly 
Vitellius,  and  the  timid,  inhuman  Domitian  ” !  At  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  rises  the  Triumiphal  Arch  of  Titus,  commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  in  a.d.  70.  In  a  hollow  outside 
the  Palatine  stands  the  Arch  of  Janus,  within  what  is  known  as 
the  Forum  Boarium,  or  cattle  market.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  detail  of  a  city  whose  every  street  seems  to  preserve 
some  fragment,  be  it  bronze  or  marble,  of-  those  ancient  times. 
By  a  mighty  leap  we  pass  up  to  the  Rome  of  to-day,  wherein 
education,  sanitation,  pauperism,  and  such  like  matters  have 
been  improved  or  remedied  to  a  degree  that  would  have  sur- 
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prised  Sismondi,  Macaulay,  and  Trollope,  with  other  writers 
upon  the  remissness  of  Rome. 

What  a  living  part  of  Rome’s  history  has  been  the  massive 
mausoleum,  now  known  as  Castel  S.  Angelo,  carrying  thought 
back  to  the  time  when  it  served  as  tomb  of  Hadrian  1  It  was 
here  Gavazzi  and  others  entered  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  after  the  taking  of  Ronne  in  1870.  Fronting  this  mauso¬ 
leum  is  what  Horace  calls  the  Havum  Tiberim,  tht  **  tiwny 
Tiber,”  of  which  Quevedo,  as  translated  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  says 
with  regard  to  Rome,  “  Tiber  alone  survives  ” : — 

“Rome!  of  thine  ancient  grandeur  ali  is  past, 

That  seemed  for  years  eternal  framed  to  last. 

Naught  but  the  wave — a  fugitive — remains.” 

But  this  poetic  feeling,  in  a  sense  true,  is  not  the  whole  truth, 
for  Rome  has  a  grandeur,  in  her  antiquity,  that  is  unique,  and 
which  does  rather  shadow  forth 

“The  triumphs  won  by  Latium,  than  by  Time.” 

This,  although  Rome  has  grown  too  much  a  modern  city,  with 
fewer  antique  attractions  than  leisured  people  might  wish. 

The  Pantheon,  in  its  wondrously  perfect  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  was  founded  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  bears  us  back 
to  the  times  of  Trajan  and  of  Hadrian,  by  the  latter  of  whom 
it  was  restored  and  used  as  a  Court  of  Justice.  Dedicated  it 
originally  was  to  Mars  and  Venus,  the  ancestral  gods  of  the 
Julian  family.  Theodosius  the  Great  closed  it  in  315  as  a  Pa¬ 
gan  temple,  but  in  606  the  Emperor  Phocas  gave  it  to  Boni¬ 
face  IV.,  who  consecrated  it  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
martyrs.  Raphael  and  other  great  artists  are  buried  in  the’ 
Pantheon,  and  it  has  been  used  since  1879  as  tlie  mausoleum  of 
the  Italian  kings,  among  whose  remains  are  those  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  first  king  of  Italy.  This  mention  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon  recalls  what  Gibbon  says  about  all  forms  of  worship  be¬ 
ing  considered  by  the  people  of  ancient  Rome  as  “equally 
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true,”  by  the  philosophers  as  “  equally  false,”  and  by  the  mag¬ 
istrates  as  “  equally  useful.”  While  we  are  speaking  of  wor¬ 
ship,  St.  Peter’s  may  be  noted  as  altogether  deserving  Gibbon’s 
description  of  it  as  ”  the  most  glorious  structure  that  ever  has 
been  applied  to  the  use  of  religion.” '  Its  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificence  almost  baffle  description.  It  stands  not  far  from  the 
base  of  the  Janiculum.  The  piazza,  with  its  Egyptian  obelisk 
and  fountains,  and  the  basilica,  are  on  splendid  scale.  The 
statue  of  Charlemagne  at  the  vestibule’s  close,  the  glorious 
dome  of  Angelo  in  the  interior,  the  canopies,  the  statues,  the 
mosaics,  the  monuments,  the  paintings,  all  combine  to  make  the 
structure  the  most  imposing  religious  edifice  in  the  world.  P.ut 
this  magnificence  is  largely  shared  by  many  more  of  the  chief 
churches  in  Rome. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan,  designed  by  the  Greek  architect 
Apollodorus,  lies  magnificent  in  its  ruins,  its  edifices  having 
been  wonderful,  according  to  Ammianus.  Trajan’s  column, 
comiposed  solely  of  marble,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  basil¬ 
ica,  and  is  covered  with  reliefs  commemorating  the  Dacian 
wars  of  Trajan.  Of  the  palaces  of  Rome,  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
begun  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1574  on  the  top  of  the  Quir¬ 
inal  Hill,  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  shall  speak,  as  it  has 
since  1870  been  used  as  seat  of  the  Italian  court.  Fronting  the 
Palace,  and  in  the  center  of  the  piazza,  are  the  two  statues  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  standing  by  their  horses.  The  inscriptions 
on  their  bases  ascribe  these  statues  to  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
The  high  and  sunny  Pincio,  formerly  covered  with  vineyards 
and  gardens,  but  now  a  delightful  promenade,  affords  not  only 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  city,  but  also  a  favoring  view  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  Rome  to-day.  Here,  also,  one  sees  the  splendid  monu¬ 
ment  to  Goethe  presented  by  the  German  emperor  Wilhelm  II., 
‘Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vil.  p.  409. 
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its  finely  sculptured  figures  representing  scenes  from  (1) 
“Wilhelm  Meister,”  (2)  from  “  Iphigenia,”  and  (3)  from 
“  Faust.”  The  monument  repays,  in  part,  the  debt  which 
the  genius  of  Goethe  owed  to  Rome.  “  I  reckon  a  second 
birthday,”  wrote  Goethe,  “  a  true  new  birth  from  the  day  that 
I  entered  Rome.”  Not  the  same  man  was  the  Goethe  who 
left  Rome  in  1788  as  the  Goethe  who  entered  it  in  1786.  “  In 
Rome,”  he  wrote,  “  I  have  for  the  first  time  found  myself,  for 
the  first  time  come  into  harmony  with  myself  and  grown 
happy  and  rational.”  This  obviously  means  that  the  reflective 
side  of  his  being  had  come  into  happy  and'  harmonious  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  emotional  and  imaginative  side  of  his  nature. 
When  speaking  of  his  last  month  in  Rome,  he  tells  of  the 
illuminated  contemplation  which  he  had  learned  in  these  terms : 
“  In  Rome,  where  we  are  constantly  in  the  presence  of  the  plas¬ 
tic  art-works  of  the  ancients,  we  feel,  as  in  the  presence  of 
Nature,  that  we  are  compassed  about  by  the  Infinite,  the  Un¬ 
searchable.” 

Little  wonder  that  Goethe  so  felt,  for  where  shall  one  find 
so  much  concentrated  beauty  as  in  Rome?  What  though  the 
beauty  be  so  largely  borrowed  from  Athens — from  Greece — so 
long  as  the  beauty  is  not  only  there,  but  absorbed  and  assimi¬ 
lated,  adapted  and  appropriated,  so  that  it  has  become,  in  var¬ 
ious  senses,  all  her  own?  Where  else  could  one  so  fitly  say, 
of  all  that  savors  of  the  vulgar — 

“Odl  profanuni  vulgus  et  areeo”? 

Ideal  art,  but  art  subject  to  law  and  never  fantastic,  art  in 
which  imagination  is  controlled  by  intellectual  sanity — such  is 
the  art  of  Rome.  What  grandeur  of  design  marks  the  frescoes  of 
Angelo,  and  the  work  of  the  superb  colorist  of  Urbino !  Angelo’s 
grand  fresco,  “  The  Last  Judgpnent,”  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
with  Christ  sitting  in  the  center  as  Judge  of  humanity,  sur- 
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rounded  by  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  figures — angels, 
saints,  and  demons — is  a  vast  and  peerless  work — monumen- 
tum  perennius  aere  of  the  artist.  Angelo’s  powerful  statue  of 
Moses,  the  mighty  lawgiver,  stands  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
in  Chains,  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  artist’s  conception  of  the 
mingled  in^tuosity,  strength,  and  divine  nobility  of  Israel’s 
leader.  Inharmonious  and  disproportionate  as  are  the  separate 
parts  of  the  statue,  the  general  effect  is  yet  impressive.  In  the 
Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican  one  sees  the  world-famous  work 
of  Raphael  entitled  “  The  Transfiguration  ” ;  also,  Raphael’s 
“  Madonna  di  Foligno,”  Domenichino’s  “  Last  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome,”  etc.  Included  among  the  Vatican  art  treasures* 
are  the  famous  Laocodn  and  his  sons,  the  great  Apollo  Belve¬ 
dere,  considered  the  finest  statue  in  the  world,  the  statue  of 
Meleager,  with  Etruscan,  and  Egyptian  antiquities  in  peerless 
variety  and  abundance.  The  Barberini  Gallery,  a  small  but 
good  collection  of  paintings,  contains  the  celebrated  but  unau¬ 
thenticated  “  Beatrice  Cenci  ”  of  Guido  Reni,  also  Andrea  del 
Sarto’s  “  Madonna,”  etc.  The  large  Borghese  Gallery  has 
many  fine  sculptures  and  paintings :  among  the  former,  Ber¬ 
nini’s  “  David  with  the  Sling,”  and  his  “Apollo  and  Daphne,” 
Canova’s  Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  Venus : 
among  the  latter,  Raphael’s  “  Entombment,”  Titian’s  “  Sacred 
and  Profane  [or  rather.  Artless  and  Sated]  Love,”  Guercino’s 
“  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,”  and  the  same  subject  by  Boni- 
fazio ;  also  Correggio’s  “  Danae,”  S.  Botticelli’s  “  Madonna,” 
etc.  One  cannot  forget  that  it  was  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
Borghese  Gardens  that  Goethe  wrote  the  most  wildly  fantastic 
scene  in  “  Faust  ” — that  which  describes  the  mad  humors  of 
the  witch’s  kitchen.  In  Rome,  too,  his  “  Iphigenia  ”  was  re¬ 
handled.  The  Casino  Rospigliosi  contains  Guido  Reni’s  mas¬ 
terpiece,  the  “Aurora,”  on  its  ceiling,  together  with  paintings 
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by  Domenichino,  Poussin,  etc.  Of  the  indebtedness  of  Rome 
to  Greek  art  and  ideal  we  have  already  spoken,  but  this  indebt¬ 
edness  must  not  be  exaggerated  in  the  mannier  of  certain  re¬ 
cent  writers,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  how  much  Greece,  in  her 
turn,  owed  to  the  East.  But,  if  Greece  set  her  own  stamp  on 
all  she  borrowed  from  the  East,  so,  too,  did  Rome  set  her  own 
seal  on  all  she  inherited  from  Greece.  The  wonders  of  the 
East  came  to  Hellas  alike  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  Greek 
genius  asserted  itself,  and  Greece  at  length  came  to  her  own, 
thanks  to  her  instinctive  yearnings  for  reason  and  beauty  com¬ 
bined.  It  Is  necessary  to  remember  in  this  connection  what 
P'inlay  has  said,  in  his  “  Greece  undef  the  Romans,”  that  ”  the 
Romans  were  never  very  deeply  imbued  with  a  passionate  ad¬ 
miration’  for  Grecian  art,”  notwithstanding  that  ”  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  art  ”  were  often  transported  to  Ron»e,  “  as 
much  on  account  of  their  celebrity  as  their  merit.”  Fortunate 
for  Greece  was  the  inferior  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  art, 
as  she  was  less  despoiled  of  her  paintings  and  statues — was,  in 
fact,  saved  from'  what  might  well  have  been  a  general  confis¬ 
cation  of  her  art-treasures.  As  it  was,  Rome,  even  when  most 
victorious,  had  enough  to  learn  from  her. 

Passing  out  of  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  or  queen  of 
roads,  are  seen  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  the  Columbaria  or 
tombs  of  freedmen,  and  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  with  the  city  walls 
built  by  Aurelianus  on  the  course  of  the  octroi.  So,  too,  on 
the  right  (driving  from  Rome)  are  the  imposing  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  unequaled  as  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  works  of  Art 
they  contained.  The  Via  Appia  affords  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Camjxagna,  and  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  tombs  and  the  aque¬ 
ducts  built  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  with  the  beautiful  blue 
Alban  Hills  as  background.  Of  that  rich,  antique  world,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  has  yet  said — 
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**On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell: 

Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell. 

*'  In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes. 

The  Roman  noble  lay; 

He  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise. 

Along  the  Appian  way; 

“  He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast. 

And  crown’d  his  hair  with  fiowers — 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  pass’d 
The  impracticable  hours.” 

On  the  Via  Appia,  and  shaded  by  cypresses,  are  the  Cata¬ 
combs  of  St.  Callixtus,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable  of  all  the  Catacombs.  They  contain,  among  other  in¬ 
teresting  relics,  the  Tomb  of  St.  Cecilia,  and  two  sarcophagi 
with  the  remains  of  the  deceased  still  in  them.  These  early 
burial-places  have  made  “  Roma  Sotteranea  ”  a  source  of  g^eat 
interest,  and  even,  fascination,  to  a  long  line  of  scholars  and 
explorers.  Many  valuable  inscriptions,  paintings,  and  sym¬ 
bols  have  been  discovered  in  the  Catacombs  within  the  last 
half-century.  Tacitus  tells  of  the  “huge  multitude”  (ingots 
nmltitudo),  as  his  “Annals”  term  it,  of  those  whom  Nero 
sent  down  to  death,  to  divert  odium  from  himself.  It  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  simplicity  of  early  faith  and  practice,  as 
evidenced  in  the  Catacombs,  with  the  complexity  and  splendor 
of  ecclesiastical  Rome  to-day.  This,  even  though  we  may  ad¬ 
mire  what  Bryce,  in  his  “  Holy  Roman  Empire,”  calls  “  the 
warmth  of  tone,  the  repose,  the  stateliness  of  the  churches  of 
modern  Rome.”  Earlier  in  the  Appian  Way,  but  on  the  left, 
one  sees  the  “  Domine,  Quo  Vadis  ”  Church,  with  its  legend 
of  St.  Peter,  which  Michael  Angelo  took  for  the  subject  of  his 
Christ  in  the  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 

The  varied  magnificence  of  Rome  lies  in  no  material  great- 
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ness,  but  in  such  superb  manifestations  of  will  and  intellect  as 
we  have  described.  The  nobility,  vastness,  and  culture  of 
Rome  make  her  no  less  a  training-school  for  the  world  to-dav 
than  she  was  in  the  days  of  Winckelmann  and  of  Goethe.  But 
from  Ronke  to-day  it  is  a  far  cry  to  that  antique  Rome  in  which 
we  find  those  first  developments  of  personality,  which  are,  in 
truth,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  Art.  The  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  over  the  old  Roman  Empire — so  astonishing  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Rousseau,  no  less  than  of  a  Lamennais  or  a  Pascal — was 
made  possible  by  the  cruelty  and  the  corruption  of  the  ancient 
Roman  civilization.  Classic  polytheism  had  become  as  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  for  the  old  Paganism  was  as  good 
as  dead.  The  Stoicism  of  an  Aurelius,  an  Epictetus,  or  a 
Seneca,  was  utterly  incapable,  in  its  impotent  disdain,  of  aruel- 
iorating  the  existing  condition  of  mankind.  The  rude  art  of 
the  Catacombs  was  already  radiant  with  higher  hopes  and  more 
glorious  happiness  than  had  entered  the  mind  or  imagination 
of  pagan  Rome.  A  religion  that  could  deify  a  Caligula,  a 
Nero,  a  Domitian,  a  Commodus,  could  hardly  fail  to  fall  into 
contempt,  but  Rome  traced  her  own  decline  to  Christianity,  as 
a  religion  of  peace,  inimical  to  the  existing  government  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  weight  of  wealth,  wisdom,  pride,  and 
prejudice  was  against  Christianity,  making  her  steady  and 
triumphant  progress  a  truly  marvelous  phenomenon.  But 
Christianity  which,  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  imperium 
Romamim,  broke  the  power  of  the  strongest,  triumphed  over 
Paganism  just  because  of  its  inherent  and  limitless  capacity 
for  growth  and  self-renewal,  and  because  it  was  the  religion 
of  strength  that  had  arisen  out  of  weakness  and  helplessness. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ESSAYS  IN  PENTATEUCH'AL  CRITICISM. 

by  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
LINCOLN'S  INN,  LONDON. 

II. 

Inspirited  by  the  remarkable  results  of  their  labors  on  the 
narrative  of  the  plagues,  the  critics  turn  with  zeal  to  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Red  Sea.  “  The  triple  narrative  of  the  plagfues,” 
writes  Mr.  Carpenter,  “  raises  the  presumption  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  related  by  all  the  three  documents 
J,  E,  and  P.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  99,  note  on  Exodus  xiii.  17.) 
The  rest  of  this  note  contains  nothing  that  need  detain  us,  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  phrases  like  “  make  strong  the  heart  ”  and  sim¬ 
ilar  matters,  but  verse  21  brings  us  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  arguments  for 
the  partition  of  the  narrative  of  the  middle  books.  The  Glory 
and  the  position  of  the  Ark  and  the  Tent  of  Meeting  are  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  any  discussion  of  the  Cloud,  and  we  pur¬ 
pose  therefore  to  dispose  of  these  topics  without  further  delay. 

THE  CLOUD. 

“Three  representations  of  the  divine  presence  in  tlie  cloud  [writes 
Mr.  Carpenter,  on  Ex.  xlil.  21]  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hexateuch. 
In  P  it  covers  the  Dwelling  at  its  consecration  Ex  xl  34  ff  Nuin  ix 
15  ff,  and  remains  over  the  Tent  of  Meeting  until  it  is  time  for  the 
camp  to  be  moved,  when  it  is  taken  up.  A  second  set  of  passages 
also  connects  it  with  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  but  places  It  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  where  it  comes  down  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  and  remains  in 
converse  with  Moses  Ex  xxxiii  7  f  Num  xli  5  cp  Deut  xxxl  15 :  rea¬ 
sons  will  be  given  hereafter  for  ascribing  these  to  E.  But  in  the 
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text  21  [l.e.  Ex.  xlli.  21]  nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  any  sanctn. 
ary ;  the  pillar  with  Its  twofold  aspect  by  day  or  night  serves  tn- 
other  function,  that  of  guidance  and  protection.  In  xlv  19  two 
bols,  the  angel  of  Elohim,  and  the  pillar,  have  been  combined  by  R 
As  the  *  angel  of  Elohim  ’  naturally  belongs  to  E,  the  guardian  pillar 
must  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  in  J.”  (Vol.  11.  p.  lOO.) 

That  passage  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  higher  crit¬ 
ical  case.  In  reply  we  intend  to  prove  the  following  points; 
(1)  It  is  not  true  that  in  P  the  cloud  first  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  erection  of  the  Dwelling.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
found  before  then  and  in  the  same  position  as  in  J.  (2)  The 
Lord  comes  down  in  a  cloud  in  J  as  well  as  in  E,  but  in  both 
documents  this  is  only  on  certain  occasions.  (3)  Otherwise  E 
locates  the  cloud  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  J.  (4)  The 
discrepancy  between  P  and  JE  can  be  manufactured  only  by 
the  help  of  the  redactor. 

The  pillar  of  cloud  in  Exodus  xiii.  21  and  22  (J)  really  calls 
for  no  remark.  The  passage  is  entirely  suitable  to  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cloud,  and  gfives  the  necessary  explanation  of 
its  presence.^  The  next  passage  is  xiv.  19-20.  We  begin  by 
printing  the  portion  assigned  to  E  continuously :  “And  the 
angel  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed 
and  went  behind  them ;  .  .  .  and  came  between  the  camp  of 
Egypt  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  there  was  the  cloud  and  the 
darkness.”  This  at  once  disposes  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  statement 
that  “  two  symbols,  the  angel  of  Elohim,  and  the  pillar,  have 
been  combined  by  R,”  for  we  see  that  when  E  has  been  disen¬ 
tangled  it  still  recognizes  the  cloud  either  in  addition  to  or  as 
covering  the  angel.  The  representation  is  in  fact  exactly  the 
same  as  in  J  when  we  remember  that  Hebrew  thought  did  not 
always  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  God  and  his  angel, 

*  It  will,  however,  hereafter  be  argued  that  these  verses  should  be 
followed  Immediately  by  Exodus  xxxlil.  7-11,  a  passage  which  is  at 
present  out  of  place. 
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the  latter  being  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  Him.  Many 
commentators  think  there  is  some  corruption  in  verse  20 ;  but, 
unless  Mr.  Carpenter  can  prove  that  the  angel  did  not  appear 
in  the  cloud,— and  he  is  wise  enough  not  even  to  suggest  this, — 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  discrepancy  between  J  and  E  breaks 
(jo^urn.  It  must  be  conceded  that  these  two  documents  display 
precisely  the  same  conception  of  the  position  of  the  cloud  at 
this  juncture. 

The  next  passage  is  Exodus  xvi.  10  (P).  On  this  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter,  in  his  note  on  verse  2,  writes  as  follows : — 

“But  the  story  Implies  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  Dwelling 
with  the  ark  containing  the  Sacred  Testimony  34.  It  is  not  till  the 
Dwelling  Is  completed  that  ‘the  Glory  of  the  Loan’  (10)  first  ap¬ 
pears  In  the  cloud  cp  xl  34  ff.  .  .  .  Nor  can  the  narrative  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  this  anachronism  by  viewing  33  f  as  a  later  addition.  The 
phrase  In  9  ‘  come  near  before  the  Lord  ’  similarly  describes  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  sanctuary  cp  Lev  lx  5  xvl  1  Num  xvili  22.  The  story, 
then,  in  its  present  form  Implies  the  existence  of  a  centre  of  wor¬ 
ship  which  Is  not  yet  constructed,  and  must  have  been  transposed  to 
Its  present  place  from  a  later  stage,”  (Vol.  11.  pp.  104,  105.) 

We  confess  that  in  reading  the  higher  critics  we  often  feel 
how  much  their  writings  would  gain  in  accuracy  if  they  were 
V)  be  “  redacted  ”  by  somebody  who  treated  them  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  they  apply  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  makes  our  mouth 
water  to  think  how  many  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  most  questionable 
statements  could  be  rendered  quite  defensible  by  such  simple 
expedients  as  the  judicious  insertion  of  negative  adverbs.  Here 
is  an  instance.  Suppose  that  for  “  implies  ”  we  write  “  does 
not  imply”  (or,  better  still,  “excludes”),  the  first  portion  of 
the  last  sentence  becomes  absolutely  accurate.  For  what  does 
the  chapter  say?  Moses  tells  Aaron  to  comonand  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  come  near  before  the  Lord.  If  this  narrative  implied 
the  existence  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is  obvious  that  this  must  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  center  of  the  camp.  But  it  did 
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nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Israelites — who  appear  not  to  have 
been  informed  that  they  were  in  a  misplaced  passage  of  P— . 
were  perverse  enough  to  behave  just  as  if  they  had  been  living 
in  J  or  E.  As  yet  the  only  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  was 
the  cloud  which  went  before  them  and  had  not  yet  removed  to 
the  Dwelling.  Accordingly  we  are  told  that  they  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  10).  They  seem  indeed  to 
have  interpreted  the  command  to  come  near  before  the  Lord 
as  referring  to  the  visible  symbol  of  his  presence.  Worse,  still, 
their  perversity  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  glory  appear  in 
the  cloud.  And  Mr.  Carpenter  does  not  even  consign  “  the 
wilderness  ”  to  a  redactor ! 

Dr.  George  Buchanan  Gray  does  not  take  the  matter  so 
quietly.  On  page  154  of  his  volume  on  Numbers,  he  peremp¬ 
torily  orders  his  readers  to  read  “  tabernacle  ”  for  “  wilder¬ 
ness.”  No  reason  is  assigned  for  the  command — w'e  think 
wisely. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  Mr. 
Carpenter  asserts  that  the  story  “  must  have  been  transposed 
to  its  present  place  from  a  later  stage.”  Similarly  Dr.  Gray 
(Numbers,  p.  86)  says:  “  Ex.  xvi  6-10  is  a  misplaced  narra¬ 
tive.”  We  have  no  prejudice  against  transpositions — indeed 
w'e  hope  to  propose  some  on  our  own  account  hereafter:  but 
we  would  suggest  to  these  gentlemen  that  before  putting  for¬ 
ward  their  schemes  in  future  they  should  examine  the  chap¬ 
ters  that  they  desire  to  transpose  for  indicia  of  place.  In  the 
present  instance  the  first  verse  contains  an  important  date — 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month.  P,  to  whom  this  is  at¬ 
tributed,  does  not  bring  the  children  of  Israel  to  Sinai  until 
the  third  month  (xix.  1).  It  follows  that  he  cannot  have  in¬ 
tended  this  story  to  relate  to  a  subsequent  period.  That  the 
children  of  Israel  should  have  begun  to  live  on  manna  very 
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soon  after  their  departure  from  Egypt  is  so  obviously  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  case  that  nobody  would 
ever  have  questioned  the  position  of  the  narrative  but  for  the 
desire  to  manufacture  contradictions. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Carpenter’s  allegation  that 
“  it  is  not  till  the  dwelling  is  completed  that  the  ‘  Glory  of  the 
Lord  ’  first  appears  in  the  cloud  ”  is  quite  incapable  of  being 
supported.  The  glory  is  found  in  the  cloud  over  Sinai  (xxiv. 
16). 

The  reference  to  verse  33  which  commands  the  deposit  of  a 
pot  of  manna  in  the  sanctuary  offers  no  criterion  of  the  date  to 
which  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter  relates. 
It  is  easily  conceivable  that  either  the  original  historian  or 
(more  probably)  a  subsequent  editor  should  have  here  adopted 
a  topical  order  and  disposed  of  the  divine  command  relating  to 
the  manna. 

As  Dr.  Gray  has  been  mentioned,  we  may  pause  to  correct 
some  of  his  statements.  He  writes  (Numbers,  p.  113)  of  the 
cloud  that,  “  in  both  E  and  P,  as  distinguished  from  J,  it  is 
regularly  associated  with  the  tabernacle.”  We  have  seen  that 
this  is  not  true  of  E  before  Sinai,  and  the  present  passage  (as 
also  Ex.  xxiv.)  proves  the  same  of  P.  On  page  86  we  read : 
“  The  cloud,  according  to  P,  first  appeared  at  Sinai.  .  .  .  Before 
reaching  Sinai,  the  Israelites  marched  according  to  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Lord,  Ex.  xvii  1 ;  such  definite  direction  they/ 
still  required;  for  the  cloud  in  P  does  not,  as  in  J  (Ex.  xiii 
22),  move  at  the  head  of  the  whole  host  to  show  the  way.” 
This  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  cloud  in  P  on  the  march 
is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  Numbers  ix.  17 :  “And  in  the 
place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the  children  of  Israel  en¬ 
camped.”  This  would  naturally  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  the  cloud  was  in  front  during  the  march. 
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After  Exodus  xvi.  the  cloud  is  next  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  stay  at  Sinai.  In  xix.  9  (E)  we  read:  “Behold  I 
come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,”  in  verse  16  the  same  writer 
speaks  of  a  thick  cloud,  and  in  xx.  21  he  refers  to  it  as  thick 
darkness.  We  draw  special  attention  to  this,  as  it  disproves 
the  allegation  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Gray  (Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col. 
3777)  that  “  P  differs  ....  from  both  E  and  J  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  phenomenon.” 

Exodus  xxiv.  15b  brings  us  to  what  the  critics  desire  to  re¬ 
gard  as  the  first  mention  of  the  cloud  in  P — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Exodus  xvi.  is  “  misplaced.”  P  not  unnatur¬ 
ally  begins  by  speaking  of  “  the  cloud  ”  as  if  it  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  before.  Mr.  Carpenter  offers  no  explanation  of  this: 
but  to  most  readers  it  will  seem  that  the  article  here  refers  to 
the  last  mention,  which  happens  to  be  in  E. 

In  Exodus  xxxiii.  9  (E)  we  find  the  pillar  of  cloud  descend¬ 
ing,  but  exactly  the  same  conception  appears  in  xxxiv.  5  (J), 
and  in  P  we  also  read  of  the  cloud's  rising  and  descending.  In 
xxxiv.  J  is  actually  thoughtless  enough  to  speak  of  the  cloud — 
not  the  “  pillar.”  Yet  Dr.  Gray  writes  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica :  “  Deuteronomy  i  33  is  dependent  on  J,  though  the 
term  pillar  is  not  used”  (col.  3776).  In  xl.  34  a  late  priestly 
writer  once  more  speaks  of  the  cloud,  and  tells  how  it  came  to 
occupy  a  position  in  the  center  of  the  camp.  So  that,  if  tlie 
narrative  be  read  continuously,  it  appears  that  J,  E  and  P  all 
agree,  and  that  no  discrepancy  can  be  proved. 

We  shall  consider  together  Numbers  x.  34 :  “And  the  cloud 
of  the  Lord  was  over  them  by  day,  when  they  set  forward 
from  the  camp,”  and  Numbers  xiv.  14 :  “  For  thou,  O  Lord, 
art  seen  face  to  face,  and  thy  cloud  standeth  over  them,  and 
thou  goest  before  them,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night.”  Mr.  Carpenter  deals  with  these  two 
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passages,  which  contain  precisely  the  same  idea,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  The  first  is  consigned  to  a  late  priestly  stratum. 
The  note  informs  us  that  “  the  description  of  the  cloud  as 
‘  over  ’  the  advancing  Israelites  at  once  separates  this  state¬ 
ment  from  the  narrative  of  J  in  which  it  is  conceived  as  going 
before  them  xiv  14b  Ex  xiii  21  as  a  pillar.  In  P,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  always  above  them  without  definite  form  cp  ix 
17  ff.”  We  have  already  seen  the  cloud  descending  in  J — 
which  implies  elevation — and  we  have  also  found  J  (and  D 
based  on  J)  speaking  of  the  cloud  without  the  word  “pillar.” 
As  to  xiv.  14  Mr.  Carpenter  assigns  the  bulk  of  the  verse  to 
Rje  (i.e.  the  redactor  of  J  and  E),  but  invokes  another  redact¬ 
or,  RP  (i.e.  the  priestly  redactor),  to  redact  the  earlier  redactor, 
and  so  disposes  of  the  words  “  and  thy  cloud  standeth  over 
them,”  alleging,  in  the  note  ad  loc.,  that  “  this  clause  seems  due 
to  a  reminiscence  of  the  account  of  the  Dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp  and  the  cloud  above  it.”  Yet  it  should  be  tolera¬ 
bly  obvious  that  “  standing  ”  and  “  going  before  ”  are  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive,  and  refer  to  the  people  in  camp  and  on  the 
march  respectively. 

We  must  just  mention  that  in  a  late  stratum  of  E  (Num.  xii. 
5)  the  Lord  comes  down  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  but  in  xii.  10  and 
xi.  25,  “  the  cloud  ”  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  stratum  without 
the  word  pillar.  We  need  not  linger  over  any  other  passage. 

To  sum  up.  As  to  the  form :  Both  J  and  E  speak  some¬ 
times  of  the  pillar  and  sometimes  of  the  cloud.  In  Exodus 
xix.  (E)  the  cloud  can  scarcely  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  pil¬ 
lar,  and  the  representation  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  found 
more  frequently  in  P.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
shape  varied  with  the  occasion  in  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole, 
as  it  certainly  did  in  E.  As  to  the  position :  P  and  J  and  E 
place  the  cloud  in  exactly  the  same  position  before  Sinai.  At 
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Sinai  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  over  the 
mountain  in  all  the  documents,  but  it  descends  sometimes  for 
Moses.  Accordingly  in  all  three  documents  it  is  high  up  on  nor¬ 
mal  occasions,  that  is  above  the  Israelites.  When  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  is  erected  it  takes  its  normal  position  in  the  center  of  the 
camp  over  the  sanctuary.  In  P  and  J  it  normally  precedes  the 
Israelites  on  the  march  after  Sinai,  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
indication  of  the  exact  form  it  assumes^  in  P.  In  all  three  doc¬ 
uments  it  is  normally  high  up  after  Sinai,  but  in  E  it  some¬ 
times  descends.  We  have  seen  it  doing  the  same  in  J,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  it  behaves  likewise  in  Leviticus  xvi.  2  (P). 
But  on  different  occasions  the  descents  occur  in  different 
places.  It  is  of  course  suggested  that  in  E  the  Tent  of  Meet¬ 
ing  stood  outside  the  camp  after  Sinai,  and  that  would  place 
the  cloud  in  a  different  position,  but  we  shall  shortly  see  that 
this  critical  theory  cannot  be  supported  either.^  A  division 
into  discrepant  sources  can  of  course  be  effected  by  the  process 
of  tearing  the  Pentateuch  up  and  dividing  the  shreds  between 
documents,  redactors,  and  redactors  of  redactors ;  but  this  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  any  narrative  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  bound  to  point  out  that  the  statements  of  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Gray  on  the  topics  involved  are  marked  by  a 
recklessness  and  an  inaccuracy  which  may  doubtless  be  paral¬ 
leled  with  supreme  ease  from  almost  any  publication  of  the 
Wellhausen  school,  but  are  elsewhere  not  common  in  literature 
that  professes  to  be  scholarly. 

THE  GLORY. 

This  is  so  closely  related  to  the  cloud  that  we  take  it  next. 
Dr.  Gray  writes  thus  on  page  154  of  his  commentary  on  Num- 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  argued  that  before  Sinai  there  was 
a  tent  of  meeting  which  was  frequently  placed  outside  the  camp,  and 
that  it  is  to  this  period  that  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  relates. 
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bers :  “According  to  P,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  a  fiery  ap¬ 
pearance  manifesting  the  divine  presence.  .  .  .  P’s  conception 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  markedly  different  from  that  of 
other  Hexateuchal  sources.”  On  page  158,  in  reference  to 
xiv.  21  (redactor  of  JE),  he  adds:  “Here  and  in  the  next 
verse,  the  glory  of  the  L'crd  is  the  revelation  of  His  character 
and  power  in  history.”  Yet  something  very  like  the  latter  con¬ 
ception  occurs  in  P  also.  In  Exodus  xxix.  43  (P)  the  Hebrew 
has:  “And  it  [Greek  and  Syriac  “I”]  shall  be  sanctified  by 
my  glory.”  This  can  hardly  be  the  fiery  appearance.^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  18,  22  (secondary  stratum  of  J) 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  glory  is  a  “  revelation  of  God’s 
character  and  power  in  history.”  This  contention,  therefore, 
goes  the  way  of  Dr.  Gray’s  other  assertions. 

We  pass  to  a  more  important  matter. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  ARK. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  slightly  modified  the  language  of  one  of 
his  observations  on  this  topic  in  the  “  Composition  of  the  Hex- 
ateuch  ”  (1902),  which  is  a  second  edition  of  Volume  I.  of  his 
Hexateuch.  We  therefore  quote  the  later  work.  Tlie  pas¬ 
sages  we  have  to  examine  are  three  in  number. 

(1)  Of  J: — “The  ark  is  mentioned  Num  x  33,  and  appears  (con¬ 
trary  to  E’s  view  of  the  sanctuary  chap  xii  §2e)  to  have  been  ha- 
bituaily  guarded  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  Num  xiv  44.”  (Composi¬ 
tion,  p.  183.) 

(2)  Of  E: — “The  Mosaic  sanctuary,  however,  is  of  a  different 
order.  It  is  a  tent,  fit  for  the  conditions  of  nomad  life  in  the  desert, 
pitched  outside  the  camp  xxxiii  7  ff,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Tent 

*We  think  the  same  applies  to  Exodus  xvi.  7.  The  glory  of  the 
Loan  is  there  manifested  in  the  morning  by  the  manna.  Perhaps 
verses  9-12  should  stand  before  6-8.  In  that  case  they  would  owe 
their  present  position  to  the  misunderstanding  of  somebody  who 
confused  the  “  glory  ”  of  verse  7  with  the  fiery  “  glory  ”  of  verse  10, 
and  therefore  thought  that  verse  7  was  a  prediction  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  related  in  verse  10. 
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of  Meeting.  ...  It  was  no  doubt  intended  to  enshrine  the  ark,  whieb 
in  its  turn  heid  the  sacred  stones.”  (Composition,  p.  200=:Hexa- 
teuch,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  This  is  the  pas.sage  referred  to  in  the  iast  ex¬ 
tract  as  chap  xii  §2c.) 

(3)  “The  Tent  of  Meeting  is  stiil  outside  iong  after  the  camp 
order  has  been  estal)lisiied  Nuui  xi  24-.30  xii  4.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  this  representation  of  the  isolation  of  the  sanctuary  that  the 
ark  does  not  travel  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes,  but  in  front  of  them 
X  33.”  (Composition,  p.  49=Hexateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  30.) 

Now  unfortunately  Numbers  x.  33  belongs  to  J,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  extract  ( 1 ) ,  represented  the  ark  as  being  “  liabitu- 
ally  guarded  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.”  Therefore  its  position 
on  the  march  is  no  criterion  of  its  position  in  camp. 

In  treating  of  the  position  of  the  Ark  we  take  its  position  on 
the  march  first.  In  the  Pentateuch  there  are  two  passages  in  J. 
The  first  is  Numbers  x.  33 :  “  The  ark  ....  went  before  them 
three  days’  journey,  to  seek  out  a  resting  place  for  them.”  The 
second  is  the  passage  (verses  35  f.)  where  we  are  told  what 
Moses  said  when  it  set  forward  and  when  it  rested.  Most  mod¬ 
ern  commentators  think — no  doubt  rightly — that  the  words 
“three  days’  journey”  (in  the  second  part  of  x.  33)  are  due 
to  dittography,  and  should  be  expelled  from  the  text.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  second  passage,  as  Moses  would  not  have 
been  in  a  position  to  say  anything  if  the  Ark  liad  been  three 
days’  journey  distant.  Then  reading  34  ff.  continuously  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  the  Ark  led  the  way  with  the  cloud  over  it. 
It  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Gray  (Numbers,  p.  93)  that  in  verse  21 
( P)  “  the  ark  is  carried  in  the  midst  of  the  people,”  but  his 
reference  does  not  support  his  statement,  particularly  as  he  in¬ 
sists  that  in  that  verse  2npo  cannot  mean  “  sanctuary,”  but 
must  be  rendered  “  holy  things.”  Certainly  any  fair  reader 
finding  the  statement  “And  the  Kohathites  set  forward,  bear¬ 
ing  the  holy  things  ....  and  the  ark  ....  went  before  them  to 
seek  out  a  resting  place  for  them,”  would  not  infer  an  incon- 
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sistency.'  He  might  hold  that  the  ark  was  not  here  included  in 
the  expression  “  holy  things,”  or  he  might  infer  that  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ark  was  abnormal,  and  intended  only  for  the  three 
davs’  journey.  And  he  would  be  strengthened  in  this  view  by 
a  further  fact,  a  fact  that  even  a  whole  army  of  indefatigable 
redactors  could  not  eliminate.  Perhaps,  after  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  higher  critical  methods,  some  readers  may  feel 
tempted  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  for  which  one  or 
more  redactors  cannot  be  held  responsible.  We  think  there  is ; 
for  it  happens  that  the  whole  book  of  Joshua  has  slipped  from 
the  minds  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Gray!  We  turn  to 
Joshua  iii.  f.  Omitting  a  few  harmonists  and  glossators,  this 
narrative  is  adroitly  divided  between  J,  E,  a  Deuteronomic  re¬ 
viser  and  a  late  priestly  stratum ;  and,  alack-a-day !  all  these 
four  separate  individuals  treat  of  the  Ark  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  And  none  of  these  sources — not  even  P*^,  who  ought 
surely  to  support  our  critics  in  a  matter  of  this  kind — knows 
anything  of  Dr.  Gray’s  position  for  the  Ark.  After  this  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Joshua  vi.  has  also  been  neg¬ 
lected  by  our  commentators,  but  it  too  shows  clearly  that  the 
Ark  (which  was  a  portable  object)  was  not  always  or  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  same  position,  even  in  JE. 

It  is  therefore  quite  impossible  to  manufacture  any  discrep¬ 
ancy  betw’cen  the  various  sources  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Ark  on  the  march. 

We  turn  to  its  position  in  the  camp.  It  appears  from  the 
passages  cited  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  also  Joshua  vii.  0,  that  J 
locates  the  ark  in  the  camp.  So  does  P  (Ex.  xl.  20  ff.).  And 
E  ?  Except  on  the  march  he  is  never  permitted  to  mention  the 
ark  at  all,  either  in  the  Pentateuch  or  Joshua.  The  only  “  evi¬ 
dence  ”  that  in  his  view^  the  ark  w’as  kept  outside  the  camp  is 
the  fact  that  when  Closes  (in  Ex.  xxxiii.)  pitched  the  Tent 
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there  before  the  ark  had  come  into  existence,  he  did  not  take 
the  ark  with  him.  And  indeed  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  passage 
expressly  states  that  Moses  pitched  the  Tent  for  himself  (not 
for  the  ark).  Probably  that  is  why  Mr.  Carpenter  writes  that 
the  Tent  pitched  outside  “  was  no  doubt  intended  to  enshrine 
the  ark.”  We  have  observed  that  a  really  good  higher  critic 
who  has  no  evidence  for  what  he  wishes  to  believe  habitually 
asserts  that  it  was  “  doubtless  ”  so,  or  “  must  have  been  ”  so, 
or  uses  some  other  similar  phrase  to  supply  the  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence.  But  as  E  in  Joshua  represents  the  ark  as  being  under 
the  charge  of  priests  (not  of  Moses  or  his  minister),  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  conceive  of  Moses  as  taking  the  non-existent 
ark  outside  the  camp  with  him.  It  therefore  appears  that  here 
again  the  critical  case  breaks  down  hopelessly  under  exami¬ 
nation. 


THE  TENT  OF  MEETING. 

Mr.  Carpenter’s  case  on  this  is  stated  as  follows ; — 

“  In  Ex  xxxiii  7  ff  Nuin  xi  24  ff  xii  4  ff  the  Tent  of  Meeting  is 
pitched  outside  the  camp.  The  first  of  these  passages  assumes  the 
existence  of  the  tent  and  describes  the  sacred  usage  connected  with 
it:  the  others  supply  incidental  confirmation  by  depicting  incidents 
which  happened  at  its  door.  With  these  conceptions  Dt  xxxi  14  f  is 
in  harmony.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  tliat  (in  the  present  text) 
the  first  mention  of  the  place  of  this  Tent  Ex  xxxiii  7  ff  represents 
it  as  in  actual  use  before  it  was  made.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  which  is  to  be  constructed  xxvii21  xxviii43  xxix4ff  xxxlGff 
xxxi  7 ;  but  its  preparation  is  not  begun  till  after  the  second  sojourn 
of  Moses  on  the  Mount  xxxiv,  its  erection  being  solemnly  completed 
xl  2-.33,  Must  it  not  be  admitted  that  the  two  long  corresponding 
sections  xxv-xxx  and  xxxv-xl  together  with  Num  il-iii  present  an 
account  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  story  in  Ex  xxxiii  7  ff 
and  inconsistent  with  it?”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  51-52.) 

Professor  \^an  Hoonacker,  a  great  and  singularly  acute 
scholar,  has  suggested  a  series  of  transpositions  on  page  146  of 
his  “  Sacerdoce  levitique,”  with  a  view  to  removing  the  diffi- 
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culty.  On  testing  his  theory  we  found  it  unworkable ;  but,  out 
of  respect  for  him,  we  begin  by  setting  it  out,  together  with  the 
facts  that  disprove  it.  In  the  first  column  of  the  following  ta¬ 
ble  we  gfive  the  order  suggested  by  the  Professor,  in  the  second 
the  indications  of  the  places  at  which  the  various  incidents  oc¬ 
curred,  and  in  the  third  the  parallel  data  of  Numbers  xxxiii. 
It  will  be  seen  that  columns  2  and  3  disprove  column  1. 

PBOF.  VAN  HOONACK-  INDICATIONS  OF  PLACE 

EE’s  PROPOSED  OR-  IN  THE  PASSAGES  DATA  OF  NUM.  XXXIII. 

der.  named. 

Ex  XV  ver  27  people  come  Num  xxxiii 

to  Elim  and  encamp  ver  9  reach  Elim 
there 

Ex  xxxiii  7-11  No  indication  of  ver  10  Red  Sea 

place  except  what 
may  be  gleaned  from 
the  Tent  and  its  po¬ 
sition 

Ex  xvi  1  The  people  leave  ver  11  wilderness  of 

Elim  and  come  to  Sin 

the  wilderness  of  ver  12  Dophkah 
Sin  between  Elim 
and  Sinai 

Num  xi  1-32  (less  Taberah  (ver  3)  ver  13  Alush 

6b-9  assigned  to  a 

redactor) 

Num  xii  Apparently  the  scene 

is  Ilazeroth  which 
the  people  leave 
(ver  IG)  for  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Paran 

Ex  xvli  and  further  ver  1.  The  Israel-  ver  14  Rephidim  no 

(unspecified)  narra-  Ites  leave  the  w’ll-  water  to 

tives  leading  to  derness  of  Sin  and  drink 

pitch  in  Rephidim :  ver  15  wilderness  of 

6  Horeb  mentioned :  Sinai 

7  the  place  called 
Massah  and  Meri- 
bah 

ver  12  leave  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai 

for  the  wilderness  < 

of  Paran :  verse  33 


Num  X 
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PBOF.  VAN  HOONACK- 

eb’s  proposed  or¬ 
der. 

Ex  xvi  2-3(5 

Nnni  x!  33-4 

Num  xiii  fif 


INDICATIONS  of  PLACE 
IN  THE  PASSAGES 
NAMED. 

set  forward  from 
the  Mount  of  the 
Lord,  three  days’ 
journey 

No  place  named,  hut 
(ver  11)  the  cloud 
is  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp  (see 
supra  on  the  cloud) 

The  place  called 
Kibroth-hattaavah 

ver  3  wilderness  of 
Pa  ran 


DATA  OF  NUM.  XXXHI, 


ver  16  Kihroth-hat- 
taavab 

ver  17  Hazeroth 


Numbers  xi.  35  appears  to  be  left  out  of  the  scheme  alto¬ 
gether. 

Now  apart  from  the  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  this  verse 
and  Numbers  xi.  Cb-0  (assigned  to  a  redactor),  it  is  evident 
that  the  scheme  breaks  down  through  the  impossible  order  of 
the  places.  Stated  continuously  they  are  as  follows;  Elim, 
wilderness  of  Sin,  Taberah,  Hazeroth,  wilderness  of  Paran, 
then  suddenly  the  Israelites  leave  the  wilderness  of  Sin  for 
Rephidim.  Next  they  leave  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and  set 
out  for  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  then  the  cloud  is  not  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  (pointing  to  pre-Sinaitic  days),  then  Kib¬ 
roth-hattaavah,  and  lastly  Paran.  And  if  the  order  proposed 
breaks  down  for  internal  reasons,  it  is  also  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  external  testimony  of  Numbers  xxxiii.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  looking  for  the  solution  elsewhere.  But 
it  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  stimulating  quality  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Van  Hoonacker’s  work  that  the  view  which  we  have  to 
propound  grew  out  of  a  train  of  thought  which  was  originally 
suggested  to  us  by  the  very  note  in  wdiich  the  above  transposi¬ 
tions  are  put  forward :  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  the  bene- 
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fit  we  have  derived  from  his  work  in  this  as  in  other  instances.^ 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
understand  exactly  what  the  case  is  that  we  have  to  meet.  It 
is  said  that  in  E  the  tent  is  outside  the  camp,  but  in  P  (and 
probably  J)  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  camp.  Bound  up  with 
Ijliis  are  statements  that  in  E  Joshua  is  the  custodian  of  the 
sanctuary,  that  E  (in  contrast  to  J  and  P)  locates  the  Ark  out¬ 
side  the  camp,  that  the  cloud  is  in  a  different  position,  and  so 
on.  VVe  have  already  disposed  of  all  these  subsidiary  allega¬ 
tions,  and  are  therefore  free  to  consider  the  main  proposition 
in  all  its  nakedness.  Is  it  the  case  that  E  represents  that  Tent 
which  elsewhere  stands  in  the  center  of  the  camp  as  being 
pitched  outside  it? 

We  begin  by  eliminating  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  14  f.  (E), 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  is  “  in  harmony  with  ”  the 
representation  attributed  to  E.  If  that  passage  be  examined, 

'We  wish,  however,  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  other 
points. 

(a)  As  to  the  Taberah  incident.  I’rofessor  Van  Iloonaeker  here 
relies  on  Deuteronomy  ix.  22,  where  Taberah,  Massah,  Kibroth- 
hattaavali,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  named.  It  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  tliis  is  suHicient  evidence  to  warrant  a  transposition 
at  all.  If  it  be,  perlnips  the  Deuteronomy  names  are  in  the  wronjj 
order,  not  the  Numbei’s  narratives.  Assuming,  however,  tliat  Deuter¬ 
onomy  be  lield  to  evidence  deranj'ement  in  the  latter,  w’e  think  the 
transposition  should  affect  only  xi.  1-13.  The  episode  of  the  quails 
in  this  chapter  stands  in  intimate  relation  with  the  name  Kibrotb- 
hattaavah  (ver.  33),  which  the  Deuteronomy  verse  dissociates  from 
Taberah.  Hence  the  very  passa>?e  which  is  advanced  for  the  trans¬ 
position  of  verses  1-3  affords  an  arjrument  for  retaining  the  present 
position  of  verses  4-.3r).  (&)  As  to  the  seventy  elders:  Professor 

Van  Iloonaeker  thinks  that  Exodus  xxiv.  1  assumes  the  narrative 
of  Numbers  xi.  10  flf.  We  cannot  agree.  Indeed,  w’e  think  that 
if,  at  the  time  Moses  ascended  the  mountain,  seventj*  elders  had  al¬ 
ready  been  invested  with  a  portion  of  his  spirit,  the  arrangement  by 
which  Aaron  and  Hur  were  intrusted  with  Judicial  business  would 
probably  have  been  unnecessary,  or  at  any  rate  w^ould  have  utilized 
the  seventy  in  some  way.  In  Exodus  the  elders  are  present  to  rep- 
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it  will  be  observed  that  it  contains  nothing  in  any  way  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  position  outside  the  camp.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  “  in  harmony  with  ”  a  theory  making  Joshua 
the  permanent  resident  attendant  of  the  Tent :  and  there  is  not 
a  syllable  in  the  passage  that  is  decisive  of  the  location  of  the 
Tent.  That  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Turning  now  to  Exodus  xxxiii.  7,  we  read  that  “  Moses  used 
to  take  the  Tent  [Greek  and  Syriac,  his  tent]  and  pitch  it  for 
himself  [Greek  omits  “  for  himself  ”]  without  the  camp,  afar 
off  from  the  camp ;  and  he  called  it.  The  Tent  of  Meeting.” 
Now  in  Hebrew  this  can  mean  that  Moses  used  to  take  a  tent 
(cp.  Deut.  XV.  17 ;  and  see  Strack  on  this  passage,  or  Driver 
on  1  Sam.  xix.  13).  From  the  latter  note  the  following  may  be 
cited:  “The  garment  [i.e.  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  13,  where  the  He¬ 
brew  and  R.V.  have  “  the,”  A.V.  “  a  ”],  the  cord  [i.e.  in  Josh, 
ii.  15,  Heb.  “  the,”  A.V.  and  R.V.  “  a  ”],  the  pots  [i.e.  2  Kings 
X.  7,  Heb.  “  the,”  A.V.  and  R.V.  “  in  baskets  ”]  are  each  not 

resent  the  people — nothing  more :  in  Nuiuhers  they  are  chosen  to 
assist  Moses  in  dealing  with  the  people,  though  it  is  true  that  their 
business  was  not  chiefly  judicial,  (c)  As  to  the  manna:  Numbers 
xi.  4  IT.  is  much  more  vivid  and  natural  if  tlie  people  had  been  on 
the  manna  diet  for  a  considerable  time  tlian  if  the  narrative  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  wanderings.  ]NXoreover,  the  people 
have  no  obvious  means  of  subsistence  till  after  Sinai  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  text.  (d)As  to  the  (luails :  Attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  dates.  We  shall  discuss  these  more  fully  when  we  consider 
this  chapter  of  Numbers.  For  the  moment  we  note  the  following 
facts :  The  first  flight  of  quails  occurred  on  or  soon  after  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  first  year  (Ex.  xvi.  1).  The 
second  flight  must  have  been  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  for  the 
Israelites  left  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  of  the  second  month  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  (x.  11),  and  appear  to  have  arrived  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  a 
few  days  later.  The  details  of  the  Mosaic  calendar  are,  of  course, 
unknown  to  us :  but  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  in  both  narratives  the 
same  season  is  contemplated,  and  as  the  Exodus  fell  in  the  early 
spring  it  is  reasonably  clear  {pace  Dr.  Gray),  that  “in  the  original 
source  this  story  was  referred  to  the  spring  season.”  (See,  further. 
Gray,  Numbers,  pp.  117  f.) 
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determined  by  some  antecedent  reference  or  allusion,  but  are 
fixed  in  the  writer’s  mind,  and  defined  by  the  article,  by  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is,  or  is  to  be,  put.’'  Dr.  Driver  then  cites 
various  examples,  including  Numbers  xxi.  9  on  "a  [Heb  and 
R  V.  "  the  "]  pole  ” ;  Judges  vii.  13  "  a  [Heb  and  R.V.  "  the  ”] 
tent.”  Finally,  he  adds  that  “  a  difference  between  Hebrew  and 
English  idiom  must  here  be  recognized.” 

Once  this  rendering  comes  into  view,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  difference  of  reading  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
does  not  cover  any  important  difference  of  meaning.  Whether 
Moses  took  his  tent,  or  whether  he  took  a  tent  and  pitched  it 
for  himself,  does  not  matter  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  sense  conveyed.  As  at  present  advised  we  prefer  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  but  either  will  serve  equally  well.  Neither  in  any 
way  suggests  the  Dwelling,  which  had  not  yet  been  construct¬ 
ed.  And  on  any  view  of  the  passage  it  is  extraordinarily  im¬ 
probable  that  Moses  should  take  the  Tent  that  sheltered  the 
ark  and  pitch  it  (without  the  ark)  for  himself,  leaving  the  ark 
bared  and  unguarded,  which  is  the  only  case  the  critics  can  set 
up  on  the  Hebrew  text. 

To  this  Tent  those  who  wished  to  seek  the  Lord  used  to  re¬ 
pair:  and  at  this  stage  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  an¬ 
other  passage  of  E,  which  contains  a  similar  representation, 
but  with  important  differences.  Exodus  xviii.  narrates  certain 
incidents  that  happened  before  Moses  left  Sinai.  It  is  not  at 
present  in  its  proper  position  chronologically.  We  learn  (ver. 
5)  that  Jethro  came  unto  Moses  into  the  wilderness,  where  he 
was  encamped  at  vhe  mount  of  God  (cp.  xix.  2),  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy  i.  (5-19  appears  to  support  this.  Mr.  Carpenter  places 
it  “  among  the  last  of  the  Horeb  scenes,”  and  verse  16  would 
certainly  fit  in  well  enough  as  a  statement  made  after  the  Sina- 
itic  covenant.  Moreover,  Numbers  xii.  1  becomes  much  more 
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intelligible  if  the  Cushite  woman  had  only  recently  arrived  in 
the  camp,  as  would  be  the  case  if  Jethro’s  visit  fell  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  from  Horeb,^  and  the  language  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  i.  suits  this  date.  Now  it  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
narrative,  referring  apparently  to  a  later  time  than  the  events 
recorded  in  Exodus  xxxiii.,  Moses  does  not  sit  in  a  tent  outside 
the  camp.  The  differences  are  striking.  In  Exodus  xxxiii.  7, 
Moses  goes  out  to  the  Tent ;  in  Exodus  xviii.  13  he  sits  to 
judge  the  people.  In  Exodus  xxxiii.  8  ff.  all  the  people  rise  and 
stand  at  the  doors  of  their  tents,  looking  after  Closes.  When 
they  see  the  cloud  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  they  wor¬ 
ship.  In  xviii.  13b,  14,  they  stand  about  Moses  from  the 
morning  unto  the  evening.  It  will  be  observed  that  both  pas¬ 
sages  alike  belong  to  E,  and  both  narrate  the  practice  whereby 
the  people  consulted  the  Divine  through  Moses.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  therefore,  that  in  the  interval  separating  the  events  re- 

*  Both  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Gray  regard  the  words  “  for  he  had 
married  a  Cushite  woman  ”  as  a  gloss.  With  this  view  we  heartily 
concur.  Our  present  Pentateucli  contains  variorum  notes :  and  we 
think  tliat,  after  the  existence  of  the  North  Arabian  Cush  had  been 
c'ompletely  forgotten,  some  reader  who  thought  Cushite  meant  Ethi¬ 
opian  added  these  words  as  an  explanatory  note.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  tlie  narrative  gains  in  vividness  when  the  words  are  re- 
movetl.  Dr.  Gray  (Numhei’s,  p.  121)  writes:  “In  its  present  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  the  clause  itself,  apart  from  any  particular  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Cushite,  reasonably  implies  that  tlie  marriage  was  recent” 
We  would  substitute  the  word  “  grievance  ”  for  “  marriage” ;  and  we 
think  that  with  this  alteration  the  [toint  is  well  taken.  Although  the 
marriage  was  not  recent,  Zipporah’s  presence  in  the  camp  and  her 
contact  with  Miriam  and  Aaron  could  then  have  been  of  no  long 
duration  if  she  had  only  arrived  sh.ortly  before  the  departure  from 
Sinai.  The  language  used.  “  the  Cushite  woman  ”  instead  of  her 
name,  faithfully  reflects  the  method  by  which  Miriam  and  Aaron 
sought  to  arouse  prejudice  against  her,  for  union  with  Midianitish 
w’omen  was  perfectly  legal  in  the  Mosaic  age  (Num.  xxxi.  18;  Dent, 
xxi.  10-14,  etc.)  for  all  Israelites  except  the  high  priest  (Lev.  xxi. 
14).  Unhappily  it  has  alwaj's  been  only  too  easy  to  rouse  the  feeling 
of  any  people  against  foreigners. 
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corded  the  practice  had  changed.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  sanctuary  had  been  erected,  and  Moses  sat  at  the 
door  of  what  had  now  become  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  where  he 
could  commune  with  God  (Ex.  xxv.  22)  should  need  arise 
(Num.  vii.  89;  Lev.  xxiv.  12;  Num.  xxvii.  2  and  5  (all  P)). 
Thus  the  position  of  Moses  when  sitting  as  a  judge  in  E  sup¬ 
ports  and  in  turn  is  supported  by  the  statements  of  P.  The 
tent  which  figures  as  the  Tent  of  Meeting  ie  Exodus  xxxiii. 
was  disused  after  the  erection  of  the  sanctuary  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Exodus  xxv.,  and  the  very  document 
which  tells  of  the  location  of  this  earlier  Tent  outside  the  camp 
plainly  shows  us  that  the  business  which  had  once  been  trans¬ 
acted  in  it  was  dealt  with  at  a  later  date  in  a  more  central  po¬ 
sition. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  Numbers  xi.  and  xii.,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Tent  once  more  stands  without  the  camp.  We 
begin  with  the  latter  of  these  two  chapters,  as  in  this  way  we 
can  use  the  involuntary  assistance  of  Dr.  Gray  in  destroying 
the  theory  he  so  firmly  believes.  On  verse  5  he  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  (p.  124)  : — 

“The  Lord  descends  in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  and  stands  at  the  door 
of  the  tent.  He  then  summons  Miriam  and  Aaron,  and  they  Iwth  step 
forward,  viz.,  from  the  position  which  they  had  taken  up  together 
with  Moses.  Certainly  this  gives  the  verb  ISX'l  a  sense  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  verse  4,  and  in  itself  unusual  (yet 
cp.  Zech.  V  5).  Dillmann  explains  the  verb  in  botli  cases  of  going  out 
from  the  camp,  regarding  verse  4  (J)  and  verse  5  (E)  as  doublets. 
But  (1)  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  E’s  representation  elsewhere 
that  the  theophanic  cloud  should  appear,  and  wait  for  people  to  come 
out  from  the  camp;  the  persons  summoned  to  or  seeking  God  await 
His  appearance,  not  He  theirs;  see  Ex.  xxxiii  7-11,  Num.  xi  16 f. 
24  f.  (2)  Verse  4  by  its  reference  to  the  tent,  no  less  than  verse  5  by 
its  reference  to  the  cloud,  seems  to  belong  to  E.” 

Dr.  Gray’s  argument  that  the  persons  summoned  to,  or 
seeking,  God  await  His  appearance  appears  to  us  unanswerable, 
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and  his  reference  to  Zechariah  v.  5  is  apt.  This  fixes  the 
sense  of  the  verb  in  verse  5.  But  if  the  word  has  this  meaning 
in  verse  5,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  in  verse  4  it  need  not 
mean  anything  more  than  stepping  forward  from  the  encamp- 
ment  of  Moses  and  Aaron  east  of  the  Tent  (Num.  iii.  38)  to 
the  Tent  itself.  It  is  true  that  in  verse  10  the  R.V.  trans¬ 
lates  :  “  And  the  cloud  moved  from  over  the  Tent,”  and  this 
might  be  thought  to  conflict  with  P;  but  Messrs.  Carpenter 
and  Gray  are  both  careful  to  insist  that  this  meaning  is  here 
unsuitable,  and  Dr.  Gray  renders  “  from  beside  the  Tent,”  cit¬ 
ing  xvi.  26,  27,  and  other  passages.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  language  of  Numbers  xvi.  42  (Heb.  xvii.  7)  certainly  im¬ 
plies  that  the  cloud  did  not  always  actually  touch  the  Tent  in 
P.  It  was  always  over  it,  but  the  height  ntay  have  varied. 
This  is  also  in  harmony  with  Leviticus  xvi.  2. 

We  return  now  to  chapter  xi.  The  case  here  rests  on  verses 
26,  27,  and  30,  and  turns  on  two  points:  (1)  the  phrase 
“gone  out”  in  verse  26,  and  (2)  the  opposition  between  the 
Tent  and  the  camp  in  all  three  verses.  The  first  point  has  al¬ 
ready  been  disposed  of,  the  verb  used  being  the  same  as  in 
xii.  4,  5.  With  regard  to  the  antithesis  of  camp  and  Tent  this 
reappears  in  P.  In  Numbers  ii.  17  the  R.V.  has  “  the  tent  of 
meeting  shall  set  forward,  with  the  camp  of  the  Levites  in  the 
midst  of  the  camps.”  Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Gray  {ad.  loc.) 
remarks,  this  dees  not  translate  the  Hebrew,  which  means 
“  the  tent  of  meeting,  the  camp  of  the  Levites.”  Dr.  Gray 
speaks  of  the  awkwardness  of  this,  and  we  think  it  probable 
that  the  true  text  is  preserved  by  the  Greek,  which  has  “and 
the  camp,”  etc.  This  only  means  the  addition  of  the  single 
letter  to  the  Hebrew,  and  gives  a  far  superior  reading.  But 
even  if  this  be  incorrect,  the  antithesis  between  the  Tent  and 
the  camps  conies  out  clearly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. 
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For  these  reasons  we  can  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
chapter  xi.  locates  the  Tent  elsewhere  than  in  the  center  of  the 
camp.  Professor  Green’s  language  may  be  adopted: — 

“  It  Is  claimed  that  In  the  conception  of  these  passages  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  was  located  altogether  outside  of  the  camp,  contrary  to  ch  II 
which  places  It  In  the  centre  of  the  host.  But  this  Is  an  unwarranted 
Inference  from  expressions  which  readily  admit  a  different  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  one  In  harmony  with  the  uniform  representation  of  all 
other  passages  relating  to  the  subject  The  camp  was  a  vast  hollow 
square  with  the  Tabernacle  in  the  centre  and  the  tribes  arranged 
about  It  leaving  of  course  a  respectful  distance  between  the  house  of 
God  and  the  tents  of  men.  In  approaching  the  Sanctuary  it  was 
necessary  to  go  out  from  the  place  occupied  by  the  tents  and  traverse 
the  open  space  which  Intervened  between  them  and  the  Tabernacle.” 
(Hebralca,  vol.  viil.  p.  183.) 

Once  this  is  grasped,  it  is  clear  why  xii.  5  speaks  of  God’s 
coming  down  in  the  cloud,  i.e.  the  cloud  which  from  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dwelling  onwards  normally  stood  above  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  in  the  center  of  the  camp :  and  the  last  shred  of  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  theory  that  the  various  sources  contain  diver¬ 
gent  representations  of  the  cloud  finally  disappears. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  some  of  the  most  formidable  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  higher  critical  partition:  and  this  discussion 
will  tend  to  shorten  our  treatment  of  many  of  the  later 
chapters. 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NARRATIVE  EXODUS  XIII.-NUMBERS  XI. 

We  return  to  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Mr.  Carpenter  raises  one  or  two  points  of  textual  criticism 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  essays.  His  other 
notes  on  Exodus  xiv.  really  put  forward  nothing  that  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  discussion.  Thus,  on  verses  10b,  11  (“  and  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the  Lord,  and  they  said  unto  Moses  ”), 
he  writes :  “  In  J  the  Israelites  expostulate  with  Moses ;  with 
11  cp  xvii  3  Num  xiv  3  Ex  v  15.  According  to  Josh  xxiv 
7  they  cried  to  the  Lord;  this  prayer,  therefore,  is  assigned  to 
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E."  The  “  therefore  ’*  is  certainly  noticeable  as  an  epitome  of 
higher  critical  logic,  but  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  arguments. 

Exodus  XV.  contains  the  song  of  Moses.  It  falls  outside  the 
main  narrative,  and  will  therefore  be  passed  over  here. 

Exodus  xvi.  need  not  now  detain  us  long.  Mr.  Carpenter 
makes  two  main  points :  first,  that  in  (i  f.  Moses  and  Aaron 
announce  to  the  people  what  is  not  communicated  to  Moses 
till  11  f.;  and,  secondly,  that  the  song  implies  the  existence  of 
the  Dwelling.  We  have  already  suggested  a  transposition 
which  meets  the  first  point,  and  we  have  shown  the  baseless¬ 
ness  of  the  second.  Mr.  Carpenter  further  asserts  that  verses 
4  and  11  f.  “can  hardly  be  from  the  same  writer.”  We  con¬ 
fess  that  we  fail  to  see  why.  He  makes  a  more  substantial 
point  when  he  says  that  the  intention  to  prove  the  Israelites  in 
verse  4  fils  in  with  xv.  25b.  Certainly  chapter  xv.  has  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  proof  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
that  25b,  20  have  accidentally  suffered  displacement,  and 
really  belong  to  chapter  xvi.  In  that  case  they  would  follow 
verse  3d.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  one  of  the  quaintest 
of  the  higher  critical  vagaries.  It  is  tolerably  obvious  that 
verse  31  (And  the  children  of  Israel  called  the  name  thereof 
Manna  (Heb.  man))  is  closely  connected  with  verse  15  (they 
said  one  to  another,  What  (Heb.  man)  is  it),  but  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  holds  that  this  portion  of  verse  15  contains  a  trace  of  E,  and 
assigns  it  to  a  later  priestly  editor,  while  giving  its  sequel  (31) 
to  the  main  body  of  P,  which  of  course  is  earlier  than  the  ed¬ 
itor  !  It  may  be  a  question  whether  verse  31  did  not  originally 
stand  immediately  after  “  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was  ”  in 
verse  15.  Indeed  that  alteration  of  place  could  easily  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  very  common  MS.  error,  the  copyist’s  eye 
having  possibly  slipped  from  the  “  and  Moses  said  ”  in  verse 
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15  to  the  same  phrase  in  verse  32,  and  the  omitted  passage 
(15b-30)  having  then  been  written  in  first  in  the  margin  and 
subsequently  (on  recopying)  one  verse  too  soon. 

In  verse  32  the  Septuagint  actually  reads  “  of  manna  ” 
where  the  Hebrew  has  “  of  it  ” :  and  this  involves  no  change 
in  the  consonantal  text  as  originally  written,  for  the  matres 
lectionis  and  the  distinct  forms  for  the  final  letters  are  of 
course  comparatively  recent :  and  this  reading  would  remove 
any  awkwardness  resulting  from  the  removal  of  verse  31  to 
the  earlier  position.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Carpenter,  while 
remarking  (note  on  22)  that  verse  31  “is  not  the  proper  sequel 
of  30,”  did  not  also  add  that  it  is  the  proper  sequel  of  15a. 

Passing  to  Exodus  xvii.,  we  are  speedily  confronted  with 
some  delicious  higher  critical  reasoning.  Doublets — by  which 
the  higher  critics  mean  two  similar  narratives — are  regarded 
as  proving  diversity  of  source.  At  present  the  Pentateuch 
contains  two  narratives  in  which  Moses  draws  water  from  a 
rock,  Exodus  xvii.  and  Numbers  xx.  The  critics  hold  it  im¬ 
possible  that  any  author  should  have  told  two  such  stories,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  apply  their  curious  methods.  The  result 
is  startling.  In  place  of  one  author  who  writes  two  such  nar¬ 
ratives,  we  double  the  number  and  get  two  (J  and  E).  “J’s 
traditions,”  writes  Mr.  Carpenter  (vol.  ii.  p.  107),  “attached 
parallel  incidents  to  two  names,  Massah  and  Meribah.  E  ap¬ 
pears  also  to  have  contained  explanations  of  both  designa¬ 
tions.”  In  addition,  P  had  a  Meribah  story.'  So  that  we 
reach  the  result  that  when  the  higher  critics  desire  to  divide 
two  by  two,  their  arithmetical  labors  lead  them  to  believe  that 
the  quotient  is  five!  ^  Truly  a  wondrous  cure  for  the  Penta¬ 
teuchal  doublets ! 

‘Perhaps,  also  a  Rephidim  story  (Num.  xxxili.  14)  unless  this  be 
based  by  Ps  on  the  combined  Pentateuch. 

*Or  perhaps  six.  If  P  had  a  Rephidim  story. 

Vol.  LXV.  No.  260.  10 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  follow  the  details  of  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  perfectly  straightforward  narrative  of  verses 
1-7  is  reduced  to  a  chaotic  collection  of  unintelligible  frag¬ 
ments.  All  the  difficulties  that  the  higher  critics  experience 
here  are  of  their  own  making,  and  find  no  support  in  the  un¬ 
divided  text.  Mr.  Carpenter,  however,  takes  “  Horeb,”  in 
verse  6,  as  proving  that  “  the  story  has  been  placed  too  soon 
....  for  Israel  has  not  yet  reached  the  sacred  mountain.”  But 
this  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  Verses  5  and  6  represent 
Israel  as  not  yet  having  reached  Horeb.  On  the  contrary, 
Moses  is  to  pass  on  to  Horeb  before  the  people,  and  God  will 
stand  before  him  there  (not  here).  No  doubt  the  water  would 
issue  from  the  reck  at  Horeb  into  a  channel  which  would  bring 
it  to  the  people  at  Rephidim. 

Mr.  Carpenter  holds  the  fight  with  Amalek  in  verses  8-16 
to  be  misplaced.  “  Joshua  enters  in  9  without  introduction  as 
though  he  were  well  known :  he  is  already  the  tried  captain  on 
wffiom  devolves  the  choice  of  men  for  military  enterprise.  Yet  in 
xxxiii  11  he  is  formally  described,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
and  he  is  then  still  ‘  a  young  man.’  ”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  107.)  “Tried 
captain  ”  is  an  imaginative  touch,  and  in  the  critical  scheme  the 
same  source  that  describes  him  “  apparently  for  the  first  time  ” 
in  xxxiii.  is  permitted  to  refer  to  him  for  a  couple  of  ante-first 
times  in  xxiv.  13 ;  xxxii.  17.  It  is  not  obvious  why  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  should  be  surprised  at  a  young  man’s  being  still  a  young 
man  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  If  he  is  astonished  at  a 
young  man’s  being  intrusted  with  a  large  command,  he  need 
only  think  of  the  ages  of  the  great  captains  of  the  world, 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Napoleon,  etc.  Nor  is  it  clear  why 
Moses — who  was  eighty  when  the  Exodus  took  place — should 
be  spoken  of  as  “no  longer  able  himself  to  sustain  his  hand 
outstretched  with  the  rod.”  Let  Mr.  Carpenter  experiment 
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with  a  rod,  and  see  whether  he  finds  it  easy  himself  to  sustain 
his  hand  outstretched  with  a  rod  for  a  number  of  hours.  To 
speak  of  the  location  of  Amalek  elsewhere  near  Kadesh  as  an 
obstacle  is  to  ignore  the  whole  drift  of  the  narrative.  “  Then 
[Heb.  and]  came  Amalek,”  i.e.  unnecessarily  and  gratuitously, 
to  attack  the  Israelites :  and  the  reference  in  Deuteronomy 
XXV.  17  f.  certainly  appears  to  confirm  the  early  dating  of  this 
episode.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  holding  that  “  the 
identification  of  the  incident  with  Rephidim  (8)  is  editorial.” 

Exodus  xviii.  calls  for  no  further  comment.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  recognized  that  it  is  not  in  place  at  present.  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  thinks  that  “  J  ” ’s  narrative  may  have  stood  before 
Numbers  x.  29  originally,  and  we  think  this  would  be  a  very 
suitable  place  for  the  whole  chapter. 

On  the  other  hand.  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  appears  to  be  out 
of  place  in  its  present  position.  (1)  It  clearly  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  narrative  which  at  present  surrounds  it.  (2) 
Exodus  xxiv.  14,  providing  for  the  interim  transaction  of  ju¬ 
dicial  business  by  Aaron  and  Hur  during  the  absence  of 
Moses  and  Joshua,  appears  to  refer  to  some  such  arrangement 
as  that  here  described  being  already  in  full  swing.  (3)  It 
would  be  very  suitable  to  the  introduction  of  Joshua,  in  which 
case  it  must  precede  Exodus  xvii.  If  it  be  placed  after  Exo¬ 
dus  xiii.  22,  it  will  be  found  that  all  difficulties  disappear,  and 
the  constant  practice  of  Moses  in  going  outside  the  camp  and 
speaking  to  the  cloud  attaches  naturally  to  the  description  of 
the  cloud  in  the  preceding  verse.  Let  the  notices  relating  to 
(a)  Joshua,  (b)  the  seat  of  judgment,  (c)  the  cloud,  (d)  the 
judges,  (e)  the  Tent  of  Meeting  (including  Ex.  xxv.  22),  be 
read  continuously  as  suggested,  with  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  after 
xiii.  22  and  Exodus  xviii.  before  Numbers  x.  29,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  narrative  gains  in  intelligibility. 
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Qiapter  xix.  is  cut  up  in  the  usual  fashion,  but  no  discrep¬ 
ancies  are  alleged,  save  one,  which  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
text.  Verse  25  ends  abruptly  with  the  words  “  said  unto 
them,”  leaving  in  doubt  what  Moses  did  say.  Obviously 
something  has  here  fallen  out,  and  no  doubt  the  missing  pas¬ 
sage  contained  the  sequel  to  verse  24  (Moses  and  Aaron  to 
come  up)  as  well  as  the  speech  to  the  people.  The  “coming 
up  ”  cannot  have  been-  to  the  summit,  for  xx.  19  excludes  this; 
but  presumably  Moses  and  Aaron  came  within  the  barrier. 
The  rest  of  the  analysis  of  the  chapter  is  effected  by  the  usual 
methods.  At  this  stage  it  is  unnecessary  to  weary  our  readers 
with  any  detailed  examination  of  themi. 

Nothing  of  moment  is  urged  against  chapter  xxiv.,  and  we 
come  to  xxxii.,  where  the  narrative  is  resumed. 

The  first  point  of  importance  is  raised  on  verses  25-29.  Mr. 
Carpenter  thinks  that  in  29  “  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  apparently 
consecrated  as  the  sacred  tribe  .  .  .  this  is  altogether  different 
from  the  programme  of  P  in  xxviii.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  131,  note  on 
Ex.  xxxiii.  25a.)  His  inference  as  to  the  rneaning  of  29  is, 
we  think,  erroneous.  It  is  not  suggested  in  the  text  that  the 
priesthood  was  conferred  on  the  tribe  as  the  result  of  its  zeal. 
If  this  were  the  meaning,  a  ready  parallel  could  be  found  in 
Numbers  xxv.  10-13  (P)  ;  but  the  difficulty  really  only  arises 
from  a  misreading  o^  the  passage.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  note  clearly  betrays  the  perplexity  in  which  his  critical 
principles  have  here  involved  him.  But  he  makes  one  further 
remark  which  should  be  noted.  He  thinks  that  verse  35  refers 
to  some  further  punishment  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  us 
that  verses  30-34  are  out  of  place,  and  that  verse  35  should 
follow  verse  29.  Thus  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  refer  to  any 
new  punishment. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  xxxiii.  7-11  should  be  re- 
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moved  to  an  earlier  position  in  the  narrative.  We  would  point 
out  that  xxxiii.  30-34  would  follow  xxxiii.  6  quite  suitably, 
“bring  up  this  i>eople,”  in  verse  12a,  following  conveniently 
on  xxxii.  34,  but  the  rest  of  the  chapter  contains  difficulties 
that  are  still  unsolved,  and  indeed  appear  to  indicate  textual 
corruption.  Mr.  Carpenter  writes  as  follows : — 

“The  expostulation  of  Moses  in  this  passage  seems  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  command  in  1-3.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  materials  of  12-23  are  now  arranged  In  their  proper  order.  The 
words  quoted  in  12  ‘  Yet  thou  hast  said  ’  etc.  are  not  uttered  till  17 : 
either,  therefore,  17  once  stood  before  12,  or,  if  17  is  In  its  place,  some 
other  divine  utterance  must  have  preceded  12.  The  latter  is  the  view 
of  Bacon  who  unites  3  with  12  by  means  of  Num  xl  lOb-15  and  a 
conjectural  passage  containing  the  required  phrase  (it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  before  the  union  of  .7E  with  P  Ex  xxxlii-xxxiv  28 
was  followed  immediately  by  Num  x  2t)-xli).  Another  suggestion  is 
that  of  Kautzsch  who  proposes  to  translate  14  as  a  question,  ‘  Shall 
(or  must)  my  presence  go  with  thee,  and  must  I  give  thee  rest?’ 
while  Dillmann  regards  14-lG  as  the  sequel  of  xxxiv  G-9,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  which  has  the  support  of  Driver.  The  difficulty  may  be  par¬ 
tially  met  by  a  simple  re-arrangement  of  the  verses ;  if  17  be  trans¬ 
ferred  as  the  antecedent  of  12,  the  prayer  of  Moses  13  ‘  Make  me 
to  know  thy  way  ’  is  answered  by  the  promise  ‘  My  presence  shall  go 
with  thee.’  Of  this  (16)  Moses  desires  immediate  assurance  which 
the  Loan  grants  with  the  announcement  (19)  that  he  will  make  his 
goodness  pass  before  him.  But  Moses,  still  urgent,  prays  that  the 
Loan  will  enable  him  to  see  his  glory,  his  very  self  (18).  The 
prayer  cannot  be  satisfied  (20),  ‘Thou  canst  not  see  my  face’  (the 
‘presence’  of  15)  :  but  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  he  shall  behold  his 
back  as  the  Loan  passes  by  21-23.  The  more  natural  order  would 
seem  to  be  17,  12-16,  19,  18,  2(7-23  leading  directly  to  xxxiv  6-9.” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  133,  on  12a.) 

But  Mr.  Carpenter’s  proposed  order  is  also  open  to  objec¬ 
tion,  for  17  says,  “  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast 
spoken  ”  and  rruust  therefore  be  preceded  by  some  intercession 
of  Moses  which  is  wanting  in  the  scheme  suggested.  More¬ 
over,  verse  15  f.  should  apparently  come  before  verse  14.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  suppose  that  the  phrases  in  verse  12 
do  not  refer  to  anything  in  our  present  Pentateuch,  but  em- 
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body  an  appeal  which  either  has  some  hidden  meaning,  or  else 
refers  to  something  of  which  we  have  no  record. 

We  conclude  this  essay  by  considering  the  points  raised  on 
Numbers  xi.  4-34. 

We  take  first  the  question  of  the  doublets.  We  have  seen 
that  when  the  higher  critics  wish  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  they  rely  on  duplicate  narratives — a  feature  which  they 
profess  to  be  able  to  remove.  Then  they  perform  their  arith¬ 
metical  operations,  and  triumphantly  produce  a  larger  number 
of  duplicates  as  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  witnessed 
the  process  in  the  case  of  Massah  and  Meribah,  and  it  may  be 
seen  again  in  the  case  of  the  manna.  Numbers  xi.  4-6  clearly 
implies  that  the  Israelites  had  been  on  the  manna  diet  for  a 
long  time  and  were  heartily  tired  of  it.  Accordingly  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  postulate  an  earlier  reference  to  manna  in 
JE  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Exodus  xvi.,  most  of  which  has 
gone  to  P.  If  with  Mr.  Carpenter  Exodus  xvi.  4  be  given  to 
E  while  the  present  passage  is  assigned  to  J,  we  shall  have  at 
least  four  manna  stories,  viz.  J  two  (Num.  xi.  and  its  antece¬ 
dent  in  the  same  document)  ;  E  one  (Ex.  xvi.  4  and  its  original 
context)  ;  P  one  (Ex.  xvi.,  except  verse  4).  Moreover,  E  and 
P  inserted  their  manna  stories  at  precisely  the  same  point  in  the 
narrative,  and  J’s  first  manna  story,  being  long  before  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  must  also  have  come  soon  after  the  Exodus.  Such 
are  the  results  of  “  Critical  ”  analysis ! 

With  regard  to  the  quails  the  matter  is  different.  It  is  true 
that  once  before  the  people  had  had  quails,  but  in  Exodus  xvi. 
they  play  a  very  subsidiary  part,  whereas,  on  this  occasion,  the 
flight  lasted  a  whole  month.  The  dates  raise  some  presump¬ 
tion  that  there  really  were  two  flights  of  quails.  The  Exodus 
occurred  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  first  flight  of  quails  took 
place  on  or  about  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month.  They 
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left  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  next  year.  If,  as  many  think,  their  year  at  this  time  was 
a  lunar  year,  the  solar  anniversary  of  the  fifteenth  day  would 
fall  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  second  month.  After  the 
departure  on  the  twentieth  day  they  set  forward  three  days’ 
journey.  The  season  of  the  year  was,  therefore,  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  flight  of  quails.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  duration  of  the  two  flights  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  the  altered  position  of  the  Israelites  or  to  some  temporary 
circumstances  that  were  peculiar  tc  one  or  other  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  years:  certainly  it  explains  the  surprise  of  Moses  in 
verses  31  f.  If  the  desert  of  the  wanderings  lay  near  the  or¬ 
dinary  route  of  the  quails  in  their  annual  northward  flight, 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  Israelites  did  in  fact 
benefit  annually,  though  after  the  first  two  years  the  incident 
may  not  have  called  for  special  notice.  The  annual  recurrence 
of  a  phenomenon  that  is  well  known  to  hapi>en  every  year 
cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  ground  for  denying  the 
same  authorship  to  the  accounts  relating  to  different  years. 

From  what  the  critics  will  not  believe  we  pass  to  what  they 
will.  Mr.  Carpenter’s  note  on  10b  runs  as  follows : — 

“The  expostulation  of  Moses  lOb-12,  15  does  not  seem  In  harmony 
with  the  cause  implied  In  the  context.  His  *  displeasure  ’  is  plainly 
directed,  not  like  the  anger  of  the  Loan  against  the  people,  but 
against  the  Loan  himself.  The  language  of  12  suggests  that  he  re¬ 
pudiates  a  responsibility  which  really  lies  upon  the  God  of  Israel. 
But  that  responsibility  has  not  here  been  thrown  upon  him,  except 
by  remote  implication.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  formally  laid  on  him 
in  Ex  xxxiii  1,  12.  Now  in  the  original  document  of  JE  the  Horeb 
section  Ex  xxxii-xxxiv  immediately  preceded  the  departure  in  Num 
X  29ff,  and  stood  consequently  in  near  proximity  to  the  manna 
scene.  Bacon  accordingly  conjectures  that  this  passage  once  stood 
after  Ex  xxxiii  3  and  before  xxxiii  12.  In  the  combination  of  J  and 
E  these  verses  were  displaced  by  the  insertion  of  the  account  of  the 
Tent  of  Meeting,  and  were  woven  into  the  nearest  appropriate  situa¬ 
tion,  where  (on  this  view)  they  have  dislocated  the  connexion  of  13 
with  4-lOa.” 
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In  plain  English  this  means  that  an  imbecile  (called  a  re¬ 
dactor)  found  certain  narratives,  chopped  them  up  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  unequal  length,  and  subsequently  put  them  together 
in  a  different  order  without  regard  to  their  sense.  “  The  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  account  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  ”  in  a  place 
where  it  produces  endless  confusion  and  the  “  weaving  ”  of 
these  verses  into  their  present  position  are  among  the  results 
of  this  remarkable  procedure.  On  the  whole  the  theory 
affords  striking  illustration  of  the  boundless  credulity  of  the 
higher  critics. 

The  fact  is  that  these  writers  have  not  the  slightest  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature.  Consequently  they  will  believe 
anything  except  that  there  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  man; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  this  reason  this  chapter  must  al¬ 
ways  remain  unintelligible  to  them.  But  this  does  not  exempt 
us  from  the  duty  of  explaining  it. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  two  points,  the  feelings  of  the 
people  and  the  feelings  of  Moses.  The  Israelites  had  been 
supported  mainly  on  manna  for  more  than  a  year.  Of  course 
there  had  been  the  first  flight  of  quails,  and  no  doubt  there 
were  occasional  slaughterings  of  animals  belonging  to  their 
flocks  and  herds,  but  the  staple  and  continuous  diet  had  been 
manna.  That  it  had  grown  monotonous  and  nauseating  was 
an  inevitable  result,  and  so  far  the  complaint  of  the  people  was 
entirely  reasonable  and  was  probably  viewed  by  Moses  with 
some  sympathy.  But  as  frequently  happens,  a  reasonable 
grievance  led  to  conduct  that  may  more  easily  be  understood 
than  justified.  The  people  used  language  that  savored  of 
doubt  of  the  Divine  power  and  more  than  savored  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  infidelity.  As  a  natural  result  their  complaints  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  leader  a  feeling  of  despondency  from  which  no 
man  could  have  been  exempt  in  similar  circumstances.  In  his 
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disoourag^ent  he  felt  the  task  that  had  been  set  him  too  much 
for  his  strength  and  he  took  the  profoundly  human  course  of 
blaming  Him  who  had  laid  the  burden  upon  him. 

Again  in  human  affairs  the  proximate  or  immediate  cause 
of  any  action  frequently  differs  from  and  conceals  a  motive 
which,  though  really  efficient,  appears  more  remote.  It  is 
the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back.  This  principle 
finds  illustration  in  the  complaint  “  I  am  not  able  to  bear 
all  this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.”  It 
would  probably  be  wrong  to  regard  these  words  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  feeling  experienced  for  the  first  time  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Rather  should  we  see  in  them  the  final  utterance  of  a 
sentiment  which  had  grown  in  strength  with  each  successive 
incident.  “  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord  from 
the  day  that  I  knew  you  ”  (Deut.  ix.  24).  And  the  rebellious¬ 
ness  would  be  felt  the  more  keenly  at  each  successive  episode 
— especially  after  the  great  events  at  Sinai.  Hence  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  prayer  of  verses  14  and  15.  Hence,  too,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  seventy  elders  in  verses  16  f.,  24-30,  in  direct 
reply  (verse  17  ad  fin.)  to  the  prayer  of  14  f. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  narrative  which  would  be 
truer  to  human  nature — and  therefore  less  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  the  higher  critics — than  that  contained  in 
these  verses. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  critics  wrench  16  f.,  24b-30, 
from  the  context,  claiming  that  a  fatuous  redactor,  finding  two 
utterly  unrelated  stories,  tore  them  in  shreds  and  then  made  a 
chess-board  pattern  out  of  the  fragments.  Mr.  Carpenter,  on 
the  ground  of  the  alleged  position  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  the 
appearance  of  Joshua  and  the  “  prophetic  conceptions,”  wishes 
to  give  these  verses  to  E ;  but,  as  Exodus  xviii.  has  already 
been  assigned  to  that  source,  he  is  in  a  difficulty.  Therefore  to 
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quote  his  own  expression :  “  By  the  side  of  the  secular  judges 
over  the  ‘  small  matters/  the  coadjutor-prophets  must  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Es.”  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Carpenter  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  his  discrimination  between  a  judge  and  a  prophet 
a  little  further,  and  recognize  that  the  relief  here  sought  by 
Moses  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction  of  judicial 
business.  An  excellent  example  of  the  activity  of  these  elders  is 
to  be  found  in  Numbers  xvi.  25.  It  cannot  reasonably  be 
claimed  that  there  is  anything  judicial  about  the  action  there 
attributed  to  them.  They  support  Moses  in  a  rebellion  against 
his  authority.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
these  seventy  elders  did  not  assist  in  hearing  difficult  matters 
(not  easy  cases  like  the  captains  of  thousands,  etc.)  and  trans¬ 
acting  public  business.  But  the  narrative  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  primary  object  of  their  appointment  was  to  give  Moses 
much-needed  human  support  in  maintaining  his  influence  and 
authority  over  a  people  who  were  unfortunately  prone  to  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  that  this  object  was  achieved  by  conferring  on  the 
elders  a  portion  of  the  Divine  spirit,  and  so  rendering  them 
effective  and  whole-hearted  exponents  and  supporters  of  the 
aims  and  policy  of  their  leader.  The  relief  given  was  chiefly  by 
means  of  their  sympathy,  their  cooperation,  their  family  influ¬ 
ence,  and  their  general  effect  on  public  opinion,  and  only  in  a 
very  minor  degree  by  their  assistance  in  the  judicial  determina¬ 
tion  of  cases. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTES. 

JUSTIFICATION  BY  F.\ITHFULNESS  I  THE  TRUE  DOCTRINE  OF 
JESUS  AND  PAUL. 

One  of  the  oldest  conflicts  known  to  religion  is  that  between 
faith  and  works.  On  the  one  side  is  the  theoretical  and  on  the 
other  the  practical,  on  the  one  the  external  and  on  the  other 
the  internal,  overt  act  and  inner  intent  being  pitted  against 
each  other. 

Zoroastrianism  is  a  religion  of  good  morals,  and  yet  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  it  abounds  in  superstitious  rites  and  observances  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  in  which  means  certain  death.  Brahmanism,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  a  religion  of  speculative  theories,  yet  its  scriptures 
abound  in  texts  making  all  hinge  upon  the  deeds  of  righteous¬ 
ness  performed.  In  the  Christian  Scriptures  the  same  conflict 
goes  on.  Amaziah’s  priest  makes  all  the  favors  or  disfavors  of 
Jahweh,  the  national  God,  circle  around  the  correct  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  ceremony,  and  Amos,  the  prophet,  combats  him  with 
a  theology  in  which  the  common  moralities  are  paramount. 
Isaiah  protested  against  a  religion  of  faith  which  was  without 
works,  Paul  as  earnestly  assailed  a  religion  of  works  which 
was  without  faith.  It  was  this  same  Paul  who  said :  ‘*A  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  only  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  ” ;  and  over  against  him  in  the  New  Testament 
is  the  common  sense  Jewish  Christian,  James,  asserting  that 
“  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.” 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  shall  be  at  once 
both  sensible  and  biblical?  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing 
under  heaven  a  mere  belief  in  which  will  save  a  man,  if  by 
salvation  we  mean  anything  that  is  at  all  worth  while,  and 
James  does  well  to  say  so  in  the  very  faces  of  the  Martin 
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Luthers  who  persist  in  calling  his  book  “  an  epistle  of  straw.” 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  as  certain  that  there  is  no  list 
of  duties  a  mere  mechanical  performance  of  which  will  bestow 
salvation, — the  salvation  which  is  force  of  character,  and  mag¬ 
netism  of  person, — and  Paul  deserves  praise  for  telling  us  this, 
all  his  modern  detractors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  problem  is  soluble;  with  Brown¬ 
ing,— 

“  I  have  tried  each  way  singly ;  now  for  both.” 

There  is  an  English  word  ready  at  hand  that  bridges  the 
chasm,  and,  above  all,  gives  good  sense.  Furthermore,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  it  in  the  texts  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  it  presents 
an  excellent  composite  picture  of  the  biblical  teaching  as  a 
whole  concerning  salvation. 

Dog^iatic  theologians  have  often,  lamented  the  absence  from 
the  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  faith.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Note  to  show  that  the  doc¬ 
trine,  as  usually  apprehended,  is  present  in  the  New  Testament 
only  by  virtue  of  mistranslations  and  misunderstandings.  The 
story  is  long  and  somewhat  involved,  but  its  main  outline  is 
worth  the  telling.  It  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  our  New 
Testaments  are  not  Greek,  as  we  have  so  long  boasted,  but  He¬ 
brew  (or  Aramaic)  with  Greek  words;  and,  if  we  would  un¬ 
derstand  them  at  all  correctly,  we  must  translate  them  back 
into  Hebrew,  and  this  Hebrew  again  into  English.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  “How  do  you  find  yourself?”  is  not  English.  The 
words,  to  be  sure,  are ;  but  the  idiom,  or  way  of  putting  it,  is 
not.  The  greeting  is  German  with  English  words.  “  How  do 
you  carry  yourself?”  is  the  corresponding  French,  and  “How 
do  you  do?”  the  equivalent  English.  A  German  professor 
once  said  of  an  enemy,  “  If  I  was  not  peaceful,  like  a  lamb,  I 
killed  him  already  before  a  long  time.”  He  was  thinking  in 
German,  and  giving  the  corresponding  English  words  as  he 
went  along.  To  find  the  meaning  of  “  already  ”  in  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  sentence,  we  must  go  to  the  German  dictionary  rather 
than  to  the  one  lying  upon'  our  own  desk.  So,  if  we  would  as¬ 
certain  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
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cation  by  Faith,  we  should  search  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the 
Greek  lexicon. 

The  evidence  for  this  latter  statement  is  overwhelming.  A 
few  examples  only  will  be  given. 

In  Hebrew  a  single  word  is  used  to  express  the  ideas  of  both 
“word”  and  “thing.”  The  New  Testament  follows  suit,  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  word  rema  a  meaning  which  it  never  has  in 
the  Greek  writers  (Luke  ii.  15). 

The  Hebrew  word  “  heart  ”  is  always  used  also  of  mind,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  Greek  word  “  heart  ”  is  in  the  New  Tes- 
ment  repeatedly  used  of  mind.  The  Revisers  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  were  aware  of  this,  and  frequently  substituted  “  mind  ” 
for  “  heart  ”  in  their  revision.  The  New  Testament  transla¬ 
tors  should  have  done  the  same.  In  Luke  x.  27  the  phrases 
“  with  all  thy  heart  ”  and  “  with  all  thy  mind  ”  are  a  double 
translation  of  the  “  with  all  thy  heart  ”  of  the  Deuteronomy 
original. 

The  same  Hebrew  word  means  both  “  righteousness  ”  and 
“alms.”  The  King  James  Version  of  Matt.  vi.  1,  correctly  as¬ 
suming  that  Jesus  meant  “  alms,”  adopted  the  Greek  word  that 
said  so;  the  Revisers,  with  equal  assurance,  assuming  that 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  have  a  Greek  word  in  a 
Hebrew  sense,  restored  the  Greek  word  which  means  “  right¬ 
eousness.”  Now,  though  this  word  never  means  “  alms  ”  in 
classic  Greek  writers,  it  does  mean  “  alms  ”  here,  and  should 
have  been  so  translated. 

The  Hebrew  word  “  bowels  ”  is  the  common  word  through¬ 
out  the  Old  Testament  for  compassion,  pity,  and  is  so  trans¬ 
lated  in  all  cases  where  it  occurs.  The  Greek  word  “  bowels  ” 
is  less  often  used  figuratively ;  and,  when  it  is  so  used,  the  pas¬ 
sions  are  prevailingly  those  of  anger  (  !)  and  enmity  (  !).  Yet 
in  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  has  the  Hebrew  mean¬ 
ing  assigned  to  it  without  a  word  of  explanation  (see,  how¬ 
ever,  Phil.  ii.  1),  and  our  translators  retain  the  word  “  bowels  ” 
in  English,  and  add  an  explanatory  phrase  (1  John  iii.  17). 
“  To  shut  up  the  bowels  ”  is  not  Greek  any  more  than  it  is 
English :  it  is  Hebrew,  meaning  “  to  withhold  pity.” 
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The  Greeks  said,  “  bear  fruit,”  as  we  do :  the  Hebrew  and 
the  New  Testament  say,  “make  fruit”  (Luke  iii.  8).  The 
Greeks  said,  “  Ijehold  me  ” :  the  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  say,  “behold  I”  (Acts  ix.  11).  The  Greek  salutation  is 
“  grace  ” :  the  Hebrew  is  “  peace.”  Paul  uses  both,  though  the 
latter  meant  nothing  to  native  Greek  hearers. 

The  preposition  “  in  ”  is  used  in  various  ways  in  the  New 
Testament  that  would  baffle  a  Greek  scholar.  In  scores  of 
places  it  means  “  with,”  as,  for  example,  in  the  baptismal 
formula ;  or  “  by,”  as  in  the  phrase  “  we  are  saved  bv 
hope.”  The  Hebrews  had  few  adjectives,  and  circumlo¬ 
cutions  are  common  (Luke  xvi.  9 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9).  They  did  not 
compare  their  adjectives,  and  therefore  the  New  Testament 
does  not  know  how  to  manage  the  comparatives  and  superla¬ 
tives.  Comparisons  were  made,  not  by  the  help  of  “  than,”  as 
in  English  and  Greek,  but  by  the  use  of  the  preposition 
“  from  ” ;  and  this  idiom  forces  the  Greek  para  into  the  most 
outlandish  situations  (Heb.  xii.  24;  Rom.  i.  25).  The  relative 
in  Hebrew  merely  expresses  the  relative  idea,  but  has  no  pro¬ 
nominal  force  in  oblique  cases,  and  hence  the  proper  pronoun 
must  be  used  along  with  the  relative  where  there  would  be  any 
ambiguity.  The  sentence  “  This  is  the  man  who  I  saw  him  ” 
is  good  Hebrew  for  “  This  is  the  man  whom  I  saw.”  This 
peculiarity  of  Hebrew’  speech  forces  its  way  into  the  New 
Testament  repeatedly. 

The  Jew  said.  “  Not  every  lie  is  of  the  truth,”  when  he 
meant,  “  No  lie  is  ”  (1  John  ii.  21).  This  is  not  Greek. 

Now  the  significance  of  this  whole  string  of  facts  for  our 
argument  is  this,  that  the  Hebrew  word  “  believe  ”  means  both 
“  to  have  faith  in  ”  and  “  to  be  faithful  to,”  and  the  Hebrew 
word  “  faith  ”  means  more  often  “  faithfulness  ” ;  and,  the 
New  Testament  being  so  often  Hebrew  with  Greek  words, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  such  is  the  case  in  its  use  of  faith? 
It  is  certainly  an  ominous  fact  that  the  word  “  faithfulness  ” 
occurs  so  often  in  our  English  Old  Testament  and  so  seldom  in 
our  New.  This  in  itself  strongly  argues  that  something 
is  wTong  somewhere.  Shall  we  change  “  faithfulness  ”  to 
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“  faith,”  and  so  introduce  the  doctrines  of  Paul  into  the  Psalms 
of  David;  or  shall  we  translate  our  Paul  as  we  do  our 
David,  and  thus  find  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Faithful¬ 
ness  in  both  Testaments?  But  one  answer  is  p>ossible.  The 
word  “  faithfulness  ”  has  dropped  out  of  our  New  Testaments 
through  a  failure  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  recognize  that  our 
New  Testaments  are  essentially  Jewish.  Professor  Delitzsch 
has  turned  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  Jews.  Let  us  turn  to  some  familiar  passages  and 
note  how  he  renders  them.  Galatians  iii.  11  reads  exactly  as 
in  Hab.  ii.  4 :  “  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faithfulness.”  Romans 
V.  1.  2,  has  added  charm  when  rendered,  “  Therefore,  being 
justified  by  faithfulness,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lx)rd  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faithful¬ 
ness  unto  this  grace  wherein  we  stand.”  One  after  another  the 
familiar  texts  rush  to  our  minds ;  and  have  they  lost  aught  in 
sense  or  suggestiveness  or  spiritual  power?  “  By  grace  are  ye 
saved  through  faithfulness  ” ;  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto 
every  one  that  is  faithful”;  “Be  faithful  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thine  house  ” ;  “  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who¬ 
soever  is  faithful  to  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast¬ 
ing  life.” 

The  American  Revised  Version  lends  aid  to  my  argument  by 
changing  “  faith  ”  to  “  faithfulness  ”  in  a  half-dozen  important 
passages.  They  certainly  should  have  added  Matthew  xxiii. 
23,  where  krisis  is  the  Hebrew  mishpat,  “  justice,”  and  eleos 
is  chesed,  loving-kindness,  and  pistis  is  emunah,  “faithfulness.” 

With  one  more  quotation  I  close,  and  I  give  this  in  the 
words  of  our  English  versions :  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life  ”  (Rev.  ii.  10). 

Speer,  Illinois.  A.  B.  Curtis. 

GROUND  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Among  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  theology  is  Dr.  George  Nye  Boardman,  late  Professor  in 
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Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  While  he  has  no  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  his  system  of  theology,  he  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  pri¬ 
vately  printed  for  his  friends,  in  which  a  pretty  fair  summary 
of  his  system  is  given.  We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sections  from  it  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  They  are  certainly  very  timely : — 

“  The  ultimate  authority  in  religious  doctrine  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  preacher  must  have  something  to  rest  upon 
with  perfect  assurance  as  he  proclaims  a  scheme  of  salvation.  Much 
of  his  power  will  depend  on  his  impressing  his  hearers  with  the  fact 
fhat  he  himself  believes  what  he  says.  He  must  be  able  to  argue 
the  positions  which  he  assumes  with  such  cogency  that  his  hearers 
will  be  compelled  to  admit  their  truthfulness,  at  least  their  strong 
probability.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  appeal  to  myths  or 
bare  traditions.  That  which  is  merely  possible,  that  which  requires 
apology  or  modification,  does  not  compel  assent,  does  not  enforce 
conviction.  Religious  teaching  must  have  a  more  special  adaptation 
than  mere  congeniality  to  the  inquiring  spirit,  it  must  carry  convlc* 
tioq  to  the  cold,  severe  intellect,  for  our  gospel  has  the  mission  of 
calling  not  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance. 

“The  clearest  and  most  direct  argument  for  Clirlstlanity,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  ordinary  argument  adopted  by  our  Congregational 
Churches  and  by  Protestants  generally,  the  argument  stated  with 
inimitable  clearness  and  cogency  by  Dr.  Paley.  Christ  stands  be¬ 
fore  the  world  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  His  mission  is  attested  by 
miracles,  works  that  must  be  attributed  to  the  First  Great  Creative 
Cause.  The  messenger  from  heaven  sanctioned  as  the  divinely  ap- 
I)ointed  teacher  must  be  accepted  as  speaking  with  a  divine  com¬ 
mission  ;  and  his  followers,  so  far  as  they  repeat  his  words,  can  base 
their  faith,  and  call  upon  their  hearers  to  base  their  faith,  upon  a 
Thus  saith  the  Lord.  This  has  been  adopted  by  traditional  ortho¬ 
doxy  among  the  Reformed  Churches  as  the  unquestioned  ground  of 
confidence  in  the  gospel.  And  since  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  word  of  God,  it  has  been  considered  proper  to  require 
of  those  professing  the  Christian  faith  to  aver  that  they  receive  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  and  sufldcient  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  These  views  I  accepted  and  taught.  They  seemed  to  me  to 
embrace  the  facts  known  to  us  concerning  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
God’s  revelations,  and  man’s  response  to  them. 

“  But  I  allowed  myself  some  latitude  of  opinion  and  of  Scripture 
interpretation.  I  could  not  believe  in  a  strictly  verbal  inspiration. 
I  believed  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  had  not  been  authoritatively 
settled.  I  doubted  the  Inspiration  of  Esther  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
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mon.  1  thought  many  narratives  and  imprecations,  if  inspired,  had 
no  authority  as  precepts  but  were  offset  as  guides  to  conduct  by  con¬ 
trary  teachings.  Inspiration  does  not  imply  approval. 

“I  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  my  view  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

“No  one  can  pass  lightly  over  Hume’s  assertion  that  a  miracle 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  occurred,  whether  it  has  occurred  or  not. 

“  Supernatural  interpositions  seem  of  themselves  improbable. 
Some  of  the  miracles  narrated  in  the  Bible  seem,  in  their  nature, 
incredible.  To  say  nothing  of  those  reported  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  feeding  of  the  multitude  and  transforming  the  water  into  wine, 
are  of  a  character  to  raise  questionings.  It  is  a  kind  of  damper 
upon  the  acceptance  of  miraculous  evidence  that  Dante  should  place 
the  wonders  connected  with  the  founding  of  Rome  by  the  side  of 
those  occurring  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  Infer  from 
them  the  divine  affection  for  that  city  and  the  approval  of  monarchy 
as  the  best  form  of  government.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  the  only  religion  that  claims  the  sanction  of  miracles. 

“My  lectures  were  given  before  the  higher  criticism  had  attained 
its  present  influence,  but  It  could  not  then  be  set  aside  as  unde¬ 
serving  of  notice. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  objections,  it  seems  to  me  we 
must  adhere  to  a  religion  based  upon  a  supernatural  revelation, — 
supernatural  not  to  be  confounded  with  natural. 

“The  attempts  to  base  Christian  certitude  on  other  foundations 
than  a  certifled  revelation  have  not  seemed  to  me  satisfactory. 
Evolving  a  scheme  of  religion  from  the  consciousness  of  Christ  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  both  accepting  and  rejecting  revelation,  and  then  making 
vague  surmisings  the  foundation  of  a  system.  Personal  convictions 
may  satisfy  an  individual  but  cannot  be  enforced  upon  the  world  at 
large.  Christian  experiences  are  strong  conflrmatlons  of  our  religion, 
and  may  be  justly  made  the  ground  of  appeal  to  the  worldly  mind, 
but  they  must  be  preceded  by  principles  to  be  embraced  by  the  In¬ 
tellect.” 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  CHRIST  AS  A  RANSOM  PAID  TO  THE  DEVIL. 

As  there  is  frequent  reference  in  popular  discussion  to  the 
idea  that  the  doctrine  of  the  early  church  was  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devil,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  authority  of  Macpherson’s  “  Christian  Dogmatics,” ' 
a  recent  very  thorough  theological  work  for  the  following 
statement.  He  points  out  that  in  fact  there  is  no  developed 

*  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $3.00,  net. 
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theory  of  the  Atonement  in  the  writing  of  the  Fathers.  They 
were  content  with  the  fact,  which  was  generally  stated  in 
scriptural  phraseology ;  but  in  no  case  do  they  work  out  ele¬ 
mentary  hints  as  to  the  direction  in  which  a  theory  is  to  be 
sought,  in  the  form  of  any  complete  theory  of  the  idea  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  death  of  Christ,  That  is  not  to  be  found  until  the 
time  of  Anselm  and  the  Scholastics.  His  statement  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  It  is  very  commonly  maintained  that  the  notion  of  a  redemption 
paid  to  the  devil,  which  finds  expression  under  a  variety  of  forms  in 
the  patristic  writings,  is  such  a  theory,  and  that  the  fathers  who 
make  use  of  that  conception  meant  to  propose  it  as  a  regularly  elab¬ 
orated  exposition  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  man’s  redemption.  A 
careful  study  of  the  works  of  Irenmus,  Origen,  Augustine,  and  even 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  will  show  that  the  idea  of  ransoming  the  sinner 
from  the  power  of  the  devil  is  with  them  nothing  more  than  a  con¬ 
crete  way  of  representing  the  truth  that  Christ’s  death  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  a  real  power  in  eliminating  evil  from  the  nature 
and  life  of  man,  and  overthrowing  its  dominion.  This,  however,  is 
merely  a  restatement  of  the  fact  of  the  atonement  in  reference  to 
one  of  its  important  aspects.  The  concrete  representation  of  this 
fact  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  certain  unfortunate  phraseology,  which, 
however,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  simply  an  exaggerated  use  of  the 
personification  of  sin,  which  within  legitimate  limits  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Paul  himself.  The  statement,  which  has  given  just  cause 
of  offence,  made  most  distinctly  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  that  the  devil 
was  deceived  into  accepting  Christ  in  the  place  of  the  sinful  race  of 
men,  is  simply  an  odd  conceit  by  which  it  was  supposed  fhat  certain 
aspects  of  the  Saviour’s  work  could  be  illustrated.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  no  intention  on  the  part  of  those  early  Christian  writers 
to  go  beyond  a  restatMnent  of  the  New  Testament  exhibition  of  the 
w’ork  of  Christ,  and  no  thought  of  formulating  a  theory  on  the  basis 
of  these  Scripture  facts.  It  is  only  with  the  opening  of  the  scholas¬ 
tic  age  that  we  meet  with  any  attempt  to  frame  a  theory  as  to  the 
meaning  and  the  essential  idea  of  the  atonement.  The  history  of  the 
theories  of  the  atonement  properly  begins  with  Anselm.” 

Neiv  York  City.  Henry  A.  Stimson. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Jerusalem  :  The  Topography,  Economics,  and  History,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  70.  By  George  Adam  Smith, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language,  Liter¬ 
ature,  and  Theology,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow ; 
author  of  “The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,” 
etc.  With  Thirteen  Colored  Maps  and  many  Illustrations  in 
Collotype.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  498 ;  xvi,  G31.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son.  1908.  $7.50,  net. 

In  these  monumental  volumes  we  have  brought  together 
everything  that  can  be  desired  concerning  the  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  both  past  and  present.  The  author’s  familiarity  with  the 
land  of  Palestine,  as  illustrated  in  his  “Historical  Geogiaphy 
of  the  Holy  Land,”  together  with  his  numerous  visits  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  his  attention  to  all  the  minute  details  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  makes  this  work  one  which  cannot  for  a  long  time 
have  a  rival.  The  maps  are  so  carefully  drawn,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  are  so  lifelike,  that  with  this  book  in  his 
possession  one  scarcely  needs  to  visit  the  place  in  person. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  material  aspects  of  the 
city,  and  the  second  to  its  history.  The  chapters  upon  the 
“  Topography  ”  and  those  upon  the  “  Economics  and  Politics  ” 
are  especially  noteworthy.  The  relation  of  the  geology  of  the 
region  to  the  natural  resources,  to  its  water-supply  and  its 
defenses,  is  clearly  brought  out.  Upon  the  most  disputed 
points  of  local  topography.  Dr.  Smith  occupies  a  cautious,  con¬ 
servative  position.  He  is  not  convinced  by  tlie  arguments  of 
Gordon,  Dawson,  Conder,  Merrill,  and  others  endeavoring  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  site  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  was  inside  of  the  walls.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  author  has  hardly  given  deserved  weight 
to  their  facts  and  arguments.  After  a  very  inadequate  presen- 
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tation  of  the  subject,  he  simply  closes  the  discussion  by  saying 
that  “  on  our  present  data  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  decide 
between  the  rival  and  contradictory  arguments;  and  my  own 
conclusion  after  a  study  of  the  remains,  so  far  as  they  are  still 
visible,  and  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  the  Second  Wall  ran  from  the  First  to  the  Tvro- 
poeon ;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  ran  inside  or  outside  the  site 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  249). 

From  the  chapter  upon  Natural  Resources,  we  learn  that 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  account  for  Jerusalem.  The  ground  in  which 
cereal  crops  can  be  grown  is  extremely  limited.  But  the  olive, 
the  vine,  and  the  fig  find  in  this  vicinity  their  natural  home, 
and  in  the  former  times  furnished,  in  addition  to  sustenance 
for  a  large  population,  a  considerable  surplus  for  expert 
through  the  channels  for  commerce.  The  cultivation  of  the 
olive  implies,  also,  a  pretty  high  state  of  civilization,  for  the 
young  plant  has  to  be  carefully  cultivated  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  before  reaching  its  full  value,  thus  requiring  an  amount 
of  foresight  which  constitutes  the  principal  element  of  high 
civilization.  But  after  the  tree  has  once  become  firmly  rooted 
it  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  centuries. 

In  the  chapter  upon  “  Commerce  and  Imports  ”  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  the  surplus  of  oil  for  export  was  very  great  in  all 
but  the  most  disastrous  periods  of  Jerusalem’s  history,  and 
that  it  was  sufficient  at  least  to  pay  for  the  wheat  and  salt 
which  they  required  to  import.  But  the  main  support  of  the 
city  came  from  the  revenues  of  the  royal  house  and  those  of  the 
temple  and  priesthood.  Others  have  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  drew  traders  to 
that  region  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  at  a  very  early 
p>eriod.  Asphalt  was  a  necessity  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  Babylonia,  and  its  existence  in  large  quantities  about  the  Dead 
Sea  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  made  Chedorlaomer 
so  anxious  to  keep  hold  of  the  territory.  The  salt  also  of  the 
Dead  Sea  entered  largely  into  the  channels  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  as  furnished  a  supply  for  local  needs.  But, 
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while  these  two  subjects  are  apparently  neglected  by  the 
author,  his  discussion  of  the  royal  revenues,  of  the  trades, 
crafts,  and  industries,  is  especially  full  and  illuminating,  as  is 
the  chapter  on  “  The  Multitude,”  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
common  people  is  graphically  depicted. 

The  second  volume,  treating  of  the  history,  is  more  evi¬ 
dently  a  compilation  than  is  the  first,  and  is  to  some  extent 
vitiated  by  the  author’s  destructive  critical  views.  The  author 
is  certainly  wrong  in  maintaining,  as  he  does  (p.  19),  that  “  the 
pre-Israelite  masters  of  Jerusalem  were,  like  Israel  themselves, 
Semitic  ” ;  for,  as  Sayce  has  shown,  the  name  of  Kheba,  which 
is  a  component  of  the  name  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  age 
of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  is  a  Hittite  name  found  on  more 
than  one  cuneiform  tablet.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  many 
others.  Dr.  Smith  gives  more  weight  to  his  critical  presupposi¬ 
tions  than  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  author  also  displays 
his  critical  predilection  in  categorically  assigning  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  to  as  late  a  date  as  62 1  b.c.  With  such  critical 
presuppositions  the  author  cannot  well  avoid  reading  into  his 
volumes  between  the  lines  of  fact  much  of  hypothesis  which 
will  have  to  be  taken  with  a  large  degree  of  allowance. 

Light  from  Egyptian  Papyri,  on  Jewish  History  before 
Qirist.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Dub. :  M.A.,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon ;  Ph.D.  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig ;  Donnellan  Lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  (1880-1)  ;  Bampton  Lecturer  (1878)  ;  Grinfield  Lec¬ 
turer  on  the  Septuagint  (1893-7)  in  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  North  Star  of  Sweden. 
12mo.  Pp.  xvii,  123.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Indirectl}’^  this  volume  is  a  defense  of  the  author’s  work 
upon  “  Daniel  and  his  Prophecies.”  In  that  volume  he  has 
ably  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  interpretation  making  the  prophecies  refer  to  the 
events  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  The  discovery  of  some 
remarkable  papyri  in  Egypt  serves  to  sustain  both  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  positions.  These  discoveries  were  of  various  Aramaic 
documents  in  Upper  Eg^pt  pertaining  to  the  history  of  a  Jewish 
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colony  which  had  settled  in  the  island  of  Elephantine,  near  the 
lower  cataract  of  the  Nile,  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses  in  525  b.c.  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1908,  p. 
170).  The  most  important  of  these  documents  were  written 
about  the  time  of  Nehemiah’s  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  in 
432  B.c. 

The  importance  of  these  discoveries  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  lies  in  the  testimony  which  they 
bear  to  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  language  at  that  early  date,  for 
it  had  been  contended  that  this  language,  in  which  a  portion  of 
Daniel  is  written,  was  not  in  use  by  the  Jews  at  that  time.  But 
it  now  appears  that  the  Aramaic  passages  found  in  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  Daniel  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  identical 
in  language  with  that  of  the  documents  written  by  a  Jewish 
colony  in  Upper  Egypt  from  471  b.c.  to  411  b.c.  With  these 
facts  there  collapses  a  whole  series  of  false  inferences  by  the 
higher  critics  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  Aramaic  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dr.  Wright  adduces  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  both  for  his  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  and  for 
■  his  adhesion  to  the  traditional  date,  by  enumerating  a  large 
number  of  striking  events  occurring  during  the  Maccabean 
period  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  He  justly 
maintains  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  book  to 
have  been  written  in  the  Maccabean  age  without  reference  to 
these  events,  and  that,  as  prophetic  references,  the  statements 
of  Daniel  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  limit  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  that  period. 

A  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  (The  Historical 
Series  for  Bible  Students.)  By  James  Henry  Breasted, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egfyptology  and  Oriental  History  in  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  With  Four  Maps  and 
Three  Plans.  12mo.  Pp.  xiii,  469.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1908.  $1.25,  n^t. 

This  work  is  not  a  condensation  of  the  author’s  larger  work 
upon  “  The  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,”  but  is  a  new  one. 
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written  later,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  author’s  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Both  for  its  literary  style  and  for 
its  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  stands  unrivaled 
among  the  popular  histories  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that,  while  the  author  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  First  Pyramid  down  to  about  3000  b.c.  (which  he 
says  is  coming  to  be  the  generally  accepted  date),  he  adduces 
positive  evidence  that  in  Lower  Eg^pt  astronomical  knowledge 
of  high  character  had  so  long  preceded  this  that  the  year  of 
365  days  was  determined  upon  and  introduced  as  early  as  4241 
B.C.,  which  he  declares  to  be  “  the  earliest  fixed  date  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  known  to  us  ”  (p.  15). 

The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  embracing  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Practical  Theology,  and  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Biography  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  Based  on  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Realencyklopadie, 
founded  by  J.  J.  Herzog,  and  Edited  by  Albert  Hauck.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  more  than  Six  Hundred  Scholars  and  Specialists, 
under  the  Supervision  of  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (Editor-in-Chief),  with  the  Assistance  of 
Charles  Colebrook  Sherman  and  George  William  Gilmore, 
M.A.  (Associate  Editors),  and  the  following  Department 
Editors:  Clarence  Augustine  Beckwith,  D.D.  (Department 
of  Systematic  Theolc^),  Henry  King  Carroll,  LL.D.  (De¬ 
partment  of  Minor  Denominations),  John  Thomas  Creagh, 
D.D.  (Dep>artment  of  Liturgpcs  and  Religious  Orders)  (Vol. 
I.)  and  James  Francis  Driscoll,  D.D.  (Vols.  II.-XIL), 
James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Department  of 
the  Old  Testament),  Henry  Sylvester  Nash,  D.D.  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Testament),  Albert  Henry  Newman,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  (Department  of  Church  History),  Frank  Horace 
Vizetelly,  F.S.A.  (Department  of  Pronunciation  and  Ty¬ 
pography).  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes.  Volume  I. 
Aachen-Bastlians.  8vo.  Pp.  xxix,  500.  New  York  and 
London :  Funk  and  Wagtails  Company.  1908.  Complete, 
$60;  per  volume,  $5. 

The  range  of  topics  treated  in  the  old  Schaff-Herzog  Ency¬ 
clopedia  was  such  that  it  met  a  very  widely  felt  want,  giving  it 
a  large  circulation.  It  is  well  that,  after  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
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tury,  a  new  and  an  enlarged  edition  should  be  presented  to  the 
public.  This  is  now  being  accemplished  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  whose  close  relations  with  Dr.  Schaff  and 
whose  wide  range  of  personal  attainments  eminently  fit  him 
for  the  undertaking.  The  editorial  names  associated  with  him 
in  the  announcement  will  add  greatly  to  the  expectations  which 
are  raised  in  advance  of  its  publication.  The  present  volume 
has  500  double-column  pages,  a  size  mere  managecble  than 
that  of  the  mere  bulky  volumes  of  the  preceding  edition.  So 
great  are  the  changes  in  the  present  edition  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  new  work,  giving  in  substantial  entirety  the  articles  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  Realencyklopadie,  with  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  editorship  in  nearly  every  case  by  the  original  au¬ 
thors.  The  additional  matter  furnished  by  the  American 
editors  greatly  increases  its  value.  Nowhere  else  will  the 
reader  find  so  wide  a  range  of  religious  topics  treated  in,  on 
the  whole,  so  satisfactory  a  manner. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  was 
edited  with  the  effect,  if  not  with  the  design,  of  counteracting 
the  extreme  liberal  tendencies  of  numerous  articles  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  original.  The  present  edition,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
be  designed  to  counteract  the  conservatism  of  many  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  writers.  In  their  anxiety  to  do  so,  they  have  fallen  into 
many  serious  and  unfortunate  blunders ;  so  that  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  scarcely  out  before  it  needs  to  be  revised.  With  the 
unseemly  confidence  characteristic  of  the  destructive  critical 
school,  to  which  some  of  the  editors  belong,  we  find  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  committed  to  the  indorsement  of  many  misstatements 
of  fact.  For  example,  in  the  original,  the  article  upon  “Abra¬ 
ham,”  by  Professor  Kohler,  is  a  well-considered  defense  of  the 
patriarch’s  personality  and  of  the  general  historicity  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs.  In  endeavoring  to  controvert  Dr.  Kohler’s  position, 
the  Editor  insists  upon  the  chronological  difficulty  of  synchron¬ 
izing  Abraham  with  Hammurabi,  whose  date  be  categorically 
places  in  the  twenty-third  century  b.c.,  and  the  same  statement 
is  made  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  article  upon  “  Babylonia.” 
But,  as  illustrating  the  hazardous  nature  of  conjectural  criti- 
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cistn,  since  these  articles  were  written,  Dr.  King,  of  London, 
has  discovered  indubitable  evidence  that  the  second  dynasty 
of  that  period  in  Babylonia  was  contemporaneous  with  por¬ 
tions  of  the  first  and  third ;  so  that  3G8  years  are  to  be  deducted 
from  the  supposed  date  of  Hammurabi,  giving  him  the  date 
1974-1820  B.C.,  which  synchronizes  perfectly  with  that  of 
Abraham. 

Historical  and  Linguistic  Studies  in  Literature  Re¬ 
lated  TO  THE  New  Testament.  Issued  under  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
Second  Series :  Lingpiistic  and  Exegetical  Studies.  Volume 
I.  Part  VII.  The  Irenaeus  Testimony  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel:  Its  Extent,  Meaning,  and  Value.  By  Frank 
Grant  Lewis,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  G4.  Oiicago:  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press.  1908.  54  cents,  postpaid. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  able  discussion  is  to  “  give  good 
evidence  for  believing  that  the  celebrated  John  of  Asia  was 
the  son  of  Zebedee  and  that  he  was  responsible  for  Johannine 
writings  which  were  current  during  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century”  (p.  57). 

Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion:  A  Series  of  Lectures. 
By  John  Watson.  8vo.  Pp.  xxvi,  485.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $3.00,  net. 

These  seventeen  lectures  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  convey  a  vast  amount  of  information,  apart  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  direct  discussion  of  the  subject,  whose  aim  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  theory  of  Constructive  Idealism,  which  regards  the 
physical  world  as  having  no  independent  being,  but  as  merely 
a  phase  in  the  life  of  mind,  refusing  to  see  in  it  the  final  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  divine. 

The  historical  portions  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  author 
considers  the  views  of  Harnack,  the  relation  of  Philo  to  the 
New  Testament,  Gnostic  theology,  Augustine’s  phases  of  faith, 
medieval  theology^,  and  Leibnitz  and  Protestant  theology,  are 
especially  valuable. 

At  the  outset  the  author  affirms  that  “  the  appeal  to  external 
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authority  does  not  in  our  day  carry  conviction  even  to  those 
who  make  it  ”  (p.  v).  And  yet  in  his  later  discussions  he  is 
ready  to  admit  that,  as  in  science  we  accept  the  opinion  of  ex¬ 
perts,  so  it  may  be  in  spiritual  matters.  Does  not  this  give  the 
orthodox  believer  all  the  basis  he  needs  for  his  defense  of  the 
Bible  ?  Historical  facts  certainly  are  established  upon  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  others.  The  original  witnesses  of  Christ’s  life  are 
authorities  whose  testimony  the  reason  cannot  discard. 

Roots  of  Reality  ;  Being  Suggestions  for  a  Philosophical 
Reconstruction.  By  Ernest  Belfort  Bax.  8vo.  Pp.  xi, 
331.  New  York:  B.  W.  Dodge  and  Company.  $2.00. 

According  to  the  author,  the  “  absolutely  unassailable  prin^ 
ciple  at  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  Modern  Idealism,  is, 
that  conscious  experience,  possible  or  actual,  embraces  all  that 
is  or  can  be;  that  the  postulation  of  existence  independent  of 
consciousness  is  meaningless,  being  in  fact  a  contradictory  ab¬ 
surdity  ”  (p.  288).  This  paradoxical  thesis  is  defended  with 
great  vigor  and  acumen,  and  unusual  interest  is  given  to  the 
discussion. 

£tudes  sur  la  Doctrine  de  Dieu.  Par  P.  Lobstein,  Pro- 
fesseur  a  la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Strasbourg.  Premiere 
Serie.  Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher;  Lausanne:  Georges 
Brindel  et  C^®.  1907. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  Bouvier’s  “  Dogmatique  Chretienne  ” 
was  reviewed  in  these  pages.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  that  .work  was  the  fact  that  the  divine  life 
was  made  the  central  fact  of  a  theological  system.  Con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  Dr.  Lobstein  is  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Bou¬ 
vier’s.  The  religious  life  and  consciousness  of  man  is  made 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  discussion  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  God  is  built  as  a  superstructure. 

Dr.  Lobstein  is  well  aware  that  his  method  is  a  wide  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  ordinary.  He  says  in  the  Preface :  “  Le  point 
de  vue  expose  ici  est  loin  de  prevaloir  dans  la  theologie 
regnante,”  and  speaks  of  “  la  substitution  de  la  methode  or- 
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ganique  a  la  methode  atomistique.”  Later  on,  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  proper,  he  says :  ‘  Religious  faith  knows  the  God  who  en¬ 
ters  into  communion  with  her,  and  Christian  theology  applies 
itself  to  express  this  relation.  But  let  us  take  heed  lest  we 
confound  the  description  with  the  demonstration.  .  .  .  The  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  theologians  take  the  psychological  phenom¬ 
enon  to  be  the  transcendental  reality.  They  are  under  an 
illusion  as  to  the  value  of  their  systems,  attributing  to  them  a 
content  objective  and  absolute  when  they  have  really  only  a 
relative  and  formal  value.’  The  advantage  of  this  method  is 
apparent  as  soon  as  one  reads  such  a  discussion  or  relates  it  to 
vital  religious  perplexity.  Thus  treated,  the  science  of  the¬ 
ology  is  not  dry.  Every  page  is  warm  with  life.  The  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  far  away,  “  up  in  the  air,”  but  near  at  hand. 
Especially  for  the  preacher  is  such  discussion  valuable.  It 
affords  him  the  finest  possible  kind  of  sermonic  ore. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  author  presents  five  studies; 
viz.  The  Eternity,  Omnipresence,  Omniscience,  Omnipotence, 
and  Personality  of  God.  These  studies  were  published  origfi- 
nally  in  La  Revue  de  Thiologie  et  de  Philosophie.  We  wonder 
if  the  publishers  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  supply  an  in¬ 
dex.  The  Table  des  Matieres  is  insufficient. 

Frederick  W.  Hass. 

Aux  Croyants  et  aux  Athees.  Par  Wilfred  Monod.  Pp. 

320.  Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher. 

This  unusual  title  belongs  to  a  book  consisting  of  four  ad¬ 
dresses  on  practical  religious  problems,  together  with  a  doc¬ 
trinal  study  called  “  Le  Probleme  de  Dieu.”  The  addresses, 
entitled  successively  “  Que  Faire  ” ;  “  Comment  Lire  L’fivan- 
gile  ” ;  “  L’Atheisme  Modeme :  Est-Il  Irreligieux  ” ;  “  Un 
Athee,”  were  delivered  before  four  quite  different  audiences, 
and  reflect  this  fact.  But  whether  he  is  speaking  to  a  body  of 
ministers  or  to  a  popular  audience,  the  author  makes  it  clear 
that  his  standpoint  is  that  of  a  working  pastor  dealing  with  the 
practical  problems  of  the  French  church.  In  this  respect  it  is 
important  to  note  the  concessions  made  to  Socialism.  They 
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are  much  greater  than  the  church  in  America  is  ready  to  make. 
The  author  at  different  times  points  out  the  need  of  social  re¬ 
form  along  the  lines  of  Socialism.  In  this  work  the  church  is 
to  take  the  lead.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  book  gives  us  an 
interesting  inside  view  of  conditions  in  the  Protestant  church 
in  France. 

In  the  doctrinal  essay,  the  author  attacks  the  accepted  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  His  point  of  departure  is  the 
difficulty  he  has  of  harmonizing  divine  omnipotence  with  the 
idea  of  a  moral  God.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  observable 
world  is  not  directly  the  work  of  a  supreme  God,  but  rather  of 
a  subordinated  although  automatic  causality. 

Frederick  W.  Hass. 

La  Notion  de  l'Esprit.  Sa  Genese  et  son  Evolution  dans 
la  Theologie  Chretienne.  Tome  Premiere.  La  Doctrine 
Paui.inienne.  Par  Jean  Arnal,  Licencie  en  theologie 
8vo.  Pp.  361.  Paris :  Librairie  Fischbacher. 

We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  a  really  important  work.  It 
is  a  painstaking,  careful  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  author  is 
cautious  in  his  statements,  evidently  attempting  to  portray 
with  impartiality.  It  is  a  most  excellent  example  of  historico- 
religious  literature,  with  Ritschlian  tendencies. 

There  are  some  very  fine  discussions  of  special  topics  and 
stages  which  are  met  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  this 
conception  among  the  people  of  God.  Especially  notworthy 
are  the  discussions  on  ruach  and  nephesh,  on  Philo,  on  the 
Apocr}’pha,  on  <r<ofjLa  and  a-dp^,  and  on  “  redemption.” 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  be  restated 
for  each  succeeding  generation  or  age.  Systematic  theology 
can  therefore  never  be  neglected  without  disaster  to  the  church. 
There  are  increasing  signs  that  this  branch  of  theology  is 
emerging  from  the  partial  eclipse  from  which  it  seemed  for  a 
time  to  suffer.  It  is  inevitable  that  it  shall  again  come  into  its 
own,  richer,  stronger,  and  better  because  of  the  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  matter  which  has  been  gathered  in  recent 
years. 
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This  b(x>k  belongs  to  the  newer  age.  A  second  volume  is  to 
follow ;  in  which  elements,  other  than  the  Pauline,  which  have 
entered  into  the  growth  of  this  conception  in  the  church,  will 
be  given  the  same  adequate  treatment. 

Frederick  W.  Hass. 

Christ  and  the  Eternal  Order.  By  John  Wright  Buck- 
ham.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  190.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
$1.00. 

In  this  suggestive  volume  of  high  literary  order,  our  quon¬ 
dam  contributor  justifies  to  himself  and  to  the  world  his  belief 
in  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  enduring  in¬ 
fluence  of  cur  Lord’s  personality.  No  one  can  read  the  chap¬ 
ters  without  interest  and  without  spiritual  quickening.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  is  thus 
happily  stated :  “  The  personality  of  Jesus  is  the  greater  mi¬ 
racle  and  carries  the  other  miracles  with  it.  .  .  .  To  explain  the 
miracles  away  is  quite  as  difficult  as  to  explain  them.  .  .  .  They 
are  notes  of  a  deep>er  harmony  which  underlies  apparent  con¬ 
fusion  and  discords  ”  (p.  36). 

Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  By  William  Malcolm 
Macgregor.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

As  a  collection  of  sermons,  this  volume  has  the  advantage  of 
combining  unity  with  variety.  The  person  of  Christ  unites  so 
many  elements  that  there  is  room  for  the  preparation  of  count¬ 
less  sermons  upon  it  without  danger  of  monotony.  The 
twenty-five  discourses  here  collected  are  all  marked  by  fresh¬ 
ness  and  originality.  Such  sermons  furnish  the  best  sort  of  a 
commentary. 

The  Lord  of  Glory  :  A  Study  of  the  Designations  of  our 
Lord  in  the  New  Testament,  with  Special  Reference  to  his 
Deity.  By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Professor  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  332.  New  York:  The 
American  Tract  Society.  $1.50,  net. 

In  this  closely  packed  volume  the  reader  will  find  an  unan¬ 
swerable  defense  of  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  person  and 
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work  of  Christ,  and  this  in  a  constructive  method  of  treatment. 
The  designation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  are  exhaustively  treated,  and  their  significance 
is  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  discussed.  Every  modem 
phase  both  of  skepticism  and  belief  has  been  considered.  No 
preacher  or  student  can  afford  to  frame  his  opinions  upon  this 
subject  without  having  studied  this  remarkable  product  of 
orthodox  scholarship,  which  is  in  reality  a  condensed  and  lucid 
commentary  upon  the  whole  New  Testament. 

New  Horoscope  of  Missions.  By  Rev.  James  Shepard 
Dennis.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.00, 
net. 

This  standard  authority  upon  modern  missions  has  greatly 
enriched  the  subject  by  these  five  lectures,  of  which  the  titles 
are :  “A  New  World-Consciousness,”  “  Strategic  Aspects  of 
the  Missionary  Outlook,”  “A  New  Cloud  of  Witnesses,” 
“Fresh  Annals  of  the  Kingdom,”  and  “The  Message  of 
Christianity  to  Other  Religions.” 

The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.  By  Josiah  Royce.  13mo. 
Pp.  xiii,  409.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50, 
net. 

Dr.  Royce  finds  it  difficult  to  define  loyalty,  which  he  says 
“  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  whole  moral  law.”  This  is  of  course 
too  general  to  be  of  any  service.  More  specifically,  he  gives,  as 
a  preliminary  definition,  “  the  willing  and  practical  and  thor¬ 
oughgoing  devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause”  (p.  16).  But 
here  comes  “  the  rub.”  How  shall  we  determine  to  what  cause 
our  loyalty  should  be  devoted?  This  naturally  leads  our 
author  to  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
science.  In  the  chapter  on  “  Some  American  Problems,” 
some  w'holesome  lessons  are  taught  concerning  our  duty  to 
honor  those  who  are  placed  in  positions  of  official  respon¬ 
sibility,  even  though  they  belong  to  a  party  different  from  our 
own.  As  he  says,  “  The  observer  of  a  Presidential  canvass 
can  hardly  think  of  that  canvass  as  a  religious  function  or  be- 
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lieve  that  a  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  memory  of  the 
Fathers  is  at  present  a  very  prominent  factor  in  determining 
our  choice  of  the  party  for  which  we  shall  vote  at  the  polls  ” 
(p.  236). 

In  a  chapter  on  “  Loyalty  to  Truth  and  Reality,”  the  author 
gives  Professor  James’s  doctrine  of  Pragmatism  some  hard 
hits.  Truth  is  an  objective  thing  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  not 
the  mere  goal  of  a  successful  effort  to  satisfy  one’s  desires. 

WVCLIFFE  AND  THE  Lollards.  (World’s  Epoch  Makers 

Series.)  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Garrick.  12mo.  Pp.  329.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imix>rted.  $1.25. 

An  interesting  and  well-proportioned  historj^  of  most  influ¬ 
ential  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  But  for  Wycliffe 
and  his  poor  Lollard  preachers,  the  history  of  England  and  of 
the  modern  world  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
is.  The  interest  felt  in  Wycliffe’s  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  a  single  copy  was  sold  in  1899  for  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

God’s  Choice  of  Men.  By  William  R.  Richards.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.50,  net. 

I 

Those  who  have  accepted  the  popular  caricatures  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  will  find  this  volume  of  Sermons  up¬ 
on  God’s  election  of  men  a  wholesome  corrective  of  popular 
misconceptions.  The  discourses  have  the  advantage  of  being 
readable,  and  of  treating  profound  themes  in  such  a  way  that 
the  profundity  is  not  oppressive. 

The  Church  of  To-day.  By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker.  12mo. 

F*p.  177.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1908.  70  cents,  net. 

Here  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  great  sub¬ 
ject.  The  writer  feels  keenly  the  modem  neglect  of  the  church 
and  makes  an  eloquent  plea  in  this  compact  volume  for  a  new 
loyalty  to  the  church  of  God.  He  describes  his  purpose  to 
induce  “  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  deeper  conviction  of 
the  need  and  worth  of  the  Christian  church  as  an  institution,” 
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and  in  a  day  which  is  emphasizing  social  service  and  human¬ 
itarian  effort  in  every  line  so  effectively,  but  often  in  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  historic  institution  which  has  ever  been  the  in- 
spirer  of  all  such  effort,  such  a  plea  is  surely  timely. 

A  few  of  the  captions  indicate  his  trend  of  thought :  “  Re- 
ligion  Grows  but  the  Church  Declines,”  “  Obstacles  in  the  Way 
of  the  Church,”  “  Religion  as  a  Corporate  Life,”  “  What 
Creates  the  Church,”  “  What  the  Church  Contributes,”  “  More 
Needed  than  Ever,”  “  Sinners  Inside  and  Saints  Outside,” 
“Jesus  and  His  Church.”  Handling  some  of  the  modem 
abuses  of  the  church  with  keen  incisiveness,  the  writer  is 
constructively  critical  of  the  church  and  its  work,  but  with 
the  true  spirit  of  one  who  “  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself 
for  it  ”  with  deep  sympathy  he  suggests  many  needed  changes 
in  the  modern  church’s  program.  With  frequent  telling  illus¬ 
trations  and  a  well-enforced  argument  to  sustain  his  thesis  he 
splendidly  maintains  his  plea  for  a  renewed  devotion  to  the 
great  historic  institution  to  which  Christendom  owes  so  much. 
The  writer’s  style  is  refreshingly  unconventional,  abounding  in 
epigrams  and  balanced  sentences  which  are  both  terse  and  true, 
and  full  of  suggestiveness.  The  book  is  not  likely  to  reach 
those  who  need  it  most,  but  it  will  furnish  many  with  shafts  of 
light  and  clinching  logic  to  be  quoted  effectively. 

Sunday-Schools  the  World  Around.  The  Official  Report 

of  the  World’s  Fifth  Sunday-School  Convention  in  Rome, 

May,  1907.  Edited  by  Philip  E.  Howard.  Philadelphia, 

Pa. :  G.  W.  Bailey. 

A  book  of  special  interest  to  the  eleven  hundred  delegates 
whose  journey  to  “  the  Eternal  City  ”  is  herein  described,  but 
also  of  value  to  Sunday-school  workers  everywhere,  who  will 
find  in  the  stenographically  reported  addresses  much  interest¬ 
ing  information  regarding  Bible-study  work  the  world  over 
and  practical  suggestions  on  Sunday-school  methods.  The 
book  is  very  fully  illustrated  and  well  indexed.  The  style  is 
popular. 
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articles  by,  306-330,  445-451. 

Biology  and  Fatalism,  article  on, 
by  J.  T.  Gulick,  358-367 ;  Spen¬ 
cer’s  denial  of  human  free¬ 
dom,  358 ;  environment  does 
not  make  the  organism,  359; 
three  forms  of  Selection,  .360; 
changing  instincts,  361 ;  fllio- 
parental  Selection,  362;  insti¬ 
tutional  Selection,  363 ;  ac¬ 
quired  characteristics,  364 ; 
Natural  Selection  checked  by 
art,  365;  deterioration  through 
Natural  Selection,  365 ;  even 
snails  have  incipient  freedom, 
367. 

Books  Received,  191. 

Breasted’s,  J.  H.,  History  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  noticed, 
766. 


Brown’s,  W.  A.,  Christian  The¬ 
ology  in  Outline,  noticed,  174- 
176. 

Brunetlfere  and  the  Novel  of 
Real  Life,  article  on,  by  H.  A. 
Stimson,  40-56;  group  of  mod¬ 
ern  B^rench  critics,  40;  Brune- 
tlSre’s  point  of  view,  41 ;  con¬ 
tempt  for  Zola,  43;  for  Malot, 
43 ;  fault  of  the  realistic 
school,  45;  errors  of  Romanti¬ 
cism,  46;  when  is  literature 
immoral,  47 ;  superficiality  in 
literature,  50;  Balzac’s  posi¬ 
tion,  51 ;  English  novels,  52 ; 
English  and  French  realism, 
54;  need  of  the  times,  56. 

Buckham’s,  J.  W.,  Christ  and  the 
Eternal  Order,  noticed,  773. 

C 

Campbell,  G.,  article  by,  572-585. 

Carrlck’s,  J.  C.,  Wycliffe  and  the 
Lollards,  noticed,  775. 

Cheetham’s,  S.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  592. 

Christ  that  is  to  be,  noticed,  597. 

Churchman,  noticed,  600. 

Circumcision  among  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  article  on,  by  Jacob,  Son 
of  Aaron,  694-710. 

Clark,  F.  C.,  article  by,  249-305. 

Clay’s,  A.  T.,  Legal  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Transactions,  noticed,  590. 

Critical  Notes,  158-173. 

Criticism,  A  Remarkable  Claim 
on  Behalf  of  the  Radical,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  M.  McPheeters, 
679-693 ;  claim  that  Radical 
Criticism  is  favorable  to  relig¬ 
ion,  679 ;  question  of  fact,  682 ; 
Harper’s  testimony  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  683 ;  Mrs.  Houghton’s 
testimony,  685 ;  testimony  of 
the  Interior,  686;  of  I^rofessor 
Kent,  687;  of  Professor  Zenos, 
688;  of  Goldwin  Smith,  690; 
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of  F.  Delitzsch,  (502;  the  con¬ 
flict  irrepressible  and  ail- 
important,  (593. 

Criticism,  Pentateuchal,  articles 
on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  481-509, 
723-754. 

Criticism,  Science  and  Higher, 
article  on,  by  F.  J.  Lamb,  57- 
86. 

Critics,  Homer  and  the  Higher, 
article  on,  by  W.  W.  Everts, 
531-556. 

Crocker’s,  J.  H.,  Church  of  To¬ 
day,  noticed,  775. 

Cunningham,  J.  O.,  article  by, 
656. 

Curtis,  A.  B.,  note  by,  755-759. 

D 

Dale’s,  R.  W.,  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Congregationalism,  no¬ 
ticed,  177. 

Dennison,  W.,  book  review  by, 
399. 

Dennis’s,  J.  S.,  New  Horoscope 
of  Missions,  noticed,  774. 

Dhorme’s,  P.,  Cholx  de  Textes 
Religieux  Assyro-Babylonlens, 
noticed,  395. 

Donaldson’s,  J.,  Woman,  noticed, 
399. 

E 

Edwards’s,  M.,  Summary  of  the 
Literatures  of  Modern  Europe, 
noticed,  189-191. 

Eg>pt,  Jewish  Temple  in.  b.c. 
525-411,  note  on,  170-173. 

Egypt,  Plagues  of,  articles  on.  by 
E.  M.  Merrins,  407-429,  611- 
a35. 

Engert’s,  T.,  Ehe-  und  Familien- 
recht  der  Hebraer,  book  re¬ 
view  on,  .388-391. 

England,  Theological  Unrest  in, 
note  on,  379-3^. 

English  Dramatic  Verse  after 
Shakespeare,  article  on,  by 
T.  W.  Hunt,  132-147 ;  a  period 
of  decline,  132;  early  Stuart 
and  Puritan  periods,  134;  the 
later  Stuart  drama,  136;  the 
eighteenth-century  drama,  141 ; 
the  nineteenth-century  drama, 
145 ;  contemporary  British 
drama,  146. 


Ethical  Factor  in  Politics,  article 
on,  by  F.  L.  Hayes,  148-157. 

Everts,  W.  W.,  article  on,  531- 
5.56. 

Evolution  and  the  Miraculous, 
article  on,  by  G.  Campbell 
572-585 ;  what  is  evolution’ 
573 ;  what  is  God,  575 ;  what  is 
man,  576;  what  is  a  miracle 
578;  necessity  for  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  579 ;  historical  validation, 
581 ;  final  evidence,  584. 

F 

Flske,  G.  W.,  article  by,  465- 
480. 

Flournoy,  P.  P.,  article  by,  657- 
678. 

Forsyth’s.  P.  T.,  Positive  Preach¬ 
ing  and  Modern  Mind,  noticed 
.596. 

G 

Genesis.  “  Fourth  Day  ”  in,  note 
on,  169. 

Gibson’s,  W.  R.  B.,  Rudolf  Euck- 
en’s  Philosophy  of  Life,  no¬ 
ticed,  179. 

Gordon’s,  A.  R.,  Early  Tradi¬ 
tions  of  Genesis,  noticed,  587. 

Gospels,  Real  Date  of  the,  by  P. 
P.  Flournoy,  657-678 ;  preva¬ 
lent  view,  6.57 ;  new  light  on 
tl’e  question,  6.58 ;  tradition  in¬ 
definite,  059 ;  early  need  of  the 
Gospels,  0,59 ;  quotations  not 
to  be  expected,  660;  Professor 
Blass  advocates  an  early  date, 
661 ;  views  of  Bernhard  Weiss, 
602 ;  evidence  of  the  early  date 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  662;  the 
Synoptics  still  earlier,  604;  Al¬ 
ford’s  views,  065 ;  'Sanday’a 
views,  666;  Matthew  and  Luke 
not  dependent  on  Mark,  667; 
Greek  used  by  Christ,  669;  in¬ 
spiration  does  not  interfere 
with  individuality,  670;  Ram¬ 
say’s  views,  671 ;  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  early  date,  673;  tra¬ 
dition  untrustworthy,  674;  the 
Gospels  preceded  the  Epistles, 
675;  Greek  and  Roman  class¬ 
ics  not  quoted  early,  676;  con¬ 
temporary  writing  the  best  evi¬ 
dence,  677. 
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Granrud’s,  J.  E.,  Roman  Consti¬ 
tutional  History,  noticed,  51)9. 

Gregg’s,  D.,  Between  the  Testa¬ 
ments,  noticed,  590. 

Oulick,  J.  T.,  article  by,  358-307. 

Guthrie’s,  E.  G.,  Signiflcance  of 
the  Personality  of  Christ  for 
the  Minister  of  To-day,  no¬ 
ticed,  598. 

H 

Hall’s,  H.  F.,  Inward  Light,  no¬ 
ticed,  000. 

Harrison.  W.,  article  by,  331- 
357. 

Hartranft’s,  C.  D.,  Study  of  the 
Earliest  Letters  of  Caspar 
Schwenckfeld  von  Ossig,  no¬ 
ticed,  390. 

Hartzog’s,  W.  B.,  Ancient  Mas¬ 
ters  and  .Tesus,  noticed,  189. 

Hass.  F.  W.,  book  reviews  by, 
770-773. 

Hastings’s,  .T.,  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels,  no¬ 
ticed.  594. 

Hayes,  F.  L.,  article  by,  148-157. 

Higher  Criticism,  Science  and. 
article  on,  by  F.  J.  Lamb,  57- 
86. 

Homer  and  Higher  Critics,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  W.  Everts,  531- 
5.50;  rise  of  higher  criticism. 
.5.31 ;  current  opinions  in  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  .534;  Wolf’s 
influence.  .535 ;  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  5.37 ;  popularity  of  the 
theory,  5.39;  questionings.  542; 
increasing  skepticism,  .545 ;  re¬ 
action  among  tlie  philologists. 
.540;  death-ldow  to  the  tlieory, 
.553;  paralleled  by  Pentateuch- 
al  criticism,  5.5.5. 

Hubbard’s.  G.  II.,  Teachings  of 
Jesus  in  Parables,  noticed, 
187. 

Hunt,  T.  W.,  article  by,  1.32-147. 

Hutchins,  W.  J.,  article  by,  452- 
404. 

I 

Immanence,  Some  Perils  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Views  of,  article  on,  by  G, 
8.  Rollins.  87-90;  immanence 
defined,  87 ;  relation  to  pan¬ 
theism,  89 ;  a  transcendent 


God,  90 ;  immanence  in  hu¬ 
man  freedom,  91 ;  immanence 
and  the  existence  of  evil,  92; 
cannot  obliterate  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  God,  93;  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  94;  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  95;  transcend¬ 
ence  and  immanence,  9C. 

Israel’s  Laws  and  Legal  Prece¬ 
dents,  review  of  Kent’s  book 
on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  97-131 ; 
Kent’s  ignorance  of  legal 
nomenclature,  97,  104 ;  his 

misstatements  of  facts,  98; 
continued,  100;  defective  bib¬ 
liography,  101 ;  humiliating 
errors  concerning  references 
to  the  king  and  state,  107; 
honor  and  ol>edience  due 
parents,  109;  marriage  of  the 
captive,  110;  seduction  and 
rape,  110;  different  kinds  of 
slaves.  111;  rights  and  duties  of 
aliens.  111 ;  conveyance  of  real 
property,  111 ;  the  law  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture,  112;  the  right  of 
daughters  to  inherit,  11.3;  the 
division  of  booty,  113;  igno¬ 
rant  of  non-sacrificial  slaugh¬ 
ter,  114 ;  not  all  altars  outside 
of  the  central  one  interdicted. 
115;  existence  of  lay  altars, 
110;  origin  of  the  priesthood, 
117 ;  Levltes  could  hold  prop¬ 
erty,  118;  cities  of  refuge,  119; 
development  of  archaic  laws. 
120;  law  relating  to  first- 
fruits,  122;  the  laws  of  Ham¬ 
murabi,  124;  comparative 
study  of  ancient  law,  125; 
other  Instances  of  ignorance 
and  misrepresentation,  129. 

J 

Janssens.  A.,  Coutumes  des 
Arabes  au  Pays  de  Moab,  no¬ 
ticed,  .588-.590. 

Justification  by  Faithfulness, 
note  on,  755-759. 

•  K 

Kent’s,  C.  F.,  Israel’s  Laws  and 
IvOgal  Precedents,  reviewed, 
97-131. 

Kuyper,  A.,  note  on,  374-379. 
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L 

Lamb,  F.  J.,  article  by,  57-86. 

Laymen,  The  Minister  and  his 
Training  of  his.  article  on,  by 
G.  W.  Fiske,  465-480. 

Lea’s,  H.  C.,  Inquisition  in  the 
Spanish  Dependencies,  noticed, 
598. 

Leighton’s,  J.  A.,  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Civilization  of  To-day, 
noticed,  182. 

Lewis’s,  F.  G.,  Irenaeus  Testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  no¬ 
ticed,  769. 

Life  and  Light,  noticed,  596. 

Lincoln,  Recollections  of,  article 
on,  by  J.  O.  Cunningham,  636- 
656;  perennial  interest  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  636;  his  humble  birth, 
637 ;  adverse  surroundings  of 
his  childhood  and  early  man¬ 
hood,  637 ;  his  life  upon  the 
circuit,  639;  his  intimacy  with 
.Judge  Davis,  640;  effect  of  his 
association  with  the  common 
people,  641 ;  the  Bloomington 
Convention,  643,  652 ;  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Sangamon  woods. 
644 ;  his  great  qualities  of 
leadership,  645 ;  incidents  show¬ 
ing  his  natural  simplicity,  647 ; 
his  contest  with  Judge  Doug¬ 
las,  650,  6,54. 

Lindsay,  J.,  book  reviews  by, 
179-181,  189-191;  article  by, 
711-722. 

Ix)bsteln’s,  P.,  Etudes  sur  la  Doc¬ 
trine  de  Dieu,  noticed,  770. 

London,  Poverty  and  Vice  of, 
note  on,  368-374. 

M 

Maegregor’s,  W.  M.,  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  noticed,  773. 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  note  by,  169 ; 
book  review  by,  599. 

Martin,  C.  B.,  book  review  by, 
398. 

Mathew’s,  S.,  Church  and  the 
Changing  Order,  noticed,  186. 

MePheeters,  W.  M.,  article  by, 
679-693. 

Merrins.  E.  M.,  book  review  by, 
183-185;  articles  by,  401-429, 
611-635. 


Minister  and  his  Training  of  his 
Laymen,  article  on,  by  G.  w. 
Fiske,  465-480;  democracy  of 
Congregationalism,  465;  neces¬ 
sity  for  lay  cooperation,  467; 
an  atrophied  function:  the  lo^ 
cal  bishop,  469 ;  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  modem  critical  taste, 
471;  expert  training  of  lay’ 
men  required,  473 ;  different 
groups  for  special  training, 
475;  the  pastor:  the  church 
specialist,  479. 

Ministerial  Training,  Moore  on, 
article  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle,  445^ 
451 ;  ministry  a  practical  call¬ 
ing,  446 ;  causes  of  failure, 
447;  ethical  problems,  448;  so¬ 
cial  problems,  449;  objects  of 
scholarship,  450. 

Miraculous,  Evolution  and  the. 
article  on,  by  G.  Campbell,  572- 
.585. 

Miskovsky,  L.  F.,  article  by,  510- 
530. 

Monod’s,  W.,  Aux  Croyants  et 
aux  Athfies,  noticed,  771. 


N 

New  England  Theology,  Alleged 
Collapse  of,  article  on,  601-610 ; 
five  truths  prominent  in  New 
England  theology,  602 ;  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible,  603;  the 
greatness  of  man,  603 ;  the_ 
depth  of  his  depravity,  604;' 
the  exalted  nature  of  Christ, 
605 ;  strength  and  tenderness 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God, 
606. 

New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
noticed,  767. 

New  Testament,  Contributions 
from  the  History  of  Religions 
to  the,  article  on,  by  J.  M.  8. 
Baljon,  1-39;  interrelations  of 
the  subject,  2;  the  Babel-Bible 
conflict,  3;  the  New  Testament 
Involved,  4;  fixed  points  In  the 
discussion,  5 ;  influence  of  Hel¬ 
lenism,  6;  apocalyptic  litera¬ 
ture,  9 ;  Babylonian  mytho¬ 
logical  representations,  11 ; 
Buddhistic  and  Christian  nar- 
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xvli.,  745 ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11, 
747 ;  Ex.  xix.,  748 ;  Ex.  xxxii., 
748 ;  Ex.  xxxiii.,  749 ;  Num. 
xi.  4-34,  750;  duplicate  quails, 
natural,  750;  imbecility  of  the 
redactors,  752 ;  Moses’  trials, 
752;  undivided  narrative,  nat¬ 
ural,  753. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  articles  on,  by 
E.  M.  Merrins,  401-429,  611- 
635;  present  materialistic  ten¬ 
dencies,  401 ;  rationality  of  the 
Exodus,  404 ;  influence  of 
.  physical  disasters,  406 ;  the 
first  plague,  408 ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  412;  the  third  and  fourth 
plagues,  417 ;  the  flfth  plague, 
419;  the  sixth,  420;  the  sev¬ 
enth,  611 ;  the  eighth,  613 ;  the 
ninth,  615;  the  tenth,  621. 
Politics,  The  Ethical  Factor  in, 
article  on,  by  F.  L.  Hayes,  148- 
157 ;  increasing  power  of,  148 ; 
the  puriflcation  of  politics, 
151 ;  the  independent  voter, 
152;  politicians  turn  preach¬ 
ers,  153;  safety  of  public  mor¬ 
als  a  primary  concern  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  154 ;  the  decalogue 
and  the  Golden  Rule  still  au¬ 
thoritative,  156. 

Preacher  and  the  Times,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  hy  W.  J.  Hutchins, 
4.52-464;  present  discontent, 
453;  panaceas,  454;  emphasis 
upon  personality,  455;  effects 
of  criticism,  457 ;  ministry 
magnifled,  458;  wants  of  hu¬ 
manity,  459 ;  the  kind  of 
preacher  needed,  462, 
Presbj’terlanism,  Short  History 
of  American,  noticed,  178. 
Price’s,  I,  M.,  Ancestry  of  our 
English  Bible,  noticed,  187. 
Psychologizing,  Romantic,  note 
on,  15^169. 


ratives,  13 ;  births  of  Jesus  and 
Buddha,  14;  contrasts  in  the 
narratives,  18 ;  the  Mithras  cult 
and  Christianity,  19;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Mithras  cult. 
21 ;  parallelisms  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  23 ;  symbolism  com¬ 
mon  to  the  two,  25;  common 
mysteries,  27 ;  Tertullian’s 
views,  28;  Augustine’s  views, 
31;  the  Mithras  liturgy,  32; 
relation  to  the  Logos  doc¬ 
trine,  34 ;  Independence  of 
New  Testament  conceptions. 
35;  magical  use  of  Jesus’ 
name  In  baptism,  36;  parallels 
with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  37 ; 
conclusion,  38. 

Notes,  368-387,  755-762. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
174-192,  388-400,  586-600,  7^3- 
776. 


O’Malley’s,  A.,  Essays  in  Pastoral 
Medicine,  noticed,  183-185. 


Park,  W.  E.,  note  by,  386. 

Pentateuchal  Criticism,  articles 
on,  by  H.  M.  Wiener,  481-509, 
72^754 ;  deficiencies  of  the 
higher  critics,  481 ;  the  Oxford 
Hexateuch,  482;  critical  theo¬ 
ries,  483 ;  Egypt  or  Goshen, 
484 ;  the  story  of  Moses,  487 ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  or  Moses. 
491 ;  the  ministry  of  the  sanct¬ 
uary,  494;  the  rod,  497;  the 
plagues,  499;  the  so-called  lit¬ 
erary  evidence,  505;  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea,  729,  743;  the 
pillar  of  cloud,  723;  no  contra¬ 
diction  in  Ex.  xvi.  10,  725 ; 
manufactured  contradictions. 
727 ;  the  cloud  at  Sinai,  728 ; 
Ex.  xxlv.  15b,  728;  Ex.  xxxiii. 
7,  728;  Num.  x.  34,  728;  no 
real  discrepancies,  729 ;  the 
Glory,  730 ;  position  of  the 
ark,  731 ;  the  Tent  of  Meet¬ 
ing,  734 ;  order  of  encamp¬ 
ments,  736;  Ex.  xxxiii.  7, 
738 ;  Num.  xi.  and  xil.,  74l ; 
donblets  manufactured  in  Ex. 


Radical  Criticism,  A  Remarkable 
Claim  on  Behalf  of  the,  article 
on,  by  W.  M.  McPheeters,  679- 
693. 

Ramsay’s,  W.  M.,  Cities  of  St. 

Paul,  noticed,  593. 
Rauschenbusch’s,  W.,  Christian- 
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ity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  no¬ 
ticed,  185. 

Real  Life,  Brunetifire  and  the 
novel  of,  article  on,  by  II.  A. 
Stimson,  40-56. 

Religions,  Contributions  from  the 
History  of,  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  article  on,  by  J.  M.  S. 
Baljon,  1-39. 

Richai'ds’s,  W.  R.,  God's  Choice 
of  Men,  noticed,  775. 

Rlx’s,  II„  Tent  and  Testament, 
noticed,  180. 

Rogers’s,  A.  K.,  Religious  Con¬ 
ception  of  the  World,  noticed, 
181. 

Rollins,  G.  S.,  article  by,  87-90. 

Rome,  Reflections  in,  article  on, 
by  .1.  Lindsay,  711-722;  gen¬ 
eral  view,  711 ;  the  Janiculum 
Hill  and  Capitol ine  Museum. 
712 ;  the  Forum,  713 ;  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  14;  Palatine  Hill.  715; 
Castel  S,  Angelo,  710;  Foimm 
of  Trajan.  717;  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  718;  Raphael,  719;  Greek 
influence.  720;  Appian  Way. 
720;  Roman  cruelty,  722;  con¬ 
trast  of  Christianity,  722. 

Root,  A.  S.,  book  review  by,  390. 

Royce’s.  .T..  Philosophy  of  Tjoy- 
alty,  noticed.  774. 

S 

Sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  Ranso’.n 
paid  to  the  Devil,  note  on,  701. 

Samaritan  Sabbath,  article  on, 
by  Jacob,  Son  of  Aaron.  430- 
444 ;  introductory  note,  4.30 ; 
how  the  Samaritans  observe 
the  Sabbath.  4.30;  the  prepara¬ 
tion  on  Friday,  4.31 ;  the  as¬ 
sembling  on  Friday  evening. 
431 ;  the  prayers  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  431 ;  the  sabbatical  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Torah,  4.32;  the 
Sabbath  hymns,  4.33;  the  mid¬ 
day  service.  434;  the  evening 
prayer,  434 ;  the  seven  Sabbath 
prayers,  4.35;  the  argument. 
4.35 ;  the  Sabbath  ordinances, 
436 ;  rest  on  the  Sabbath 
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Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament 

By  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT  .  ^ 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.  G.  S.  A.  ■ 


PRESS  NOTICES. 


nr- 


“The  appearance  of  Dr.  Wright’s  book  at  the  present,  juncture  is  exti 
op])ortune.  The  battle  of  Higher  Criticism  has  in  great  measure  run  on  liofiftttie 
ami  lilstorical  lines,  and  if  there  be  any  reference  to  science  In  connection  with 
earlier  books  of  the  Bible  It  is  as  a  rule  a  contemptuous  brushing  aside  of  the  idiji 
that  Biblical  science  and  latter-day  science  could  possibly  be  in  accord,  as  when 
a  recent  book  we  read  ‘[Genesis  i.]  in  a  veritable  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  commen¬ 
tators.’  Dr.  Wright  has  travelled  widely  for  the  sake  of  exploration  in  toth  |be 
Old  and  New  World,  and  does  not,  like  too  many  professors  on  this  side  of  ft® 
Atlantic,  reconstruct  the  scheme  of  the  Bible  from  his  study  chair.”— -Tfte  Ueosri 
(England). 

“  The  title  of  this  work  is  fully  justified  by  Its  learned  contents.  No  thought^" 
mind — ^no  sincere  searcher  for  the  truth — can  give  due  consideration  to  the  vast 
cumulation  of  scleutiflc  facts  arranged  by.  the  author  in  this  volume  and  fail  to 
confirmed  in  a  belief  of  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements  of  the  Old  Teet«^'' 
ment.  It  is  a  marvelous  unfolding  of  the  geological  events  of  tlie  post-Tertiary^ 
period,  well  calculated  to  incite  the  general  reader  to  a  closer  study  of  its  signi^ 
cant  and  overwlielming  facts,  which  invite  investigation  on  every  hand.  The 
cussion  is  also  eminently  worthy  of  the  .  attention  of  geologists,  many  of  whom,  tl«r 
author  observes,  are  so  engrossed  in  their  particular  studies  that  they  have  little  , 
leisure  or  Inclination  to  consider  the  action  of  geological  forces  In  their  mote  gen¬ 
eral  application.  .  .  .  We  consider  Dr.  Wright’s  book  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  scientific  Bible  defence,  and  wlsli  for  it  a  very  wide  circulation.”—' 
English  Churchman.  '  ;; 

"The  facts  brought  to  liglit  are  of  supreme  interest,  and  may  modify  some  of. 
the  conclusions  of  Old  ’restament  criticism.” — British  Covoregationalist. 

“  The  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  the  extended  treatment  1 
from  chaps,  vl.  to  xi.  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Noachiau  Deluge  in  Its  relation 
to  the  facts  of  science.  Here  the  author  writes  on  a  subject  in  relation  to  which  hy 
has  flrst-liaud  knowledge  and  is  an  admitted  expert,  and  the  mass  of  facts  he  accu¬ 
mulates  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  seem  to  prove  beyond  dispute  the  reality  of-n: 
great  catastrophe  after  or  in  connection  with  the  close  of  the  glacial  iierlod. 
swept  away  the  forms  of  life  then  existing,  and  made  a  complete  break  between) 
older  and  newer  man.” — James  Orr,  D.D.,  Homiletic  Review. 

•*  If  the  destructive  critics  and  the  skeptics  who  attack  the  Old  Testament  wert\ 
only  open  to  argument,  this  book  would  settle  the  question  for  them.  .  .  .  The  Iwrf 
chapter  is  the  best  discussion  of.  its  subject  we  have  seen.  The  whole  book  Ik 
strengthening  and  even  inspiring.  Whoever  would  be  posted  should  get  this  adrolr^^? 
able  work.” — Dr.  T.  T.  EJaton,  Western  Recoi'der. 

“He  is  very  happy  In  his  style  of  telling  us  what  he  has  seen,  and  why  ha 
terpreted  It  as  he  does,  and  what  is  the  bearing  of  his  work  on  the  Bible.  The 
ume  bids  fair  to  be  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  important  subject 
Pentateuchal  physics;  Just  as  explorations  of  the  ruins  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  aiilffj 
Egypt  hBxe  enlightened  us  as  tp  Old  Testament  historicity.” — ^Dr.  G.  Macloss 
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